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CuHapTerR XXXII. 
TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


[/AFFAIRE de la Rue des Oursins? The particulars of that 

affair at Finchley? The mystery of the Man with the Iron Mask? 
The Gowrie conspiracy? The Spanish marriages? Don Pacifico’s 
wrongs? The Crimean war? Fauntleroy’s bankruptcy? Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s divorce case? Mrs. Faggot’s diamonds? The gold-dust rob- 
bery? Mr. Toadycram’s Peerage? The great literary quarrel between 
Mr. Sphoon and Doctor Bunglecrumpus? Why Miss Cygnet left the 
stage; and how Jack Elbowsout manages to give dinner-parties? Signor 
Cobra di Capello’s hold on my Lord Fitzgypesland; and Signora Mer- 
candotti’s relationship to the Bishop of Bosfursus—she is said to be his 
niece; friendly George Gafferer’s daily dinner, and clean shirt even ? 
Does every body know all about those enigmas? Have those mysteries 
been quite solved? Has the dernier mot been spoken? and does nothing 
more remain to be told in connexion with those histories ? 

The noble prayer of the historian Niebuhr was, to live until he could 
bring his Roman record down to the period where Gibbon began. He 
was not spared to accomplish a tithe of his task; and there is a dark 
yawning gulf between the end of exploded Roman fable and the begin- 
ning of Roman fact. Was Mr. Gibbon quite certain about his facts, either? 
Truly, he quotes Ammianus and Zosimus, and the Abbé de la Bléterie, 
and a thousand others; but might not Ammianus and Zosimus, and the 
Abbé de la Bléterie, with their thousand brethren, have lied sometimes ? 
My greatgrandson may be fortunate enough to receive a somewhat bet- 
ter education than his ancestor. He may turn historian, and write the 
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chronicle of the last Tuscan revolution, taking the Marquis ot Normanby 
and Sir George Bowyer as guides for his facts. Your greatgrandson 
may condescend to undertake a similar task, adopting the state-papers of 
Baron Ricasoli as his authorities. I don’t think the two historians will 
agree very closely. How, too, is M. Thiers’ biography of Napoleon I. in 
the Consulate and the Empire to be reconciled with our old friend the Pére 
Loriquet’s statement, that Louis XVIII. returned to his dominions in 
1815, on the “ resignation” of the “ Marquis de Bonaparte,” who, during 
fifteen years, had governed France for him? And the panegyrics of MM. 
Méry and Belmontet upon the present order of things? How will they 
tally with M. Hugo’s opuscule, Napoleon the Little? And the Penny 
Trumpet 's eulogy on my last epic, as compared with the Stapenny Slaugh- 
terhouse's demolition of the same? Will the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, ever come out, I wonder? Did Sir Hector Hay- 
naw really beat his wife, or did Lady Haynaw (she was a Miss Brown- 
rigge) beat him? ‘There are people who are ready to take an affidavit 
that they have seen the letters which passed between Mrs. Aholibah and 
Captain Lawless, containing, they say, a clear confession of her guilt ; there 
are others who maintain that she was the most injured of women, and 
that all her troubles were due to the machinations of that wicked Miss 
Blackadder. I read the other day, in a paper called the Spiritual Maga- 
zine, that I had been incognito to a spirit-rapping medium, and expressed 
myself much surprised and edified by what I saw and heard. The whole 
narrative—beyond the fact of my having once paid half-a-crown to a very 
clumsy Witch of Endor in Red Lion Street, Holborn, who was about as 
successful in raising the ghost of Samuel as though she had tried to 
evoke the spirit of Samuel Hall—was, from beginning to end, a tissue of 
. abominable lies; and yet I dare say there are people who believe in the 
Spiritual Magazine, and that my conversion to rappolog'y has been quoted 
by many devout rapparees. If I am ever unlucky enough to be hanged, I 
doubt not but that the Seven-Dials Plutarch who compiles my biography 
will add a belief in spirit-rapping to the catalogue of my crimes. 

It is all very well to put together a neat collection of statements, and 
weave an ingenious theory round them, and found a variety of more or 
less sage comments upon them; but is this, after all, history? I am 
afraid not; and that my account of the transactions entered into by Mam- 
mon and his several Sons, their friends and acquaintances, may be proved, 
in the main, to be as unreliable—say, as Herodotus, or as Guicciardini, 
or as Roger of Wendover. You see that I have an implicit belief in the 
reality of my story and of my characters. There is not an incident or a 
personage in these pages that is wholly imaginary, any more than in a 
dream there is a single thing, however wild and improbable it may appear, 
but las formed part, at some time or another, of the action of our lives; 
only in this tale, as in a vision of the night, coherence may be to some 
extent absent, and time and place slightly confused, and the unities vio- 
lated, and the round people put sometimes into the square holes, or vice 
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versd. But my chief difficulty lies in the uncertainty as to whether the 
events I am about to narrate came about precisely in the order and in 
the manner I have followed. Somebody may know the history of Sir 
Jasper’s misfortunes, of Mrs. Armytage’s agony, better than I do, and 
may be enabled to give a version of the affair differing very widely from 
mine. What says the Governor of Lewes Gaol? What sayest thou, 
T. R., attorney-at-law? You knew Florence well enough. How much 
have I left unsaid ? how much have I added? how much altered? And 
the catastrophe, the winding-up, which is imminent? Is that strictly in 
accordance with what actually took place? We shall never know, pro- 
bably ; any more than we shall ever be enabled to tell with exactitude 
whether Troy was ever besieged for the sake of a quarrel about Mrs. 
Menelaus, whether Dick Whittington was ever indebted to a cat for his 
fortune and his fame, and whether there was ever a British king called 
Arthur, who had a queen (not over-prudent) named Guinevere. The 
false is ever mixed with the true; there is always the golden as well as 
the silver side to the shield; there are always people ready to come into 
court, and make oath that they saw the chameleon of a bright sky-blue 
colour, and others who persist in swearing that he was pink ;—and the 
balance will not be struck, and the needle will not be eliminated from the 
bottle of hay, and the pearl picked from the dunghill, until human lying 
and human blundering are of no more account than tobacco-ashes—until 
the fools who wrote Essays and Reviens are confounded at their own 
impudent ignorance, and the mud in the wine-glass becomes clearer than 
the crystal, and a towering tree springs from the grain of mustard-seed, 
and all our tiny cock-boats of fancied learning, and fancied reason, and 
fancied logic, are swallowed up in the great dazzling Ocean of God’s 
Truth. 

A year, so I assume, had passed. ‘The greensward once more showed 
itself in Hyde Park, on the site of the Exhibition building ; and the inge- 
nious persons who had speculated on finding thousands of pounds in brace- 
lets, sleeve-buttons, and porte-monnaies, dropped by careless visitors 
between the interstices of the flooring, had reaped an abundant crop of 
disappointment. The world had gone on pretty much as usual. There 
had been, to be sure, a coup-d’état, and a change of government, in a 
neighbouring country ; but the fact of the Empire being Peace had not 
caused larks to fall ready roasted from the skies; while a certain Ruler’s 
change of residence from the Elysée to the Tuileries had not materially 
affected the receipts of the Pompes Funébres. When you and I die, the 
Sun will not necessarily put on a mourning hat-band; and I am afraid 
that the undertaker’s men will be as merry and as thirsty as ever, as they 
swing their legs over the black roof coming homewards. I have heard of 
a whole nation’s being “ plunged in grief” at the death of a king or a great 
man. I want to know whether this immersion in sorrow ever caused an 
appreciable diminution in the consumption of butchers’ meat. When the 
great Mirabeau died, Mr. Carlyle tells us that the populace, in the exu- 
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berance of their grief, would not permit the play-goers to enter the thea- 
tres; so the baffled amusement-hunters thronged all the cafés instead, 
and wept over the departed patriot and their petits verres until two o'clock 
in the morning. Do you remember the eve and the day of the great 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral? The nights belonging to them were 
two of the most drunken ever known in the metropolis of Britain. I think 
John Evelyn has something to the same effect to say concerning the in- 
terment of Oliver Cromwell; and Horace Walpole of the obsequies of 
George II. It is curious to mark how impulsively a nation “ plunged 
in grief” betakes itself to drinking. 

Well, a year had passed, and friendly George Gafferer dined and wore 
clean linen as usual. The years passed lightly over the amicable creature’s 
head. He was discreet, and, like Fontenelle, took care not to remind the 
ruling powers too often of how old he was, and how undeserving. So 
they, having matters of more moment in hand, seemed to let him be. It 
chanced, one mellow evening in the summer of 1852, that George was 
bidden to the annual feast of the Hospital for Hare-Lip, held at the 
Freemasons’. Doctor Tooth, the honorary physician, had sent him a card, 
under a vague impression that George was connected with the press. He 
had about as much connexion with it as an ex-fifer in the German Le- 
gion has with the British army. George was in high feather on the Hare- 
Lip night; worthy Mr. Splitmug, the secretary to the Institution, had 
received him most courteously in the antechamber, and bidden the head 
waiter to take special care of him, as of the other gentlemen of the press, 
in the way of choice wines with curious seals, grapes of rarity, and peaches 
of price. Mr. Widemouth, treasurer, had come down and tapped him on 
the back, and whispered to him that his last paragraph on the claims of 
- the Hospital for public support in the Tinkling Cymbal was capital. The 
friendly man had no more written it than he had climbed up Mont Blanc 
that morning before breakfast. Nay, more than this, to crown his cor- 
nucopia of pleasure, the Royal Duke who was to take the chair had, in 
squeezing past him, positively accosted him, and vouchsafed to say, 
“‘ How do, howdo? hope you are quite well; quite well, hay?” George 
was in ecstasies : these condescending words were spoken in the hearing of 
at least six waiters, and ofall the gentlemen of the press. Cabinet Stein- 
wein was immediately brought for him to drink with his turbot. Old 
Mopps of the Vulture, the man who always takes three times salmon, 
and curses the waiters, and hates and envies every body, looked up with a 
wolfish glare as the Gafferer was thus honoured. The truth is, that his 
Royal Highness did not know George from Adam; but he had seen his 
friendly phiz so often at reviews, dinners, fancy fairs, and other meetings 
of a public nature, that he fancied he must know him, although whether 
George was a Lord of the Bedchamber, or a half-pay quartermaster with 
a grievance, or a member of Parliament, or a Rural Dean, was quite a 
matter of uncertainty to the royal mind But what he said was uttered 
in his blue ribbon and his star, and amidst the strains of “See, the con- 
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quering Hero comes !” and George well-nigh boarded and lodged on the 
strength of the royal notice for the next three months. 

Little Topinamboo of the Mosquito was George’s right-hand neighbour; 
O’Crawl of the Gutter-Lane Chronicle was on his left; Mopps of the 
Vulture, and Thuggy of the Hempen Record, one of the oldest of the 
London reporters, the man who saw Thistlewood’s head cut off—and knows 
who cut it off, ha, ha! he darkly boasts over his second bottle,—were op- 
posite. The gentlemen of the press were very merry, and the eloquent 
orators who made speeches half an hour long, and expected a verbatim 
report of their orations, were somewhat mortified to find the next morn- 
ing that the whole narrative of the dinner in aid of the funds for the 
Hospital for Hare-Lip was comprised in a twenty-line paragraph. Sic 
itur ad astra ; only we don’t always go star-ward the same way, and it is 
a long time in the estimation of the gentlemen of the press, for we our- 
selves become “stars” enough to be reported verbatim. 

Said George to Mopps (who was leading the waiter a terrible life 
about ice-pudding), “Do you recollect Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s being in 
the chair here for the Hare-Lips in ’47 ?” 

“Tt wasn’t for the Hare-Lips,” grumbled Mopps, who had secured two 
slices of pudding from two different waiters, and who was not even then 
quite satisfied ; “it was the Institution for supplying Wellington Boots 
to People with Wooden Legs ; and it wasn’t at the Freemasons’, it was at 
the London Tavern; and you were there, and ate up all the olives, as 
usual.” 

“ Mopps is right,” quoth little Topinamboo. ‘ What a memory you 
have, Mopps! I remember Sir Jasper’s being in the chair well, and how 
we had to give a column and a half of his speech; for he was such a 
great gun, and was going to be made a Lord, so every body said.” 

“That Gafferer is always making blunders,” muttered O’Crawl, who 
loathed our friend, and would willingly have drowned him in water souché. 
“ H’what does he want here, saying that he belongs to the press, when 
he never had any thing more to do with a newspaper than to collect ad- 
vertisements for the Pawnbroker’s Gazette?” 

“Well,” continued George, somewhat abashed, “ Hare-Lips or Wooden 
Legs,—it doesn’t much matter. You needn’t be so hard upon a fellow. 
I only wanted to say that I saw Sir Jasper Goldthorpe to-day.” 

“T thought he had hanged himself,” growled Mopps, who was put- 
ting a composite finish to his dinner with a plateful of pistachio-ice, 
blanc-mange, plovers’ eggs, macaroons, and Stilton cheese, and was 
draining his vast array of wine-glasses, lest the waiters carrying them 
off should find any “ullages” in them for surreptitious tippling on stair- 
cases. 

“T heard he had gone into the Charter House, or the workhouse,” 
Mr. Topinamboo observed. 

“T had heard he had emigrated, and got into trouble about stealing 
a horse,” charitably observed Mr. Thuggy. 
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Sure, I heard he was dead,” tranquilly observed O’Crawl, slicing a 
pine- apple. 

“Not the least in the world,” resumed George. “I saw him to-day 
in Regent Street, quite old and broken, and with his hair as white as 
snow.” 

“ Seedy ?” asked Mopps. 

“ Dreadfully.” 

“T am glad of it,” the Samaritan opposite observed, with a savage 
grin. ‘Then there’s no new swindle up for him to fatten on ?” 

“He was always a poor mean-spirited creature,” chimed in little To- 
pinamboo, “who had not courage enough to say bo to a goose, to say 
nothing of a Goldthorpe.” 

“ And of the very lowest origin,” Mr. O’Crawl remarked disdainfully. 
Mr. O’Crawl was a member of the Fawn-coloured Kid-Glove Club, and 
was the son, people said, of a tinker somewhere in Tipperary. 

“ J thought,” honest Mr. Thuggy, who was a man of slow and delib- 
erate utterance, said, “that the affair would have ended criminally; it 
always struck me that Goldthorpe had a hanging face,—he was just 
like the portrait of the elder Perreau, and walked precisely like Dr. 
Dodd.” 

“Did you see Dr. Dodd hanged, Thuggy ?” asked George, desper- 
ately diving in the attempt to say something smart. 

“T did not, sir,” replied, with great solemnity, the attaché of the 
Hempen Record, and finishing his last glass of Madeira; “ but I shall 
have the very greatest pleasure in seeing you hung, George, and have no 
doubt that I shall, and that the time is not far distant. You smell of 
rue, sir, and have a gallows-look; and if you live any where, you ought 
to take lodgings in a rope-walk.” 

George was not very comfortable after this, and felt rather relieved 
than otherwise when the cloth was drawn, and the port came on, and the 
speechifying began; and he could make a show of taking short-hand 
notes, which, for any useful purpose they served, might just as well have 
been a catalogue in stenography of the kings of England from the Con- 

uest. 
’ But we must leave these jovial members of the Fourth Estate,—good 
fellows with all their failings, and liking each other very well, notwith- 
standing their occasional squabblings. George Gafferer was right, for a 
wonder, in what he had said concerning Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. He had 
seen the Baronet that day in Regent Street; and, more than this, the 
former magnate of the City was to be seen every day in the great 
fashionable West-End thoroughfare, between four and five in the after- 
noon. 

One can scarcely tell why. It may be, knowing that an impossible 
gulf lay between him and the City, where once he had reigned supreme, 
he had some feeble idea that the bloody hand which still glowered in his 
shield gave him a kind of grasp on the polite world. He was, as George 
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described him, wofully “ seedy ;” but his seediness had now a more 
woful tinge of faded dandyism in it. The poor old threadbare coat 
had a velvet collar; the boots, down at heel, were of varnished leather; 
the trousers, frayed at the bottoms, had a stripe down the sides; the 
gloves were dingy, but they had been of white buckskin. Thus ac- 
coutred, with a cheap cane in his shaking hand, he was an object ten 
times more pitiable than had he been more tattered and torn than the 
man in the nursery-rhyme. He was very changed. He was very old. 
He was scarcely fifty-two, but he looked seventy. He halted in his speech, 
and forgot people’s names. He was a long time in finding his glasses ; 
and when he had found them, had much trouble in reading manuscript, 
even by their aid. His handwriting, once so bold and firm, was now 
scarcely legible. He, the great financier, blundered over the slightest 
arithmetical calculation. A year had done all this. Have you never 
known instances as terrible of the utter, wholesale shipwreck made of 
men and women by disaster? They are not the same people: they walk 
and talk, and eat and drink, in a different manner. I knew once a hale, 
rollicking, lusty, speculative kind of a man, full of talk of dogs and horses 
and loose company, and living riotously on the best, who had a year’s im- 
prisonment and hard labour for some fraudulent dealings of his with a Com- 
pany. I saw him the day after he came forth from his captivity: he was 
another man. It was not only that the full beard and moustaches were 
shaved off, that the eyes were sunken and the cheeks hollow,—that he no 
more drove mail-phaetons, or gave dinners at Greenwich,—that he was 
humbled and contrite; but he had somebody else’s manner, somebody 
who skulked rather than walked,—somebody else’s voice, and somebody’s 
who for the last twelve months had been apparently residing in the cata- 
combs,—somebody else’s ways, and tastes, and thoughts. He who before 
his incarceration had been a practical and matter-of-fact Sybarite, had 
turned poet in his captivity, and showed me sentimental stanzas “on being 
put on the treadmill for scratching my nose,” “on having forty-eight hours’ 
solitary confinement for being found in possession of a lead-pencil.” These 
changes are horrible. To find after a year the woman whom you have 
known beautiful, haughty, and fascinating,—to find her dowdy and slip- 
shod, with a flushed face, a moist lip, a bloodshot eye, and a lock of hair 
hanging over her forehead,—and to be told by a good-natured friend, with a 
significant conveyance of the finger and thumb to the mouth, and a throw- 
ing back of the head, that she has taken to—never mind what ;—to hear 
the man whose strong, vigorous, brilliant intellect awed and astonished 
you twelve months ago, brabble forth maudlin inanities ;—to be accosted 
in a sheepish manner and asked for half-a-crown by the old schoolmaster 
who used to cane you,—these seem revulsions improbable, nay almost 
impossible ; yet they occur around us every day. 

Fate had been good to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, in one sense, but had 
dealt hardly with him in another. Fate had at least decreed that he 
should emerge from his Ruin personally unharmed. The enemies who 
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predicted that he must necessarily be convicted of swindling, robbery, 
and fraud, were disappointed. He went through the long and tedious 
ordeal of bankruptcy, not, indeed, without difficulty or without discredit ; 
but he came out of Basinghall Street safe and sound, and in dread of no 
penal clauses. It is true that, some of his transactions appearing to the 
Commissioner as somewhat dubious, his certificate, wben granted, was of 
the third class, was suspended for a while, and without protection. He 
had the consolation of being informed by one of the Messenger’s merry 
men, that, in the then temper of the Chief Commissioner, he wouldn’t grant 
a first-class certificate to an Angel, even if he could pay fifty shillings in 
the pound, and that, as things went, a third-class was as good as a second- 
class, and infinitely better than no certificate at all. The withholding of 
protection was a more serious matter; and, indeed, Sir Jasper was taken 
in execution, ten minutes after he had left the tribunal of Fiats and 
Dockets, by the trustees of an infuriated widow at Muswell Hill, of whose 
jointure he had made ducks and drakes. He sojourned for a season, I 
am ashamed to say, in Whitecross Street; for his allowance from the 
creditors while the bankruptcy was pending had stopped, and he was tem- 
porarily without even the necessary funds to purchase a habeas corpus 
for conveyance to the Queen’s Bench. For although that famous writ is 
one of Right, and is granted as a matter of course to every suffering Eng- 
lishman, it has become, like every other thing in England, purchasable ; 
and if you want the palladium of English liberty, you must pay for it a 
matter of some two pounds ten shillings. So, to the Middlesex side of 
Whitecross-Street Prison the Baronet was duly taken, after «. brief enjoy- 
ment of the cordial but costly hospitality of Mr. Nebuchadnezzar Barney- 
winkle in Cursitor Street. Mr. Morris Hyams was good enough to officiate 
as cicerone towards the vile slum where the gaol is situated, and informed 
Sir Jasper that he had lately had an opportunity of “doing the polite” to 
his son, “the Capting,” who, in Mr. Hyams’s opinion, was “a real swell, 
and no mistake.” Father and son were spared the humiliation of meeting 
within the prison-walls. Captain William had gone straight from Cursitor 
Street to the more aristocratic place of confinement in Southwark ; but 
that brave woman, Lady Goldthorpe, came over to the regions of Barbican 
so soon as she heard tha‘ her Goldie was in trouble, walked with him in the 
narrow yard, and sat by him in the reeking coffee-room, where the smell 
of beer, tobacco, steaks that were broiling, and onions that were frying, 
and the sounds of swearing, quarrelling, and singing, were mingled in 
one stifling Babel of brawl and greasy vapour. The change had begun to 
set in with Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. It was avery sad and curious thing to 
watch him purchasing his petty groceries at the chandler’s shop in the yard, 
—to see him wait anxiously at the grate for the beer-boy,—to see him at 
the huge roaring fire in the coffee-room, with the inscription Dum spiro, 
spero flourished on the mantel above, meekly waiting his turn to cook his 
half-pound of beef-skirt. He dined at the steward’s table at first, but 
found that too expensive. He, the erst richest man in the City of Lon- 
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don, was now to be seen peeling potatoes. He blacked his own boots. 
He conciliated the turnkeys. He held a haggard baby while a haggard 
husband dictated to a haggard wife some letter of vain entreaty to a cre- 
ditor with a heart as hard as the nether millstone. Thank God that Pity 
is not dead; and if you would behold it in its most beautiful and cheering 
form, go visit the wards ofa debtor's prison. You will see the very poor 
helping the very poorest. You will see Pride, all tumbled down fiom its 
golden throne, glad to consort with and to assist the very humblest and 
meanest of mankind. You will see athletic men gladly performing menial 
offices, yet with a thoughtfulness and delicacy that make quite a bright 
sunshine in the gloom and dolour of the House of Sorrow. It is pity,— 
mutual pity,—and succour, and compassion, that lead Captivity captive, 
that pad the fetters and smooth the straw pallet, that make the spikes 
on the wall look like a jasmine-hedge, and change the bars at the case- 
ment into a garden trellis. I remember hearing once of an insolvent pig- 
jobber, in Horsemonger-Lane Gaol, who had struck up a friendship with 
a knavish attorney, likewise confined for debt, who had a very pretty 
pale-faced wife. The little woman used to come to see her husband — 
an arrant scamp, who would have stolen the gold setting from his grand- 
mother’s false teeth after she was dead—every day. It was bitter wintry 
weather, and the poor thing’s feet were on the ground. Literally so, in a 
double sense; for she wore the shamefullest pair of lavender jean boots that 
ever you saw, and of which the dilapidated soles were sopped in mud one 
day, and frozen to her toes the aext. This pig-jobber had a pair of clump- 
ing ancle-jacks, with soles as thick as the head of an Essayist and Re- 
viewer, perfectly hideous to the view, but quite weather-worthy. He had 
no money, and his last pig had been jobbed at a loss; but he followed the 
pale-faced woman from the yard one day, and by the humane connivance 
of a turnkey—and there are many humane creatures among turnkeys—de- 
coyed her into the inner lodge, and then and there half persuaded, half 
forced her to take off the lavender jean rags, and to put on the ancle-jacks. 
She would have resisted; but he told her, in very bad grammar, that he had 
children of his own in Essex, and that he knew what it was. ‘“ They 
ain’t handsome,” quoth the pig-jobber,—meaning his chaussure, not his 
offspring,—when he had insisted on officiating as valet de chambre, and 
had laced on the boots—very tightly, for they were a world too large, 
and the laces had to be wound a dozen times round the little woman’s 
ancles—“ they ain’t handsome, and they’d be better praps for a trifle of 
cotton stuffed into the toes; but I'll warrant ’em to stand all the mud in 
Smiffel on a market morning in Janiwerry.” The pig-jobber went about 
for a fortnight afterwards in a pair of slippers of curious fashion, manu- 
factured by himself, and made, apparently, from a scrap of matting and 
a fragment of engine-hose; but I think that had he gone just then before 
the Great Commissioner of Insolvent Audit, he would not have been 
asked many questions as to why he was so shod, and what he had done 
with his stout, serviceable ancle-jacks. 
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Of course the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe could not permit his father 
to remain for any length of time in Whitecross Street. He was commu- 
nicated with, and Sir Jasper was transferred by habeas to the Bench. 
There he had a room to himself, neatly furnished, and was attended by 
Mrs. Punt, laundress,—own sister to Mesdames Grunt, Runt, Bunt, and 
Hunt,—who “did for him,” to use the classical term,—made his bed, 
washed up his tea-things, stole his tea and sugar, and strongly adjured 
him, morning and night, to “go up likea man, and ha’ done with it.” 
For Mrs. Punt wisely considered, though to offer the counsel was some- 
what against her own interest, that it was the bounden duty of every 
detenu in the Bench to proceed forthwith to the Insolvent Court, and be 
purged from his debts. 

“‘ When they stops here for a little,” reasoned Mrs. Punt, “they’ve 
got money, and pays liberal. Then they goes up like men, and has done 
with it; and gives me a crownd for luck when they gets their discharge. 
But when they won’t file their sheddles, and turns aggerwating, and 
stops here for years, they’ve got no money left, or saves it all to bring 
hactions against the Governor; and they does for theirselves, and they 
ain’t worth tuppence-farden. A short life and a merry one for me.” 

From which it may be gathered that Mrs. Punt was, after her fashion, 
a philosopher; and, indeed, was imbued with principles not very dis- 
similar to those subsequently embodied in the Bethell Bankruptcy Bill. 
She was an uncleanly female, neither too honest nor too sober; but she 
had the heart that could feel for another, and was continually getting 
into trouble with the prison authorities for smuggling ardent spirits into 
its precincts in a bladder worn by way of bustle. Within a month, a 
few of Sir Jasper’s old friends, the Reverend Ernest lending his assist- 
ance, of course, made up a purse among them; the trustees of the infuri- 
ated widow at Muswell Hill were appeased; and Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
came out into Belvidere Place, Southwark, quite a free man. 

We said he had friends who still clung to him; but they were mostly 
of those who in earlier days had been reckoned very low down indeed in 
the scale of his vassals and retainers. The polite world had done with 
him, of course ; the Plutocracy of the City had formally repudiated him ; 
but Argent, his former body-servant, who had set up a lodging-house in 
St. James’s with the savings acquired in his service to Mammon, insisted 
on giving his old master a bank-note for fifty pounds ; while the confi- 
dential Mr. Drossleigh informed Sir Jasper that he was instructed by a 
client to pay him ten pounds per quarter until further notice; and I have 
every reason to believe that the confidential Mr. Drossleigh’s client was 
in this instance no other than the confidential Mr. Drossleigh himself. 
Misfortune had not, however, done with the bankrupt Baronet. Within a 
month after his release, he began to mix himself up with all kinds of petty 
cracked-tea-kettle speculations. A few bubble companies were glad of 
his name in the direction list; one or two feeble and ephemeral schemes 
floated languidly for a time in the stagnant atmosphere of Bartholomew 
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Lane, with such wind-bag assistance as he could give them. He even 
went into the City, and bought some ginger on speculation, and failed to 
realise in time, and sold at a grievous loss. He drew bills, which Ernest 
Goldthorpe declined to accept. He began to scatter his own signature 
about at three months, although it was now scarcely worth the paper on 
which it was written. He muddled himself with corn and coals. He 
had one or two agencies, which did not turn out prosperously. A fat 
and splendid gentleman, driving a very splendid mail-phaeton, with two 
very splendid and champing gray horses splendidly harnessed,—the same 
splendid gentleman, in fact, whom Mrs. Armytage had seen at Paradise 
Cottage, Badger Lane, Stockwell, the residence of Ephraim Tigg, Esq., 
the Rasper,—and who was, indeed, Mr. Montmorenci Sheenysson, the 
fashionable bill-discounter of St. James’s Place, entertained some thoughts 
of employing Sir Jasper, on the strength of his baronetcy, as a runner, 
touter, or decoy-duck for young men about town who wanted money; but 
he found the poor wretched ex-millionaire quite unsuitable for his purpose. 

“He is aged,” Mr. Sheenysson, who was a sporting character, said 
conclusively ; “he is gone at the knees, and spavined. ‘I'here is no pace, 
no action in him ; he is only fit for a night-cab; and I am afraid it won’t 
be long before poor old G. goes to the knacker’s.” 

He was going thither, or to the dogs, or to the deuce, or on some 
equally dreary pilgrimage, to his own bewilderment and the despair of 
his wife, when Mr. Sims, from Coger’s Inn, once more appeared upon the 
stage. Months had passed since Mr. Sims had made a momentous ap- 
pearance in the lodging-house parlour in Praed Street, Paddington. It 
was then that, in a few words, he had relieved Sir Jasper’s mind from a 
great burden :—that he had extricated him from an awful peril, that he had 
taken away the sword of Damocles so long impending over him, that he 
had rolled away for ever a stone like unto that which overhung the Sul- 
-tan’s bed, and for years had threatened to topple over and crush him. It 
was done in a moment—done in that lodging-house parlour. Lady Gold- 
thorpe was horror-struck, but inevitably grateful. 

“‘ Goldthorpe,” he said, “‘ Hugh Desborough is come to save his old 
partner from wearing fetters on his ancles and working on the roads at 
Sydney. You have been a fool, and worse than a fool; but itis very long 
ago, and let bygones be bygones. Do you know these bills ?” 

He took out an oblong packet of papers, yellow and crumpled and fly- 
blown, with signatures crossing the body of the manuscript at right angles. 

“ Good God!” cried the Baronet, “ they are the papers which were held 
by that woman.” 

“They are; they are all Forgeries, as you know. ‘There is no statute 
of limitation for felony. There are twenty years’ transportation in every 
one of those scraps of worthless paper. They have been got from our little 
friend, never mind how. I got them. I want to get something else 
from her, and will, if I can. And now, my friend, we will burn all these 
little acceptances.” 
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He took the oblong packet—it was summer—and thrust it oetween 
the bars of the bright little grate, with its trumpery garniture of paper 
and tinsel shavings. He kindled a match and thrust it into the heap, and 
away up the chimney, with a thin flame, and a thick cloud of white 
smoke and a few bright sparks, went garniture of paper and tinsel shav- 
ings, judge, jury, counsel for the prosecution, sentence, hulks, chain- 
gang, disgrace, and ruin. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was free, and to the 
world as innocent as the babe unborn. 

He drew a long breath, and put his hand to his heart. 

“You have nothing more of the same kind out?” asked Mr. Sims; 
“nothing more at three months, five and twenty years old, with a little 
mistake in the handwriting, have you?” 

“ Nothing, so help me Heaven!” 

“Then, oh, be joyful,’ observed Mr. Sims, scattering the blackened 
embers of the paper with the poker. “I should just like to know, how- 
ever, how much Mrs. A. has had out of you on the strength of those 
valuable securities.” 

“Thousands, thousands!” murmured the Baronet, rocking himself to 
and fro. 

“How many thousands? Ten?” 

“ More, much more.” 

Whew! and Mr. Sims indulged in a prolonged whistle. “Of all 
the artful little parties I ever heard of, our friend was certainly the art- 


fullest. What a pity it is she could not resist her Impulse !” 

“Where is she now ?” asked Sir Jasper. 

“Abroad. She will never come home; she is quite safe, but scarcely 
sound. She is very ill; but I have not quite done with her yet.” 


And it was thus Sir Jasper escaped dreadful consequences. 

Think it not strange for me to have dismissed his deliverance so 
rapidly. In life such eventualities are quite as instantaneous. “Tis the 
merest chance, the turn of a hair, the weight of a grain of sand, whether 
black or red turns up, whether escape or catastrophe come. I knew a 
prosperous merchant once, who told me that in early youth he was dis- 
missed from the great counting-bouse where he was an office-boy,—dis- 
missed through no fault of his own, and left friendless and almost destitute 
in the Great Desert of London. He knew not what to do or where to go 
to seek employment. He had been in the habit of paying in money, and 
drawing money out, at his employer’s bank; he had been in the habit of 
obtaining fresh cheque-books for tie Firm when needed. A mad, des- 
perate thought came over him one morning, when he felt most hungry and 
most forlorn. Should he go to the bank, ask for a cheque-book,—the 
clerks might not know of his dismissal,—forge a draft for money, get it 
cashed, and fly to America with the proceeds? He paced the great hall 
of the General Post- Office, revolving this wicked project in his mind. He 
was on the point of yielding to the Devil that was within him, when, as 
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it seemed to him, the expression of a human countenance came over the 
dial of the Post-Office great clock. It seemed to warn, to conjure, to 
implore him to turn back from his black design. By God’s mercy, he did 
so; and although he had no bed and no supper that night, he obtained 
employment the very next day; and when he told me the story, he was 
a rich man. But his honesty had trembled in the balance, and a hair’s- 
breadth or the weight of a sand-grain might bave turned the scale. To 
be, or not to be, translated into Do, or not to Do, is one of the swiftest but 
one of the fiercest conflicts that has ever waged in the human heart. And 
the decision is made in a moment. I will marry Miss Jones; I won't 
marry Miss Jones; either the one or the other, and you vault into Para- 
dise, or are plunged into Tophet for life. The most sensible determina- 
tion to come to is, perhaps, not to marry Miss Jones: tell her that you 
will regard her as a sister, and you have no idea of how fond she will be 
of her dear brother. 


This was Mr. Sims’ first active deliverance of Sir Jasper from his 
self-created Philistines. “You must get out of this, Goldthorpe,” he 
said, when the Baronet sheepishly confided to him his wretched embar- 
rassments, caused by corn, and coal, and bubble schemes. ‘ You are not 
fit for business, and business is not fit for you. You'll get yourself into 
some mess, and write your own name or somebody else’s once too often. 
You must do the quiet gentleman, and live upon your means. I'll find 


the means, and speak to Lady G. about it.” 

Mr. Sims found the means, and spoke to Lady G. A ten-roomed 
house was taken at Kentish Town. Mr. Sims had it neatly but not ex- 
pensively furnished from a cheap upholsterer’s in Tottenham-Court Road ; 
and Lady Goldthorpe—there is no use in disguising the fact—took to let- 
ting lodgings. But, so far as the house at Kentish Town was concerned, 
the hereditary dignity was dropped. It was Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt, 
who were happy to let apartments (furnished) to single gentlemen, with 
partial board, if required. Not Sir Jasper and Lady Goldthorpe. The 
single gentlemen came, and had decent accommodation for their ten or 
twelve shillings a week. One gentleman from the Custom House insisted 
upon practising on the trombone early in the morning and late at night, 
and had speedy warning in consequence. Another was troubled with 
fits, and fell down-stairs : regularly every Sunday morning. A third was 
an entomologist, and formed a collection of live cockroaches, which 
crawled about the house, generally, in an embarrassing manner. Then 
there was one gentleman who turned out to be a swindler, and brought 
a trunk neatly packed with bricks, and when he went away, without pay- 
ing his rent, took with him a few books, chimney-ornaments, and other 
articles of trifling value. But, on the whole, Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt 
got on very satisfactorily with their single-gentlemen lodgers, sat rent- 
free, and were enabled to lay by some little surplus. To see Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, once Lady Goldthorpe, bustling about the house, with its cheap 
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furniture, painted washhand-stands and printed druggets—making out 
the little bills of her single-gentlemen lodgers, wrangling in the little 
kitchen with an Irish servant with a face like a kidney-potato, who had 
an incorrigible propensity for blackleading her face as well as the stoves,— 
and with her successor, a stolid young person from the workiouse, aged 
fourteen, who was sulky and lazy, and obstinate and vicious, and who 
was once cletected in eating raw beefsteak ;—to watch her parleying on 
the door-step with a gentieman in highlows, corduroys, and a seal-skin 
cap, who came with a donkey, and sold cauliflowers,—you would have 
had much difficulty in recognising the magnificent Lady Goldthorpe in 
her palace at Onyx Square, throning it on silken couches and sumptuous 
carpets, scattering her gold about her in boundless profusion, waited upon 
by giants in plush and powder and gold-lace. The world sees changes 
just as curious. Oue thinks of Napoleon.at St. Helena squabbling over 
the quantity and quality of his rations, grumbling because his cocked- 
hat had lost its nap, and his uniform-coat was growing white at the 
seams. And yet I think that Lady Goldthorpe was happier now than 
when she lived in Onyx Square,—almost as happy, indeed, as when she 
was the tenant of a back-parlour of a little shop in a petty country 
town. 

The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe allowed his parents a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year: the pittance was paid to them weekly, for Ernest 
had an uneasy sensation that his father would begin to speculate so soon 
as he had any considerable amount of money in his hands. The young 
gentleman in the Foreign Office was reduced to the dire necessity of liv- 
ing upon his salary, which to a young gentleman in the Foreign Office 
was a very dire necessity indeed. I am constrained to say that he 
thought himself very much ill-used by his father, that he imagined him- 
self to have been in some degree defrauded of a share in a splendid in- 
heritance, and that he bore some malice to the author of his days in con- 
sequence. He would no longer be called Bullion Goldthorpe by his 
fellow-clerks. Livery-stable keepers, tailors, cigar-dealers, did not com- 
pete for his custom. He was no longer a young man of expectations. 
He alluded to his degenerate papa as seldom as possible, and devoted 
himself with much ardour to the cultivation of his opportunities at even- 


ing-parties, in the hope of marrying a young lady with money. As 


Nature had endowed him with a smooth, pretty face, and a pleasing tenor 
voice, and as he had acquired the difficult art of parting his hair up and 
down the middle, even from the nape of his neck to within an inch of his 
eyebrows, so neatly and so accurately as to make you think that his head 
was in halves, and was about to fall asunder, he became very popular at 
Brompton and Kensington. The undergraduate, who was of a studious 
turn, sensibly left the University, and took a tutorship in a private family. 
He wrote dutifully, but rarely, to Kentish Town: he must bear his 
hard lot, he said. A hard lot, indeed, to be bred up in the hope of your 
father’s leaving you fifty thousand pounds some day, and to find out 
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suddenly that he is not worth sixpence. The Eton boy was kept at Eton 
by his stern conscientious brother, who destined him for the Church: but 
I am afraid that Dr. Hawtrey did not spare him so frequently as he might 
have done when he was a son of Mammon, and that his tutor was not very 
much inclined to condone his offences when he remembered that the 
quarterly bills for his board and instruction must be kept within very 
narrow limits. It sometimes occurred to his youthful companions to call 
him a beggar, whereupon he fought them, and thrashed them, or was 
thrashed, as capricious Fortune chose to decide. It was all for the best. 
Alfred had very little pocket-money now; but if he had had more, he might 
have injured his constitution by excesses in sweetstuff and shrub. The 
wind is tempered even to the shorn school-boy ; and the Etonian made 
up for less luxury by more foot-ball and more paper-chases. 

The sailor abroad had his profession to depend upon. He was a lieu- 
tenant now, and could live on his pay. Just previous to the Smash, he had 
been, according to custom, drawing bills with some prodigality upon his 
papa. Matters looked somewhat serious when those documents were re- 
turned protested ; but his captain, who was rich, and liked the young 
man, compounded with his creditors, and lent him money to liquidate the 
composition. So all that Lieutenant Goldthorpe, R.N., had to wish for 
was a good sharp war, which would bring him a little fame and a little 
prize-money. 

Captain William Goldthorpe, late of the Dragoons,—for he prudently 
managed to sell his commission just before it lapsed through his having 
overstaid his leave-—made his appearance in due course at the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. His debts, I need scarcely say, were prodigious ; his 
assets might have been put into one of those walnut-shells which hold 
Limerick gloves, silver thimbles, and miniature scissors. Where the price 
of the Captain’s commission went to was never correctly known. He was 
asked so many questions at the Insolvent Court, and bullied on so many 
sides by enraged creditors, that this one was somehow passed by. Jack 
Butts charitably spread about the story that he owed all the money and 
more to the regimental agents; but friendly George Gafferer darkly in- 
sinuated that the quondam Captain had made a private purse for himself. 
His case was a very flagrant one, and would have fully justified a remand 
for eighteen months; but, fortunately for Willy Goldthorpe, the Commis- 
sioner before whom he was examined happened to be himself in a chroni- 
cally insolvent condition, and had recently passed through his own court, 
and beautified the sepulchre of his debts with his own whitewash. His 
Honour held bill-discounters of every degree in utter abomination; so 
when the Captain’s schedule came to be discussed, he mainly confined 
himself to blowing up the gentlemen who lent money at sixty per cent; 
and in discharging William Goldthorpe, told him that he left that court 
without a stain on his character, with the esteem and commiseration of 
all who knew him, and with the earnest expression of a hope on his (the 
Commissioner’s) part that he would be able to retrieve his fallen fortunes, 
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and employ his brilliant talents for the benefit of that society of which he 
bade fair to be a conspicuous ornament. It is thus that some of us do not 
get our deserts, and that a great many of us do ’scape the whipping. As 
for the other poor rogues, let them be triced up to the halberds; and, 
drummer, see that you warm their shoulders thoroughly—the rascals !— 
with wholesome whipcord. Captain Goldthorpe—once a captain, always 
a captain—drove down to his club in the rapidest of Hansoms, gave the 
driver half-a-crown instead of a shilling for his fare, had a very nice little 
dinner, drank a bottle of very sound Pomard, and afterwards, over his 
Seltzer-water and Cognac, and the most fragrant of Havannahs, put the 
smoking-room in a roar with an account of his recent ordeal, of the 
humours of the Commissioner, and specially of the examination of an in- 
solvent umbrella-maker, with a club-foot and an impediment in his speech, 
who, after undergoing a stern and terrifying lecture, had been remanded for 
six months by the indignant judicial functionary, who had recently gone 
through his own court, for the heinous offence of contracting a debt of 
nine pounds seven shillings without reasonable expectations of payment. 
A hardened wretch this umbrella-maker, clearly ! and you see that there 
are some people who do get their deserts, and are soundly swinged by 
outraged Justice. 

Captain Goldthorpe consoled himself very well under his misfortunes. 
He had a handsome figure, a good constitution, very long moustaches, 
and a cheerful disposition. He could ride, and drive, and fence, and shoot, 
and box; and, by a large circle of acquaintances, was deemed preémi- 
nently a good fellow. He was not compelled, so far as his adventures in 
this chronicle are set down, to turn riding-master, or veterinary surgeon, or 
commission-agent. The Captain went abroad. In the gay circles of Paris, 
in the cheerful Passages of Brussels, but chiefly at those delightful places 
on the Rhine where a medical regimen is combined with the pursuit of 
roulette and rouge-et-noir, Captain Goldthorpe found diversion after his 
many troubles. He ate of the best, and drank of the best, and rode blood 
horses, and was highly popular amongst scores of good fellows, and dash- 
ing and adventurous spirits like himself. Time works wonders, and a 
great many changes take place in twelve months. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, Captain Goldthorpe, principally of the Rhine, was in a tran- 
sition state. I think the state he had left was that of the Pigeon, and I am 
afraid that the state into which he was entering was that of the Hawk. 
He was as good-natured as ever, and would have written to his parents, 
and assisted them,—only he was such a bird of passage, and he had not 
time, and it was a bore, you see, and he could not do much now for the 
poor old governor, and he had lost the address in Kentish Town,—and 
so he did not write ; and at the end of the year, for aught he cared for 
the father that begat, or the mother that bare him, he might have been 
a Foundling. 

These are the separations that money, or the loss of money, makes be- 
tween parents and children, between kinsmen and kinswomen, and school- 
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fellows and old friends. These are the things that make life terrible, 
and change flesh and blood into stone, and warm blood into brine, and 
turn our hair gray before the time. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS TO AN END. 


“ THERE isa sore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches 
kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. But those riches perish by evil 
travail; and he begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his hand.” The 
Preacher is secular as well as sacred, and he may surely be quoted without 
irreverence in a work about worldlings. For who knew so much of the 
world and its way as King Solomon,—the “Jewish Merchant,” as Mr. 
Ruskin called him; the Sir Charles Coldstream, the used-up dlasé sove- 
reign, rather, he may be called of antiquity. He who found that all was 
Vanity, and turned to behold wisdom in madness and folly, and held that 
there should be no remembrance of the wise any more than of the fool 
for ever, and that there was nothing better than that man should rejoice 
in his own works, and that money answereth all things, must have been 
acquainted with Mammon, and known the power and the importance of 
silver and golden dross. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had kept riches to his hurt, and had lost them 
through evil travail; and had begotten sons, and there was nothing in 
their hands. And yet Sir Jasper Goldthorpe walked Regent Street, and 
was a Baronet there. At home in Milliken Street, Kentish Town, he 
was Mrs. Mordaunt the lodging-house keeper’s husband, at whom the Irish 
servant-girl with a face like a kidney-potato, and the young person from 
the workhouse who ate raw beef, jeered. The single-gentlemen lodgers 
called him “the man of the house,” and were under the general impression 
that he cleaned the knives and blacked the boots. He had been seen 
fetching in the beer from the Bag o’ Nails hostelry round the corner. 
Chype, the landlord, was of opinion that he had been unfortunate in the 
retail shoe-trade. He was held in no estimation by the butcher. The 
greengrocer disdained him, and called him a “party.” The baker hesitated 
to execute his orders without instructions from Mrs. Mordaunt. The tax- 
collector did not lift his hat to him. The gas was rudetohim. The water- 
rates said in an imperious voice that he could not call again, when the ex- 
millionaire meekly opened the door to that official. He had taken to snuff- 
ing, but he had no credit at the tobacco-shop. The omnibus-conductors 
at the Eyre Arms, when he purposed travelling eastward, called him 
“Guv’n’r,” and enjoined him to “look alive.” He was thoroughly despised ; 
for he was in the scrape, as Mr. Kinglake has it, of being alive, and old, 
and poor. Not one of the paltry and shabby beings with whom he had 
commerce dreamt that this had been a King of Men, a captain of fifties 
and of thousands—a potentate who could write yo el rey, who could 
compel friendship and adulation and flattery and lip-service by the lift- 
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ing of his little finger,—who could raise men to riches, or fling them into 
beggary, by a stroke of his pen. Mr. Mordaunt, of Milliken Street, was 
the shabbiest of old broken-down hacks discarded from the chariot of 
Fortune. He was not richer in Regent Street, but he enjoyed more con- 
sideration. The milliners’ girls, gossiping in their work-rooms, as he 
tottered past, called him a fine old gentlemen. He ventured sometims 
so far as the Burlington Arcade, and would be looked upon by its idle 
frequenters as a nobleman whose eccentricities led him to dress so shab- 
bily. Now and then some old patrician acquaintance, coming from the 
clubs, or alighting from his carriage, would recognise and hold him in 
chat for a minute or so, and, returning home, say, “I met poor old Gold- 
thorpe to-day; he is quite worn out.” He was known at some half- 
dozen shops in the purlieus of Regent Street, and the shop-people bowed 
to him, and called him Sir Jasper. He belonged to a little club held at 
a tavern in Beak Street, whose members were chiefly poor artists, strug- 
gling newspaper-men, briefless barristers, patientless surgeons, with one 
or two rich Regent-Street tradesfolk ; and these jolly dogs were kind to 
him, and made much of him, partly for fun, partly through pity, and partly 
through that odd esteem for a man with a handle to his name which 
lingers in the British breast. There is something in knowing a live 
baronet, even if he be not worth twopence-halfpenny in the world. Sir 
Jasper would meet his club-acquaintances in Regent Street, and they 
would take his arm, and show him off, and introduce him to their ac- 
quaintances as a kind of lion. He was wont to brag in a feeble manner 
of his past riches, and to point with tremulous cane to such and such a 
haughty one, rolling by in his chariot, who affected not to know him 
now, but whom he had lifted from the mud, and whose fortune he had 
made. He throve on these miserable little vanities, grew quite gay and 
jaunty towards five o’clock, and would lift his napless hat in defiance to 
the rolling chariots for all that their occupants turned their heads the 
other way. “The obtrusiveness of that man is disgusting,” quoth Tom 
Tadpole, on his hired hack, when the Baronet persisted in saluting him : 
“he still thinks he is one of Us.” “The bankrupt old beggar!” muttered 
the envious Mopps, who always took a walk in Regent Street on fine 
afternoons, in ordér to glower at and to curse the people who seemed 
richer than he. “ He had the impudence to bow to me the other day, 
while I was talking to Mr. Secondary Calipash, on the strength, forsooth, 
of having met me at dinner. He was always a cad, and made long 
speeches. I hate long speeches and cads.” Thus Mopps. 

It would have been twenty times better for this wretched old man 
had his name really been Mordaunt, and had he and his wife really been 
born to the condition of letting lodgings, and had his baronetcy faded 
away like Alnaschar’s vision of riches. But it was not to be so. He 
clung to his baronetey with a feeble fierceness. He grudged that it 
should descend to his son,—his cruel, cold-hearted, upstart son, he called 
him now. Towards five o’clock he would slink into a little pastry- 
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cook’s shop in Cranbourne Street, in whose back parlour he had a chop, 
potatoes, and a cup of coffee, for ninepence. Or he would lurk into a 
cheap French ordinary, behind the Quadrant, where he would feed on 
leather and prunella, or stale fish dressed up with cunning sauces. The 
waiter at Ragaboche’s restaurant called him “ Milor;” and when trade 
was dull, he would discourse with that servitor, who was a Swiss by an 
Italian mother and a Polish father, on his bygone prosperity, and the 
ingratitude of the world. Then, unless it happened to be club-night, 
he would fade away into a tavern in Warwick Street, and drink his cold 
gin-and-water, and prattle about the City articles in the newspapers, 
and be looked up to as a sort of secondhand oracle by the small trades- 
men of the neighbourhood. There was a barmaid who was compassionate 
to him, and gave him snuff from a large Scotch mull, for nothing. He 
would reach home by omnibus, by ten o’clock, and be put to bed by Lady 
Goldthorpe ; and sometimes, when he had taken a little too much gin- 
and-water, he would cry, and take the stumps of his many cheque-books 
from their drawer, and maunder over them in a pitiable manner. We 
will drop the curtain, if you please, upon this not too cheerful spectacle. 
And Magdalen Hill, where was she? why was she not by the side of 
her old friend, her old guardian? Magdalen had gone away; and, as 
usual, pride had done it all. In the very earliest days of Sir Jasper’s 
bankruptcy, Letitia Salusbury had sought her out, with offers of assist- 
ance. Lord Chalkstonehengist’s daughter was as generous as she was 
good: she would have given her ears away, she would have pawned her 
ear-rings, to help any one in distress. “ What can I do for you?” was her 
first question to Magdalen. “ Your fortune, I know, is gone, but mine re- 
mains. You know that papa is very rich, and that he will do any thing I 
ask him; only say what we are to do when this dreadful botheration of a 
bankruptcy is over.” So far all promised well; but the two girls had not 
been a quarter of an nour together before they had a fierce, hot, deadly 
quarrel. It was about Ruthyn Pendragon. That exceedingly vulgar 
person once more came on the ¢apis, and with his clumsy feet was once 
more the means of tearing the carpet to pieces. I believe that Letitia 
pressed Magdalen to marry him. I fear that Miss Hill spoke with even 
fiercer scorn and disdain of the ex-curate than had hitherto been her 
wont. She accused him of living on Letitia’s bounty. “You gave 
him money in the lodging-house, you know you did,” she cried, in pas- 
sionate tones. The two women wrangled as only proud and passionate 
women with no listeners by can wrangle. They parted not to meet again. 
Letitia flung away in a rage, telling Magdalen that she might starve for 
aproud and obstinate wretch. Miss Hill, with drawn-up form, white face, 
and quivering lip, said things not so violent, but that were more pointed, 
and left deeper marks behind them. And could ladies who had moved in 
the best society so wrangle? I thought it was only the common people 
who quarrelled. “Tush!” answers Sefior Asmodeus; “if you will wait 
while I unroof this house in Belgravia, you shall see my Lady fling the 
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silver teapot at my Lord’s head, and the Honourable Mrs. Lamb box her 
grown-up daughter’s ears; and hear what a fine clatter of crockery-ware is 
made when the breakfast-table is overturned, and what an edifying war of 
words is waged in that very low life which is sometimes carried on above 
stairs.” Be quiet, lame Devil! you are but a deformed cynic invented by 
a grinning Frenchman; and it must be only the common people who 
quarrel and throw things at one another. The breach between Letitia 
and Magdalen was not to be healed, and the whole Goldthorpe family 
suffered through that deadly feud. Sir Jasper was inclined to be queru- 
lous, and to murmur at the injury which Magdalen’s “stupid pride,” as he 
called it, had inflicted on his prospects of assistance from the wealthy 
Lord Chalkstonehengist and his open-handed daughter. His wife, as wives 
will, took her husband’s part; and there was sullen animosity in the 
wretched little household even before they left Paddington. So Magda- 
len went away, stern, proud, and unforgiving. She sold her trinkets, she 
sold almost all her clothes, save the black garb she continued to wear in 
remembrance of the dead Hugh. She advertised, with a grim persistency, 
day after day in the Zimes for a situation as governess. She got one at 
last in a school at Clapham, where she was to teach every thing, and have 
thirty pounds a year and her washing. The place was the wretchedest 
of wretched ones. The schoolmistress was the daughter of a cheese- 
monger, and had in early life been a lady’s-maid. She could not spell; 
the writing-master made out her quarterly bills ; but she was scrupulously 
particular as to references, and in taking only the daughters of gentlemen 
as pupils. She had a parlour-boarder at a hundred guineas a year, who 
was forty years old, and Mad, and used to cut her dress into snippets with 
a pair of scissors, and wolf her food with her fingers, and wander about 
the house with her hair down, like a Banshee, nearly frightening the 
scholars into fits. There was a French governess, who almost set the 
house on fire about once a week with reading novels in bed; and an Eng- 
lish teacher, who maintained an amatory correspondence with the dancing- 
master, and subsequently with one of the big boys at Dr. Wackerbath’s 
establishment close by. ‘The governesses all hated one another, and the 
schoolmistress bullied every body from. the servants to the parlour- 
boarders; and in this educational Inferno Miss Magdalen Hill passed eight 
months. It was good for her pride. Perhaps it is good for Pomp to take 
physic sometimes, and repent. Didshe? Iam afraid not. She was as 
cold and self-possessed as ever, and went about her duties in a strict un- 
bending way. She bore the abuse of the coarse avaricious hag who ruled 
the school, and the envy and malice of the shrewish women who were her 
fellow-governesses, and the ceaseless teasing of half a hundred tiresome 
girls. She was very cool and calm without; but I think nevertheless 
there was still a raging fever within her. The Spanish Inquisition is 
abolished, as you know ; the thumb-screws and the scavenger’s-daughter 
in the Tower lie idle; the Smithfield fires are quenched; the pillory is 
headless; the stocks are legless; but, believe me, there are many thou- 
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sand genteel stucco-covered houses in this fair metropolis and its suburbs, 
where the amenities of the Inquisition are practised all the year round, 
and the torture-chamber has its tenants, every day. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE AGONY OF FLORENCE ARMYTAGE : STAGE THE LAST. 


Yes, she had been a great traveller. Amiens, St. Lazare, Lewes, Kirk- 
dale, Kilmainham, La Bourbe, Mannheim, Milan, Preston, Nice,—from 
Lancashire to Lombardy, from the Maritime Alps to the Sussex Downs, 
the little feet, sometimes against their will, had wandered. She had been 
in twenty gaols, and had undergone twenty sentences. She, the gay and 


luxurious, had been accustomed, from her youth upwards, to stone floors 


and iron doors, to prison-gaolers and prison-fare; to be arrested and 
tried, and kept in captivity, for robbing and swindling, were no novelties 
to her. They were the little reverses incidental to a career such as hers 
had been. It is not surprising she did not talk about them in polite so- 
ciety. We are all of us acquainted with some little topics which we don’t 
mention in the drawing-room. We don’t feel it essential to enlighten 
every chance acquaintance about our wig and our cancer, about our false- 
teeth and our pawn-tickets ; about our brother in Colney Hatcb, and our 
uncle who was hanged. We are very apt to prate about the skeleton in 
our neighbour’s cupboard, but do not feel inclined to make a show of the 
very neat specimen of osteology that our own private cabinet may contain. 
We remember what Napoleon said about domestic laundry-work, and 
hold our tongues, and are wise. I never yet heard a gentleman volun- 
teer a full, true, and particular account of how he was kicked in Pall 
Mall, or a lady disclose the precise circumstances which led to her wear- 
ing false-fronts. 

If I were to give you a detailed account of the career of Florence 
Armytage, it would swell this work to thrice its destined size. If I were 
to enumerate, even in the dryest catalogue-maker’s fashion, her escapades, 
her misdeeds, her triumphs, and her humiliations, the catalogue would 
fill a volume. When the man Agar was under cross-examination at a 
famous trial, the advocate, thinking to pose him, asked him how he earned 
his livelihood during the past twenty years. He answered confidently, 
“By Crime.” It was the naked simple truth. Precisely the same may 
be said of Florence. By Crime, and Crime alone, she had lived for years. 
Reticence and evasion are of no use now; it was tempus abire for her. 
The truth must be told about the woman. This poor little popinjay must 
be stripped of its silken rags and golden gewgaws, and exposed as a poor 
trembling forked radish of a criminal as she was. These are hard words 
to say; but they must be said. She had been a liar and a thief from her 
cradle. She had been expelled from innumerable schools for misconduct. 
She robbed the aunt who brought her up. But in all the anguish of all 
the punishments her sins brought upon her, she was always obstinate and 
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defiant. She had a fatal gift for caligraphy, and forged her school- 
fellows’ names in her earliest copy-books. How, when she went to India, 
the passengers in the ship lost rings and money; how winners at play 
suddenly found their stakes disappear; how, at the up-country station, 
where she lived with her husband, wretched native servants were dis- 
charged for robberies which she had committed; how, when she came 
back to Europe, she plundered and cheated right and left; how many 
lady’s-maids were discharged for the sake of trinkets which she had pur- 
loined ; how many tradespeople in England and on the Continent—bankers, 
hotel-keepers, money-changers—were fleeced :—but it is useless to pursue 
the sickening chronicle. ‘The edifice that she had built up—glistening 
white as snow without, black as Hell within—had toppled down upon her 
miserable head and crushed her. There had come an end to the lying, 
and cogging, and fawning, and deceiving. Under one of her innumerable 
false names she had been tried at the Court of Assizes of the Seine for 
forgery and jewel-robbery, and had been sentenced to twenty years’ hard 
labour. 

It would have been easy for the authorities to have tried her under 
her own name, which they knew perfectly well, and for far graver crimes. 
They could have had her head off her shoulders in a trice: her guilt was 
patent to at least a dozen shrewd lawyers and police-spies. Simon 
Lefranc, the Examining Judge, the Procurator-General, the President of 
the Criminal Court, knew well that she was a murderess, and had killed 
a Man. But she had listened in time to judicial argument and judicial 
persuasion, and compromised with Justice, and saved her head. At the 
nick of time, her Influence bestirred himself. Her Influence was power- 
ful; but the scandal created by her crimes would have been so horrible, 
had all that had been known about her been published, that her Influ- 
ence, potent as he was, was forced to be cautious. Her Influence could 
do almost, but not quite, every thing in France. A week since her last 
examination by Monsieur Plon had passed, when her Influence was ad- 
mitted in the dead of night into her cell. A close carriage had brought 
him from a side-door in the Rue de Rivoli to the Quai de l’Horloge. 
Her Influence said little, and made no noise. He was wrapped in a 
cloak, and no one saw his face. It was the last time that Florence and 
her Influence were to meet on earth. 

“ Tenez, madame, il faut en finir,” was said to her in a voice ac- 
customed to command. 

“You used to call me Florence,” she remarked bitterly. 

“Tt was long ago; the end has come. Ask what you want.” 

“ Set me free.” 

“Tt is impossible; you must be imprisoned for twenty years.” 

“You are very different from what you used to be. Do you forget 
the old days ?” 

“T remember them too well. What I tell you is for the best; you 
must be sentenced for twenty years, et puis en verra.” He went away, 
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and she saw him no more; but orders were given that night that not a 
day of her sentence was to be remitted, that no prayer or petition from 
her was to be received, and that her name was never to be mentioned in 
high places. 

“It was time to put a stop to her,” her Influence said, as he sat that 
night smoking his cigar, with his feet on the fender. ‘She has played 
the diable a quatre long enough. If we could have another Troy to- 
morrow, that woman would burn it down.” 

Florence’s compromise with Justice was not without some sacrifice on 
her part. The authorities wanted an oblong packet of papers from her. 
After a last sharp struggle, she gave them up. There were certain little 
revelations too concerning a portrait in a golden locket. These revela- 
tions she made,—they were probably no secrets to her Influence. The 
secret of her last and greatest crime was now buried in her own breast. 
It was safe from the lawyers and police-spies. It was safe with her In- 
fluence; it was safe with her accomplice. A young English desperado, 
who had been tried for burglary and murder at Chaillot more than two 
years before, who narrowly escaped the capital penalty, and died from 
a wound he received in an attempt to escape from the galleys at Belleri- 
port, whither he had been sent to hard labour for life. How clever she 
had been to avoid being arraigned with him !—and what had all her clever- 
ness come to now? 

Her disappearance from England was but a nine-days’ wonder. In 
the polite world, she had always been but a bird of passage; and, for 
aught they knew, she might be enjoying herself in Paris or Italy, or in 
the East even. Only Lord Carnation, happening to be in Paris in the 
autumn of ’51, and strolling into the Court of Assizes of the Seine one 
morning, to see if he could get up a little useful cramming as to the 
French judicial system, saw, sitting on the bench of the accused, between 
two gendarmes, a woman with yellow hair, and in the coarse prison-dress, 
the sight of whose face made him turn white as a sheet, and tremble all 
over. The yellow-haired woman’s eye met his, as he stood among the 
auditory, and a'livid spot came to each of her cheeks, and she grinned a 
ghastly grin. But the woman was arraigned as Femme Maillard of 
Belleville ; she was interrogated, and she answered in the purest French, 
She was tried, and sentenced to twenty years’ hard labour in the usual 
way; and Lord Carnation, rubbing his eyes, murmured that it:was very 
odd, very odd indeed, but that he must have made a mistake. He had not 
made a mistake. He had seen Florence Armytage; but I have been 
told that, a day or two after the trial, his lordship received an“anonymous 
letter, in which he was particularly advised to hold his tongue about 
what he had seen at the Palais de Justice; and was, moreover, in- 
formed, in the politest of terms, that whatever he said would be sure to 
come to the writer’s ears; and that if ever he hazarded any indiscreet 
comments tending to establish an identity between the Femme Maillard 
and any other living creature, he, the writer, would be under the painful 
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necessity of blowing out his lordship’s brains on the first convenient 
opportunity. The letter was signed “One who keeps his Word;” and 
Lord Carnation, whose moral courage was not of the very highest calibre, 
took the advice volunteered to him in good part, and carefully refrained 
from any reference to Mrs. Armytage in his future conversations. Only 
once, when Lord Groomporter, whose notions of things were generally 
of the most confused order, declared he had seen her at Baden-Baden 
with a Russian Prince, to whom she was married, the Earl of Carnation 
said he had heard that she was on the Continent; but he-did not think 
she would be back for twenty years. 

There were persons in England, however, even more interested in her 
exodus. The commercial and financial world,—that is to say, a vast 
number of shopkeepers and bill-discounters,—both in town and country, 
had been swindled and forged upon by her to an almost inconceivable 
amount. They began to have a dim perception that the fashionable Mrs. 
Armytage was also the notorious Miss Armlet, was also the Countess 
Prigolski, from Popoff in Poland; that she was the twin-sister of Lady 
Arabella Tothill Fielding, if not that distinguished, though spurious and 
felonious, member of the aristocracy herself; then it was discovered that 
she and Mrs. Hicks Hall were one and the same person ;—in fact, there 
was no end to Florence’s aliases and Florence’s felonies. Saddington and 
Dedwards, Whittle and Gumtickler, innumerable hosiers, haberdashers, 
milliners, jewellers, and mantua-makers, had been honoured by her cus- 
tom, and had suffered by her. Ephraim Tigg, of Stockwell, was in a 
fury. She had robbed him of thousands, he said; he wanted to send 
Daniel Forester to the World’s End after her. He wanted to go before 
the grand jury and prefer a bill against her. He would have her hanged, 
he would have her burnt alive, he piped out. But a person named Sims 
went discreetly about, and threw oil upon the troubled waters. Filoe and 
Co., of Coger’s Inn, took up a great many of her bills. Five shillings in 
the pound satisfied many of her creditors. More than one West-End bill- 
discounter had good reasons for not mentioning her name with harshness, 
nay even for remembering her with a certain kind of gratitude for the 
good things she had put in their way.. 

“ By Jove, sir,” Mr. Domitian Doo, of Argyle Street, would remark 
to his familiars, “that woman was the best tout in London. She would 
bring the Horse Guards down in a body, jack-boots and all, to do a bit 
of stuff at three months. She would gammon the whole bar of England 
into taking half wine, and the ’ouse of Peers into taking one-third cash, 
and the rest in ivory frigates and camels’ bits. If she had not bust up so 
sudden, she would have brought the Bench of Bishops and the Board of 
Admiralty down to my shop for a trifle in the way of accommodation.” 

“Was she chaste?” I declare that I do not know. No one ever 
knew. There might have been one pure spot on that blackened heart, 
one unsullied moment in that wicked life. Liar, swindler, forger, thief, 
she was known to be. Murderess the French lawyers and police-spies 
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declared she was; but of Florence Armytage, as a chaste or unchaste 
woman, none could speak with certainty. Her Influence perhaps knew; 
but he was silent. 

She was the yellow-haired woman Lord Carnation had seen in Paris ; 
but no Lord Groomporter had ever seen her in Baden-Baden. She was 
taken away three days after her sentence in a cellular van, a horrible 
dungeon upon wheels, which almost jolted and rattled her to death, and 
within whose narrow confines she passed three days and nights of agony 
in darkness and stifling heat, to a great prison in the centre of France. 
She was to have undergone twenty years’ hard labour; but she never per- 
formed one hour ofthat penance. The day after her arrival at her prison- 
house, she broke with her fist the glass-window of her cell,—it was 
secured by bars without,—pounded some pieces into minute fragments, 
and actually swallowed a handful of splintered glass. That was to kill 
herself. Her throat was frightfully lacerated, her hands and lips and 
tongue were almost cut to pieces; but she did not die. She had a long, 
long illness, but recovered. She had a horrible fever, and her hair fell 
off, and she became ugly. She knew that herself; for she clawed off a 
pewter button from a gaoler’s coat, and polished it till she could see her 
face in the tiny mirror, and so found that she was hideous. Her hair fell 
off, as I have said; but her vanity was not quite gone, for she was found 
skimming the grease off her broth with a scrap of woollen rag, to use it 
as pomatum. When she recovered, she tried to hang herself over and over 
again. She assayed to dash her head against the wall of her cell; she once 
bit a piece out of her right arm in the attempt to open a vein; she had 
heard that Negro slaves, under punishment, had contrived to wedge their 
tongues into the cesophagus, and so suffocate themselves ;—but there was 
no use in it, and she could not die. She was reserved for expiation in this 
world ;—who dares predicate about the next? She went through, time 
after time, all the old tortures of dark dungeons, strait-waistcoats, fetters, 
even watchers by day and by night, hunger, and privation. But they 
could not tame her. Priests tried to mollify her, but in vain. She was 
placed, for many weeks, in a ward set apart for lunatic prisoners. There 
was a talk about sending her to the madhouse at Bicétre; but she kept 
her senses, and was only in a rage with herself and with the world. 

At length, by Heaven’s mercy, which is never denied, but only with- 
held for a season for Heaven’s wise purpose, this most miserable of His 
creatures fell ill. It was a decline. It proved one of the very rapidest 
nature. “ Hile wépérissait a vue d'eil,” the prison surgeons said. She 
wasted*away day by day, and the,two livid spots which showed them- 
selves on her cheeks when from her bench she had seen the English 
nobleman at her trial became permanent there. Her lips were all scarred 
with those old marks made by the broken glass, dark brown rings encir- 
cled her eyes; ifthey had put curtain-rings upon her now instead of hand- 
cuffs, they would have slid off her poor shrunken wrists ; her bones asserted 
themselves sharply beneath her skin. She was a terrible sight to see. 
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The summer sun shone very pleasantly into her prison-room one June 
evening in 1852. Sol lucet omnibus. Ah, bah! how trite it is to repeat 
the saw; but still the sun that shines for all shone mercifully upon her 
now. She was dying, and knew it. But upright by her bed sat a Sister 
of Charity; not young and well-favoured, like that Sister Marie-des- 
Douleurs you wot of, but old and harsh-featured. Sister Marie-Catherine 
this was. She was sixty; but she had nursed her patient with angelic 
care and tenderness. She had another watcher by her bed too—only her 
man Sims. He had permission to be with her. Mr. Sims was a great 
traveller in his way, but a more prudent one than that lost creature in 
the bed. He came and went as he listed; and since his arrival she had 
been denied no care and no delicacy, and had been removed from the 
prison infirmary to a cell by herself. 

Sims was a man of the world and worldly, and is so still, and thrives. 
Never mind as to whether he had a heart or not. Who are we that we 
shall glibly declare our neighbour's bosom to be empty, or filled only with 
flints? How about our own vacuum? How about that paving-stone 
beneath our own fifth rib? He tended the dying woman with unceasing 
solicitude. He may have had about as much religious conviction as Tom 
Paine; but I know that he brought her an English Bible. He gave it 
to her just as though it had been an orange or a spoonful of jelly.“ Per- 
haps you’d like something in that way,” he said quietly, and walked to 
the window. 

The Romish nun knew what he had done, but, although she was of an- 
other faith, interposed no word of inhibition. Only, when Florence turned 
her eyes towards her, as though in quest of some permission,—for she 
was very meek and humble now,—the Sister of Charity bowed her head 
in encouragement, and said, “ Lisez, ma fille. La miséricorde de Diew 
est infinie.” 

And whenever Florence Armytage turned inquiring eyes towards 
Sister Marie-Catherine, the nun wearied not to tell her that God’s mercy 
was infinite. 

She lay on her back many hours, day after day, and read the book. 
She lay hours more, not reading; her eyes closed, but not asleep; her lips 
softly moving. 

“ Zille prie!” murmured the nun, and took her rogary, and began to 
pray too in her fashion. 

She was so quietly lying on the evening when Mr. Sims came to her 
for the last time. He sate by her motionless, revolving in his mind who 
knows how many schemes, combinations, worldly intrigues, and knaveries. 
But he never took his eyes off hers. 

She opened them, and murmured something inarticulately. 

“ Drink?” inquired Sims, his hand moving towards a jug of cooling 
beverage. 

She shook her head. 

“ Fan ?” he asked, pointing to a screen of paper. 
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“No,” she said, with an effort, and suddenly sitting up in bed. “Sims, 
let me see a clergyman.” 

“There is but the almoner of the gaol.” 

“It’s no use! Where’s the use of confessing my sins to him. I’ve 
no religion; I’m neither Catholic nor Protestant.” 

The nun seemed to understand what she said, albeit, good woman, 
she spake not a word of English. She rose and took the English Bible, 
and gave it to the dying woman, saying softly, 

“ Priez, ma fille. Cela vous fera du bien.” 

“You are a good woman,” said Florence to her; “kiss me!” 

She held up her face and spoke in French; and the nun bent over her, 
and put her lips to her scarred mouth. 

She was silent for half-an-hour, and then, as suddenly as before, said, 

“Sims, Iam sorry. I should like todo some good. I should like to 
save my father. Sims, he is as wicked as I am.” 

“ He will do no more harm. He is dead.” 

“ Dead !” 

“Tt was for the best. He might have died in a different manner. 
He flew at very high game.” 

She gave a long shudder. 

“ How was it?” she asked. 

“ As I predicted all along. He carried his little chemical experiments 
too far. He died of apoplexy at Mrs. Donkin’s—of apoplexy, you un- 
derstand. But there were some little things found in his laboratory 
that led me to avery different conclusion. There was no fuss made about 
it. He died just after—so far as I can judge—he had discovered the 
Grand Secret,—a poison which has neither taste nor smell, and which 
leaves no vestige of its presence in the human body; but which, I am 
afraid, is rather apt to kill those who inhale its vapour without putting a 
glass-mask over their faces.” 

She did not seem to hear him. It was certain that she was not pay- 
ing attention to him. She was evidently sinking, and near her end. 

All at once, and with a sharp spasmodic cry, she asked : 

“Where is Hugh? Is he dead too ?” 

“ Hugh the convict ?” 

“No; Hugh @oldthorpe. Hugh that was to have married Magdalen 
Hill. Hugh that I killed.” 

“Why, you know you have seen him half-a-dozen times within these 
three days.” 

“T want to see him again. I want him to forgive me.” 

“You silly little creature, has he not told you over and over again 
that he forgives you—that he bears you no malice for having buried him 
alive in that convent in Belgium—in that prison of Belleriport? He is 
Hugh Goldthorpe once more, no longer a lay brother or a convicts’ 
gaoler. He is going home to England to his father and mother.” 

“Sims, I must see him again—for one moment, dear Sims. There 
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is something I have not yet asked him, and which he must do :—be quick, 
Sims, I am dying.” 

Her old confederate motioned to the Sister of Charity to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the moribund, and left the cell. He returned anon, and 
brought with him the dead alive. “ Resurgam” had been written on 
his coffin-plate, and he had risen from the tomb. He was pale and worn, 
and the shadow of his former self; but he was alive. 

Sims beckoned to the Sister of Charity : she understood, and followed 
him. He left Florence and Hugh together for twenty minutes, when the 
young man, with a scared face, opened the door, and bade them enter, for 
God’s sake. 

It was the crisis of her agony. She had risen up to die, and was erect 
on the bed, but anon began to sway and totter. They laid her down with 
gentle force, and bathed her forehead, and put wine and jelly to her lips. 

Once more she sat up in bed and spake. 

“He has promised, he has promised,” she gasped, the sobs of death 
choking her utterance. ‘“ He has promised that he will marry Magdalen. 
Forgive me, Hugh; forgive me, Magdalen; oh, God, forgive me!” 

These were the last words she uttered. It was now seven o'clock; 
but she lay till nearly nine quite still, and giving forth only those quick, 
husky, regular respirations that betokened the end. 

The nun felt her feet, and they were cold; her legs were dead. The 
husky breathings grew more rapid—rapider—confused—and stopped. A 
film was drawn over her eyes, and all at once her flesh changed to marble, 
and she was dead. 

Instinctively, it may be, Sims muttered that it was very hot and 
close, and threw the cell-door open. The window was open already. 
And so her soul had elbow-room; and the Something—we know not 
what—came from between the parted lips of this worn sinner, and passed 
into the Open; going God knows whither, and to be judged God alone 
knows how. ‘Truly her sins were scarlet; but there is snow that is white, 
—and who can tell? 

The nun drew out a silver watch, and marked the hour. 

“ La miséricorde de Dieu est infinie,” she murmured. She died at 
nine; at ten they will come to put her in her shroud. 


There is little more to be said. Mrs. Armytage made no will; but 
she had nevertheless an executor,—a faithful one too,—whose name was 
Sims. On the day of his marriage with Magdalen Hill, he put into the 
bridegroom’s hands a pocket-book containing bank-notes to the value of 
three thousand pounds. 

“ Don’t scruple to take it,” said Mr. Sims to the astonished recipient; 
“it is all your own. You see I know a thing or two; and Filoe and Co. 
were enabled to rescue a trifle out of the fire after our poor little friend’s 
blow-up. A prodigious woman that, sir. She might have gone any where, 
and done any thing like the Peninsular war—was it not the Peninsular war? 
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—if it had not been for her Impulse. Good by, my dear Hugh. Good by, 
Mrs. H. I am Hugh’s godfather, you know, and knew him when he 
was a baby in long clothes. I'll take care that the old people don’t want 
for any thing. Filoe and Co. are not broken yet. Good by; I am going 
to the play.” 

And thus dramatically intent, although it was barely one o’clock in 
the day, Mr. Sims took his departure. 

Were Hugh and Magdalen happy, I wonder? I hope s so. I know 
they went to ‘Van Dieman’ s Land, and that Hugh was very successful as 
a sheep-farmer. 

One word in conclusion. When last I heard of him, Ruthyn Pen- 
dragon, all ex-curate of the Church of England as he was, had not 
quite abandoned the clerical profession. He was still the Reverend 
Ruthyn Pendragon ; he was the most popular and the most prosperous 
preacher in London. He had founded a new sect,—that of the Peculiar 
Christians, indeed—of which he was a shining light and Professor. 
His wit, his humour, his learning, his eloquence, were admired by hun- 
dreds of thousands of weekly worshipers. Bishops and prime ministers 
came incognito to hear him. The chapel in which he held forth proved 
a world too small for his enthusiastic admirers, and they built him a 
monstrous tabernacle on the site of a horse-bazaar. But he was still, 
and incorrigibly so, an exceedingly vulgar person. He has lately taken 
to lecturing on Apes and Vermin, and his lectures are listened to as 
eagerly and applauded as vehemently as his sermons. I should not 
omit to state that he has taken to himself a wife, and that the lady in 
question has a right to call herself, if she so chooses, the Honourable 
Mrs. Pendragon. 

‘“‘ Where are you going?” asked the tract at the Goldthorpe Station. 
I think the deformed Slave was in the right when, questioned as to his 
destination, he answered that he knew nothing about it. Where are we 
all going, I wonder? 
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Dreaming. 

Ir is perhaps only right that at the very outset of this paper I should 
state, that it is purely practical, not in the slightest degreenecromantic, and 
that its perusal will not be of the smallest assistance to any one wishing 
to be skilled in the reading of visions or the interpretation of dreams. I 
am unversed in the happy “ hunting-grounds” of teacups, and have had 
little experience in signs and wonders; one crow does not plunge me into 
the depths of despair, nor am I particularly exhilarated at the sight of 
three; and when pieces of slate burst out of the fire, I feel much more 
anxiety for the state of the hearth-rug than to know whether the projec- 
tiles are “purses” or “coffins.” In my school-days I bought the Wor- 
wood Gipsy's Dream-Book, after a visit to the Beulah Spa (does any 
one in the world beside myself remember the Beulah Spa, its gipsies, its 
wandering minstrel,—by no means like Mr. Robson in the farce, but a 
very distinguished party with black eyes and ringlets, green doublet, 
buff boots, and tinkling guitar, firmly believed by me in those days to be 
an eccentric foreign nobleman ?); but the perusal of its mysteries made 
no great impression on me; nor do I recollect much about Napoleon's 
Oracle, or Book of Fate, save that it was a sixpenny pamphlet, with a 
yellow paper cover, and by no means resembling the gigantic volume 
inscribed with cabalistic characters, which, in the frontispiece, the victor 
of Marengo, with his hands duly clasped behind his back, was depicted 
as consulting. No; my visions are of a very different kind! 

Those kind friends, both known and unknown, who have been good 
enough to express themselves as interested in my “ Broad-Awake” state,* 
may probably be glad to learn that I, to a certain extent, compensate 
myself for my watchful night-hours by a facility for day-dreaming, which 
I have cultivated to a very successful pitch. It is pleasant occasionally 
thus to shut out the dull present work-a-day life, with its various cares 
and carpings, petty though they be, and with half-shut eyes to conjure up 
the youthful mirth and fanciful scenes of the past,—scenes which rise 
before the imagination without the annoyances which they actually pos- 
sessed, as these have faded out of them, and are happily not reproducible 
in the gentle moonlight of memory. Such visions partake but little of 
the sorrowful; “what is not might have been” certainly, but though un- 
romantic, it is probably correct to say that things are very much better 
as they are. The youthful passion was very romantic, and the “ parting- 
hour,” as we loved to call it, was undoubtedly very—very “bitter,” I think, 
was the expression ; but we survived it, Amaryllis and I. She has sported 
in the shade many times since then, I’ve no doubt, and is now doing her 
duty in that Materfamilias condition of life to which she has been called 





* See Temple Bar for May 1861. 
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by a worthy sugar-broker in the Westbournian district. Other early fan- 
cies have expired as peaceably ; and if one recurs to them now, it is only 
to wonder how they could have ever had existence, so changed are the 
heart and brain where they once flourished, and so utterly incapable now 
of affording them the slightest nutritive encouragement. Indeed, the 
only twinge of remorse which a man is likely to feel among such visions is 
at the recollection of some gigantic act of impudence or folly, the com- 
mission of which he’can only account for by his youth and want of expe- 
rience. There must surely be very few of us plyers of the pen who do 
not look back with burning cheeks and an unpleasant inward sensation 
at most of our early lucubrations, and wonder how on earth we ever had 
the insolence to write, or publishers the stupidity to print them. Honest 
men will reverse the story of Swift’s dreary exclamation, “ What a 
genius I had when I wrote that book!” and will think more than half 
mournfully of the bumptious folly which made us regard all as foemen 
worthy of our steel-pen, and led us to filter our raw reading, our half- 
fledged wit, and—only decent ingredient—our tremendous animal spirits 
into vials of pert wrath, to be poured indiscriminately on the heads of 
all—grave historian, thoughtful poet, brilliant novelist, or pungent wit 
—upon whom we elected to sit in judgment. 

Dreaming of the future is pleasant also, though necessarily hazy and 
vague. Looking forward into the vista of years to come, and building 
up such air-castles as will probably never exist, one is apt to get rid of a 
certain amount of selfishness and egotism belonging to the present, and 
to assign to oneself a far humbler position than we now hold. Our part 
in the performance will by that time have been nearly played out; we 
shall have gained the applause or censure which we merited, and shall 
be sitting composedly in the background waiting for the curtain to fall, 
or shall be looking on with delight at the burning eloquence or graceful 
gesticulation of some younger member of the company. This interest in 
the fortunes of others gilds visions of the future with a brilliancy which 
they would otherwise lack; and I cannot fancy any man of sense being 
unhappy in the thought that he will have to retire, and make way for 
others. Happy he whose “ others” are his own flesh and blood; who has 
loved them in their past, and glories in their present as well as hopes for 
their future, and who, when the time comes, can abdicate in their favour, 
not merely with a good grace, but with expectant thankfulness ! 

The dream, however, which I am about to chronicle was a day-dream; 
it has just occurred, it has passed before me minutely and in detail as 
IT lay back in my chair, vivid and real,—and yet I cannot persuade myself 
that it was not a dream. Is it two months or ten years ago since my 
last experience of that well-known Channel crossing ?—the hurried start 
from sleep on arrival at Dover; the uncertainty as to which is the Ostend 
and which the Calais boat; the long damp pier, with the tossing sea in 
the distance; the shouting porters; the rumbling trucks; the forced 
hilarity of some passengers, the indescribable imbecility of others. There, 
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in large black bundles, unrecognisable in hooded cloak and tasselled capote, 
lie the bodies of dismal foreigners; here, getting into the way of the man 
at the wheel, and persisting in obstructing his view of the compass, are 
two or three of those English barristers always met in long-vacation time 
on outward-bound Channel-boats, with their tweed suits, and their inter- 
minable stories of former Continental tours. All are “ going up” various 
mountains, of course, and “what my guide said to me last year, and 
what he will say to me this,” is perpetually discussed to the infinite bore- 
dom of the other passengers. 

My dream is sufficiently vivid to show me that that dread and weird 
old man of the passport office at Calais has by no means been abolished 
by recent alterations ; but sits there as rigid and imposing as ever, still 
stumbling in helpless imbecility over English surnames, and still visé-ing 
passports with a death-warrant-signing air. Nor has any change occurred 
in the night-journey: still the well-known representative of the English 
bar, somewhat used up with hard work and late hours, about to revivify 
himself at some German Spa; still the new-married couple, who, having 
been separated during the agonies of sea-sickness, now sit side by side, and 
hand in hand, and nod hopelessly and knock their heads against each other 
in the unromantic gymnastics of overpowering sleepiness; still are we 
roused at every ten miles by deep-mouthed bellowings of station-names; still 
is “Dou-ar” flung through the window, specially opened for the purpose 
by a black-bearded guard, as though it were a word of terrific warning ; 
and still is our arrival at Lille, at 3 a.M., tinged with the horrible feeling 
that we have to wait in the dreary salle-a-manger of that dreary station 
for some two hours before proceeding on our journey. A new phase in 
the dream, though, is here in the introduction of Lille streets, hitherto 
only known as death-silent and deserted, now at day-break filled with 
excited crowds. It is the morning of the departure of the conscripts, and 
the entire neighbourhood of the railway-station swarms with life and 
bustle. Brothers and male friends generally accompanying, no fathers 
to be seen; mothers tearful, prayerful, not a little proud too, and many 
gazing with half-bright, half-tear-dimmed eyes on the departing war- 
riors. Male friends very proud of the acquaintance, and strongly exhort- 
ant in a back-slapping and hand-shaking fashion. Conscripts themselves 
very young boys, generally three parts drunk, and always more than 
three parts elated with vanity; a great deal of Mourir pour la Patrie 
and Partant pour la Syrie, beginning martially and ending dismally, 
and a vast amount of what Mr. Meagles aptly defined as “ marshonging 
and allonging”’ every where. 

German Vaterland enters now upon my dream; very official and stuck- 
up at Herbesthal, where it is rigid in the matter of passport, and inexor- 
able in the searching of hand- carried bag, but mellowing considerably at 
Cologne. The bustle of life teems in the usually gloomy old city, and the 
staircase of the Hotel Disch is gay with flowers and shrubs,—fitting 
tribute to the presence therein of the Prince and Princess Frederick- 
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William. In my dream I see her—our dear little Princess Royal of 
old times—lying back in her open carriage, by the side of her yellow- 
moustached husband, and looking happier far than when I last saw her 
waving tearful adieux to her family before the assembled Gravesend cor- 
poration. Pleasant looks German Vaterland, so much of it at least as 
concerns the Rhine border, seen from the Rhine railway. A better plan 
of locomotion this than the old route by steamer, so far as the lower por- 
tion of the river is concerned. Drachenfels, Rolandseck, Nonnenwerth lie 
close under ken;—there stands the old Thurm of Andernach, and then 
we run into the suburbs of Neuwied,—town so loathed by British youth 
hither sent on scholastic expeditions. Does my dream give me a night’s 
rest? If so, surely I will spend it at Coblentz, where, snugly bestowed 
in the arms of the Giant, zwmn Riesen, where, smoking my Canaster and 
tippling my ale in the shade, I will dreamily gaze on the bristling wall 
of Ehrenbreitstein. 

Next day floats my dream-bark on the broad bosom of Rhine, tink- 
ling her bell as we approach each white village, dotting the vine-covered 
banks, cleverly catching the thin boat conveying the black-garmented 
Sisters of Charity, or the finger-ringed commis-voyageur, who is so care- 
ful of his carpet-bag with the parrot worked in green and red worsted on 
its side. No time to stop at St. Goar, so oft visited in old student-days ; 
and scarce time to listen to the fifteen-times repeated echo awaked by the 
indefatigable party who is always pistol-firing on the Lurlei; energetic 
Kellners, hustling aside British matrons, and piling up camp-stools in 
Ossa-Pelions, proclaim that dinner is forthcoming; and while going 
through that protracted ceremony, we are hidden by the o’erlapping awn- 
ing from Bacharach and Lorch, from the Rheinstein and Assmanshausen. 
Ah, how fragrant the post-prandial cigars, how tasteful the post-prandial 
Riidesheimer, consumed beneath the setting sun between Boppart and 
Bingen! how sweet the rest at Castel, tinged with hopeful anticipations 
of Switzerland so nearly approached ! 

And now my dream becomes more than ever dim, and I have diffi- 
culty in dissecting one snow-clad mountain from another,—in settling 
which blue water belonged to which lake,—in what valley lay the crum- 
bling remains of what dread avalanche. A railway lands me in Basle, 
and a short-coated waiter shows me to my room, and points out the 
advantages of my balcony overhanging the rushing Rhine. Civilisation 
here, and civilisation’at Zurich, ultra-civilisation ; for am I not at the 
Bellevue au Lac, and do I not get noble chambers, with sumptuous 
French cookery, and Hermitage the most mellifluous? Do I not in the 
early morning plunge me in the green waters of the lake, taking rapid 
“headers,” dire as those of Mr. Boucicault, in the company of three Mos- 
soos in striped drawers, who are conversational though timorous? and 
do I not in the sweet evening take a “ promenade” on the same waters, 
in a boat, the rower whereof stands behind me and perpetually backs 
water, while I recline under the most fly-harbouring of awnings? Do 
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I not say adieu to Zurich, as the sun is setting, and causing the spires of 
te church to stand out in the most splendid theatrical “ effect,”—I com- 
fortably nestling in a carriage, and pursuing a road the up-and-down 
hilliness of which keeps the right hand of my coachman in a perpetual 
coffee-mill action with the break, so unceasingly applied and remitted ? 
The moon is high, and we are winding among the weird dark shadows of 
the mountains, when, with a loud crack of the whip, and a prolonged 
“ H—oup 1a!” the driver, withdrawing his attention from the coffee-mill, 
urges his cattle into a gallop, which they continue until they are pulled 
short up at the door of a quaint little inn standing in the middle of the 
quaint little town of Ziig. Very vividly and distinctly do I see that 
quaint little inn, so thoroughly Swiss, with its’ open courtyard (in the 
midst of which I saw our carriage, in the early morning, dust-covered 
and draggled, and looking as if it had, as it literally had, been out all 
night), overlooked by its wooden galleries, and frowned upon by odd 
gables and angular turrets; with its inlaid floors and its heavy windows 
which wouldn’t open, or, being open, wouldn’t shut; with its low-roofed 
salle-a-manger, hung round with queer old-fashioned aquarelles of the 
various neighbouring lakes; with its omnipresent smell of honey, and its 
never-ceasing cackling of fowls; and with every thing about it so exactly 
like what I had read of and seen, on the stage a thousand times, that I 
should scarcely have been surprised on walking out to find Gessler’s cap 
on a pole in the market-place, and Tell conferring with Melchthal at the 
fountain. 

My dream is now blurred over with rain and mist, and I have a hazy 
view of a steamer skulking through a thick fog, covered with drenched 
English people, clad in the shiny and odoriferous preparations of Mr. 
Macintosh, who are going to “do the Righi.” The dreamer does not the 
Righi, though, but sitteth in the open balcony of the Adler at Arth, 
than which a drearier place cannot be conceived, and museth on the 
miseries which his fellow countrymen are undergoing,—the dull ascent, 
the over crowded Kulm, the damp beds, the charivari of muleteers, the 
shivering counterpaned crowd, the infernal horn, the drunken-looking red- 
faced sun. Linsteigen, meine Herren, for another carriage is ready,—a 
carriaye small and draughty, and through the cracked windows of which 
the yellow mist rising from the lake penetrates with fell and bone-racking 
intent. That is Lucerne lying far down below us; and now this is the 
Schweizer Hof (not Sweeserofe, as the young man in the patent-leather 
boots and the suit of check dittoes persists in calling it),—the Schweizer 
Hof, which is crammed from “attic to basement,” and where they 
laugh at my application for a bed. Equally hilarious are they at the 
Englischer Hof, at the Cygne, at the Balances, at the White Horse. 
Where do I sleep that night but at the Wild Man, who is pictorially 
represented of hirsute tendency, dressed in a thin vine-wreath, and 
bearing a portentous club. ‘I'he Wildness of the Man is to be found in 
the horsiness of his beef, the strength of his garlic, the sourness of his 
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wine. The sheets of the bed which the Wild Man provides me are of 
canvas, the pillows of the thickness of a pocket-handkerchief; while, ior 
the first few hours, surge through the keyhole the beery accents of Sol- 
daten-Ineder, which the military associates of the Wild Man are singing 
in his Kneipe. But this savage is strictly clean, and honest and kind; he 
sees that his company is accustomed more to civilisation than wildness, 
and he does his very utmost to make them comfortable in his wigwam, 
and so does the snowy-bodiced Wild Woman, his wife. They eat better 
at the Schweizer Hof that night, and perhaps there was a flea or two less 
in that palatial establishment; but there could not have been more atten- 
tion and more civility than we experienced. 

I am afraid that when the numerous representatives of the great 
British nation, brave in British broadcloth, were burying their faces in 
their Lincoln and Bennett hats at the commencement of “the English 
service,” this dreamer was seated in a railway-carriage, conversing with a 
cheery Swiss soldier, whose trousers were a singular combination of cloth 
and leather,—it was difficult to say which was the thicker or harder 
material,—and looking out on the lovely country in the neighbourhood 
of Berne. Berne was it? or Thun? or where? It is difficult to carry 
away a distinct recollection of each place in one’s waking moments; but 
in a dream who can distinguish between them? One has but a general 
and confused notion of odd, quaint little towns, with wooden belfries and 
gleaming spires; of hilly streets and broad market-places very Tell-sugges- 
tive; of chalets, brown and weather-stained like an old sailor’s face, with 
the date of the building, and occasionally an uncouth rhymed prayer on 
the house-front; of long alcoved streets, with fountains playing in their 
centre, where chattering, hard-featured, grim-visaged women are going 
through the ceremony cf “the wash.” Outside the town, passing through 
the old gate, was a Glockenthurm, with its large-faced, quaint, old time- 
piece, where the cock flaps its wings and crows for the hour, and across 
which, at noon, the twelve Apostles slowly pass and bow deferentially to 
their Lord; now a square, thickset, vagabond old tower, the ragged 
edges of whose portcullis stand, like an old gentleman’s teeth, above the 
heads of you passing underneath. Outside the tower then; now long 
dusty roads, with the never-failing poplar fringe; now a thin, rough, 
rugged line of path, on one side lined with the huge débris of former ava- 
lanches,—enormous splinters of rock, with a dwarf-pine growing in their 
fisstires, and the whole line of their descent perfectly visible on the face 
of the cliff behind them,—on the other a roaring torrent, not without its 
avalanche reminiscences either, round which it bubbles and hisses and 
foams, and then speeds on its way, leaping into the light thousand-hued, 
sweet-voiced, — surely one of Nature’s grandest sights! Here rise, 
straight in front of you, thousands of feet of sheer cliff, round the base of 
which you, Gulliver, wind, looking up in awe-stricken silence at its snow- 
crowned top, rose-pink in the evening sunset. ‘here are the Schreck- 
horn and the Wetterhorn, the Eiger and the Ménch, and far away, just 
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within the horizon’s rim, lie, cold and glittering, other peaks, known to 
you but as haunts of the brave British barrister on his vacation,—the 
Alpine-Club member, who speaks the noble patois of Lincoln's Inn (you 
hear him often enough at the tables Chéte), the French of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe with a fine Oxford accent, and who has so many stories all commenc- 
ing “Kong je fezzy Cassong der Monty Rosar.” Here, lying supine in the 
sun, is the crétin,—now a blear-eyed hobbling man, now a short, stunted, 
deformed woman (God help us, that such a shambling being could claim 
that sacred name !), who, roused by the sound of our approaching wheels, 
comes and barks at the carriage-door, holding outstretched hand, and, so 
to speak, putting its affliction pistol-wise at your head and demanding 
your money. There, reaping amongst the thin harvest, or, burden-beast- 
like, carrying enormous trusses on their backs, are the thin-clad, thin- 
faced, hideous women, their poor goitred throats hanging, egg-like, on 
their chests, their wretched limbs bare, tanned, and skinny, their miser- 
able faces telling of want and hopelessness and dirt ; here, lounging 
against the chdlet-doors, idling, loafing, nothing-doing, unkempt, un- 
cleansed, uncaring, are the men,—the “ brave Switzers” of your poet, the 
muchi-belauded children of freedom ! 

Which is which, and who is who, in this mystified dream-land? This 
pleasant garden, with the water rippling at its edge, with the smoking- 
kiosks and the silvered reflecting-globes, and the fountain with the foot- 
square basin for the swans, and the reading-room, and the bateau-i- 
vapeur boarding-house by the landing place,—surely this is the domain 
of Knecktenhofer (irreverently known as Knickerbocker), proprietor of the 
Hotel Bellevue at Thun? Very good is Knecktenhofer’s caravanserai,— 
good his table dhéte, though perhaps a little overdone with Gemse (roast 
chamois), and a trifle too fresh as to the fowls, which must have been 
clucking half an hour before they were placed on table. Marvellous is 
Knecktenhofer’s selection of Rhine wines (try the Riidesheimer, costly 
but delicious), clean are his beds, attentive his Kellners, good every thing 
save his bonne musique d’ Allemagne, of which he vaunts himself, and 
which is the worst band of instrumentalists throughout the length and 
breadth of unharmonious Switzerland. Now uprises Interlachen, pied-d- 
terre of the wandering Briton, who has colonised the place, and who here 
ean drink his Bass and read his Times within sight of the Jungfrau, and 
within hearing of the avalanches. Lauterbrunnen, valley of fountains 
only, with its thin thready dustfall of the Staubbach, surrounded by its 
foul beggars, and its echo-raising horn-blower, and all its train of salad- 
spoon-selling harpies. Grindelwald, with its dirty glaciers and its jolly 
little inn, the courtyard filled with dusty carriages and harness-shak- 
ing mules, and brown guides sunning themselves on benches, and drink- 
ing the thinnest of vn du pays. Through the Simmenthal to Vevay, 
two dreaming days of carriage-drive, full of strange reminiscences of 
wondrous gaps and bursts of mountain-scenery; of sun-tanned drivers 
and fat horses ; of old inns nestling behind courtyards, in quaint, never- 
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visited, abandoned towns. Dining in one of these (and a better dinner I 
never ate, nor drank better Beaujolais), the landlord modestly enough 
offered his company, and we had a long chat, in which he told me that 
from October till June he never saw a strange face, never attempted to 
do a stroke of business, and that his sole amusement was shooting and 
fishing. Vevay at last, after lying close under my hand for hours, but 
unapproachable through the deviating road,—a perfect collar of S’s, an 
interminable serpentine descent. Vevay and luxury at the Trois Cou- 
ronnes, Leman “wooing me with its placid face,” the loveliest sunset 
imaginable, and fireworks not equal to those at Cremorne. Then Clarens, 
Montreux, and the rest of the Rousseau locale, lovely but cockney fied, be- 
villaed, be-stuccoed, and really unromantic; and Chillon, of which more 
at another time. 

No tinie now, for I am getting restless in my dreams, as I fear my 
readers must have been long’ since in reading their record. No time now to 
tell of Chamounix, reached after the most demoniac jolting in springless 
char, over roads manufactured from tons of granite carelessly dropped 
here and there, and intersected by tumbling streams, the bridges over 
which were composed of loose pine-planks, with foot-and-a-half inter- 
stices between them,—of Chamounix, which has a telescope perpetually 
at its eye to look at black dots on a white surface, supposed to be climbers 
on the Calotte of Mont Blanc, or which is perpetually excursionising dur- 
ing the day, and lying of its exploits during the evening,—of Chamou- 
nix, so quaint and primitive in its little village, so civilised and luxurious 
in its big grand hotels,—of Chamounix, showing its English tendencies 
in its erection of an English church, the one solitary tablet in which is to 
the memory of my dear departed friend, who first popularised the village, 
and which was erected by his brother, who has recently gone to join him 
in “The Silent Land.”* No time now to inspect the Livre de Voyageurs 
at Tairraz’s—though, as a record of self-sufficient egotistical nonsense, it 
would afford ample amusement for a cynical half-hour. No time to linger 
over the vision of my shadowy self on a scarcely more substantial mule, 
winding round zigzag paths, and overhanging unfathomable precipices, 
on the Téte-Noire pass. ; 

No! the last stage of thy dream is on me now, and I see all its sur- 
roundingss devoid of mist and in all clearness. I see the tall room, with its 
three windows, and its muslin curtains, its stopped clock, its round table, 
and its bed, in which I, moribund as I think, am stretched. I arrived 
this evening at Martigny, “seedy,” but nothing more; and now at 11 
p.M. I am grievously ill, and begin to feel that my case is serious. So 
do those in attendance on me, though by one of them—God be thanked ! 
—the extent of the danger is not known until it is past and over. But 





* Above the entrance-door of the English church at Chamounix, and facing 
the altar, is a white marble tablet, inscribed, ‘To the memory of Albert Smith, who 
died on the 23d May 1860, in the 44th year of his age, this tablet is erected here 
in the English church at Chamounix by his affectionate brother, Arthur Smith.” 
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the other is a man,—a shrewd, clear-headed, warm-hearted man,—and he 
sees the pallor gradually stealing over my cheek, and the cramps racking 
my devoted limbs, and the feverish tossing of my frame. A Doctor 
has been summoned, and arrives. Ah! all of you who have been seriously 
ill know how we look for that doctor’s arrival here in our own happy 
English homes! He has attended us, perhaps, since childhood; is our 
friend, with old reminiscences of childish jokes which he had enjoyed with 
us; or, in more serious cases, he is a man whose name and fame are known 
to the world, and on whose advice we rely implicitly the moment it is 
uttered. A different style of doctor enters on my dream! A solemn 
bearded man, in a straw hat and buff shoes, one glance at whose face is 
enough to show his total inanity. He deposits his straw-hat solemnly in a 
corner ; then, advancing to the bed-side, offers me “Bon soir,” and asks me 
all my symptoms. I detail them to him categorically; I am literally in an 
advanced stage of cholera, and 1 implore the strongest remedies. He retires; 
and, after an absence of ten minutes, he returns with a tisane,—a pleasant 
decoction of camomile-flowers, served in a teapot with some hot water. I 
implore something stronger, and he brings in some sirop d’orange. He sees 
me slipping away from between his fingers, sees my life ebbing under his 
hand; but he either cannot or dare not (for your foreign doctor is not 
merely ignorant, but horribly timid) give me any thing more potent. 
Then the dull hours of the night glide by, and with each return of the 
attack I feel myself growing weaker and nearer death; and I hear the 
doctor whisper to my friend, that my case is desperate, and that I shall 
probably not live till morning. The straw-hat and the buff-shoes retire 
to fetch some medicament, and then I make one struggle for my life; I 
will have no more of his trash; I will have some brandy,—and I bethink 
me of a remedy which I carry in my portmanteau. They bring me 
brandy, and I drink it furiously. The doctor enters while I am in the 
act; calls me suicide, and washes his hands (morally) of all responsibility. 
But the brandy drags me back to at least a semblance of life, and enables 
me to get through the hours, until the English pbysician—who has been 
telegraphed for from Geneva—arrives. So kind, yet clever, is his face, so 
genial his voice, so cheering his manner, that I fancy myself well at once, 
and do not know till afterwards that even then I am in great danger. 
But he never leaves me day or night; my own kind companions are de- 
voted in their attention; and the people of the hotel—the burly landlord, 
the swarthy handsome chambermaid, the willing “ boots”—all vie in 
zeal and kindness. So that from the last-named dream I wake much 
reduced in bodily strength, and, let me trust, humbled and grateful for 
my permitted recovery. Wake, to find myself among the dear ones at 
home, and to feel, though but a few short weeks have passed since its 
occurrence, that the last portion of the dream was—nothing but a night- 


mare. 
E. ¥. 
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Muscular Education. 


Tue three aristocracies,—Blood, Brain, and Muscle,—opposed and anta- 
gonistic as they are, meet upon the common ground of birthright. Genius 
may ridicule high birth and despise ancient lineage; the man of gentle 
blood, and he of still gentler mould, may look with mingled envy, ad- 
miration, and despair upon the young Hercules of the soil; but ordinary 
mortals, boasting no title to any of these estates, can see that the genuine 
specimens are all born poets, born peers, and born Hercules. The surest 
inheritance of all, however, is health and strength, and perhaps this is at 
the same time the most to be envied and the most enjoyable. For what 
is it to have the blood of the Plantagenet in one’s veins, if it requires to 
be filtered at every pore and drained a every joint? and who would 
choose the path of genius, that leads so often along the brink of madness, 
meets misery and disappointment, death before the prime, and eternal 
deafness to the praises of posterity? The stream of noble ancestry is con- 
stantly diverted and lost in streamlets and muddy channels; and as to 
genius, Nature seems ever to bar the entail, as though she were jealous 
lest a Promethean race should spring up and annihilate her ancient sons 
of Earth; but the succession to a strong race is like the rising of the sun 
and the recurrence of the seasons—sure and recreative. The strong man 
by constitution inherits a reality, not a mere name; he enjoys the hon- 
ours of his family, and feels a pride in himself and his race, which has an 
independence and genuineness about it that places him in an aristocracy of 
his own. Many a Plantagenet may well regard him as a superior, and 
offer to barter, if he could, all his antique virtues and all his old posses- 
sions for that one priceless estate of health and strength. But no wealth 
can purchase this ancestry, and not even physical education can supply 
the stamp of robust and vigorous parentage. 

At the very head of our subject, then, stands good birth. Not but 
that the child of robust parents may be so badly brought up as to become 
a very weak man, and that by proper training the offspring of weakly 
parents may be moulded into a fair average specimen of manhood; but 
that to possess health and strength of the normal vigour, or to attain 
exceptional prowess amongst the strong, is not granted to any but those 
who are born strong. 

Though there has been so much dispute upon the point, there is no 
doubt that we inherit many qualities from our parents. The mere family 
likeness is a fact familiar all the world over; and though the same form 
in appearance may not always be associated with the same qualities, and 
though rare instances occur of very great differences between the child 
and the parents, yet the fact of transmission of individual characteristics 
is too universal to be resisted. The whole origin and permanence of 
races in man and animals rest upon this. To mention an extreme case, 
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Negro husbands of white women have a progeny more or less marked by 
the Negro peculiarities, we may say for endless generations; and the 
children of Europeans married to Negresses, follow the mother. The 
Jewish physiognomy is preserved to the present day in a marked and strik- 
ing manner, resembling the type of the ancient race, as we may see it so 
admirably well delineated on the sculptured walls of the Assyrian palaces. 
This, it need hardly be said, is wholly attributable to the universal adher- 
ence of the Jews to their law of not intermarrying with any but their own 
race. But, as illustrative of our argument in reference to the bodily pecu- 
liarities, none can be more convincing than the well-known facts about the 
breeds of dog's and horses. It is difficult to conceive how two animals of 
the same kind could be so very different as a King Charles’s spaniel and a 
greyhound,—the one small, round-headed, short-legged, and altogether 
dumpy, with long hair and feathered legs; the other with long sinewy 
limbs, provided with immense muscles, a body lanky and slim, bearing a 
pointed head, and finished off with a finely-tapered tail. We see at a 
glance that the one animal is doomed to be a lady’s lap-dog, or if he 
escapes being thus spoiled in his youth, the best he can do is to ferret 
about in the thick brushwood and start the game, without a chance of 
catching it; but the hound is made for speed, and hunts his game not 
by the nose, but by the sight, and he catches it. If these dogs did not 
transmit their qualities, they would never have become a race, and the 
pedigree of a greyhound would not be a matter of the consequence it is. 
A mongrel greyhound—as, for example, one with a dash of the setter or 
terrier—might be a very clever dog, but he would assuredly have lost his 
muscular haunches and his long, sinewy, slender, but light and powerful 
legs. His capabilities as a racing and hare-catching animal would be 
destroyed. From similar causes the Arabian race of horses differs so 
widely from the little Shetland pony, or the huge Flanders animal, com- 
pared with which it is “ Hyperion to a satyr.” If we want, however, to 
produce a race of good useful animals, not fleet and wild as the Arab and 
high-mettled as the racer, the sang pur must be sacrificed to an alliance 
with rude bone and weight. In this way the nerve and muscle of the 
aristocrat of the desert are infused or grafted into the duller and more 
plodding brute. Lut the race-horse breeder, without being a deep phy- 
siologist, has learned his craft by observation. He knows that the strong 
points of dam or sire will come out strong in the foal. An animal 
having come to the front amongst a host of well-bred competitors, rarely 
disappoints the expectations forthed of him, or her, in the progeny; 
for the reason that the characteristic peculiarities are transmitted. The 
success of the breeding depends upon the skilful combination of the strong 
points in the parent animals. The celebrated Abd-el-Kader was recently 
appealed to by General Daumas, of the French army, who had a long ex- 
perience with the Arabs, as to whether the sire or the dam was the most 
valuable for breeding purposes. The answer was: “The experience of 
centuries has established that the essential parts of the organisation, such 
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as the bones, the tendons, the nerves, and the veins, are always derived 
from the stallion. The mare may give the colour, and some resemblance 
to her structure, but the principal qualities are due to the stallion.” 
Though the muscles are not mentioned in this description, we must pre- 
sume that it was meant to say that the qualities of strength and speed 
were inherited from the sire. Mr. Orton, in his lectures on “ The physi- 
ology of breeding,” so far agrees with this opinion of Abd-el-Kader as to 
say that the male gives the locomotive organs, while the female gives the 
internal organs. The most reliable statement of this subject will be found 
in Mr. Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. Mr. Lewes, after showing 
that the laws of hereditary transmission are not yet perfectly apprehended, 
points to certain modifying influences—in atavism or ancestral influence, 
as when a child resembles its grandfather or grandmother, and not its 
parents ; “‘ potency of the individual,” as when some strong peculiarity 
of feature or constitution predominates, and produces the decided resem- 
blance to the father or mother ; and “ potency of organisation” at a par- 
ticular period, as when the offspring of an old father and a young mother 
partakes most of the mother’s qualities, according to the health and vigour 
on the maternal side. 

The transmission of any tendency to disease—or, as it is commonly 
spoken of, any “taint”—from parent to offspring, is unfortunately a fact 
but too certain and natural. Injuries to the limbs and even the vital 
organs are happily not bequeathed, though deformities of many kinds 
are repeated with pretty general regularity; and the same may be: said 
generally of those peculiarities which are called “mothers’ marks.” But 
by far the greater number of family diseases are those which are well 
known to be the result of what we have spoken of as a “taint.” It may 
be gout, scrofula, consumption, insanity, epilepsy, or even the drinking 
propensity; the seeds rarely lie dormant long in any of these cases, 
although the potency of the “taint” is sometimes seen to be reduced, 
if sound health exists on one side, when only some of the progeny are 
affected. We not unfrequently see, in families admitted to be consump- 
tive, perhaps one individual of fair average health and strength, attaining 
the three score and ten years. On the other hand, when the diseased 
tendency exists strong on both sides, the exceptions are so rare as only 
to prove the fatal rule. Nothing can be more to be regretted than the 
constant dissemination of disease which is kept up by the ill-assorted 
marriages of this kind ; indeed, those who have given most consideration 
to the subject of public well-being, would be inclined to extend the do- 
minion of the Divorce Court over those about to marry. Such an in- 
novation would be met with a great outcry at first, but the results would 
eventually be not less important and efficient, in benefiting the physical 
welfare of the community, than the law which relieves from the disabili- 
ties of incompatible dispositions and offences against the matrimonial 
conventionalities. 

It is a question of vital interest to the race, and of great importance 
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in physical education, whether the hereditary taint cannot be counter- 
acted, and even eventually eliminated from families. If we could be 
permitted to select partners for our friends, the first step might be taken 
towards improving the stock; and as we have already alluded to the 
probable superior influence of the mother over the vital organs, it would 
be in the selection of healthy wives that most reliance should be placed. 
This would be attacking the evil in the most direct manner; but it has 
also this additional advantage, that as the infant for some time derives, 
or ought at least, its food from the mother, and just when the young 
organism is most susceptible of receiving the stamp and mould of its 
future developed condition, it would, with a “ good mother,” stand a bet- 
ter chance of being able to combat any diseased tendencies. In this way 
the influence of the mother extends beyond that of the father; and if it 
happens that she should be affected with any unhealthiness, there can be 
no question that the chances of health and long life for the child are im- 
mensely improved by the nursing of a foster-mother, who can always be 
selected for her health. The practice may not be one that can be very 
cordially recommended, because it involves certain possible contingencies 
not agreeable, such as the resemblance in temper, and even in feature, to 
the acting mother, who may turn out a criminal. Still, as a vital ex- 
pedient, it is a good resource. It is to be hoped that the infant-stock 
has gained some fraction at least in its health chances since the extinc- 
tion of that horrid race typified by “ Sairey Gamp,”—those besotted and 
infatuated old crones that took a sort of grim delight in getting into a 
dark corner to cram butter and sugar, with a drop of gin to follow, down 
the throat of an infant. But even now amongst the poor and ignorant 
of the country villages, and the reckless, hard-hearted, and equally poor 
of the large towns, thousands of children are destroyed for want of the 
most ordinary care. Amongst the middle and upper classes children are 
splendidly groomed, but not generally so well fed; neither are their rooms 
kept as they should be. It is often said that most children are over-fed. 
This is partly true; for they have generally too much meat; the pudding 
should be the piéce de résistance for strong and healthy children, and this 
with plenty of sugar. It is a great mistake to suppose that the teeth are 
decayed by eating sugar: Negroes are remarkable for fine teeth, and they 
half live on sugar in some form. The natural taste which children have 
for sweets does not misguide them; and mamma should never scold when 
the sugar-basin and the jam-pots are such constant objects of the stealthy 
thievery of her youngsters. 

The very foundation of future health and strength is to be laid in in- 
fancy and childhood; as we say of the disposition, “ whichever way the 
twig is bent, the tree will grow,” so it is much the same of the body,—the 
strong man does uot grow from the weak child. Fresh seeds of disease, 
too, are frequently sown in childhood, and little is done to eradicate those 
which are congenital. Children with weak lungs are probably huddled 
together in a warm room thickly carpeted; and lest they should breathe 
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the cold air, they are kept to the house, perhaps even to the nursery, for 
weeks. There is no necessity for “ hardening” children by exposing them 
to all manner of trials, which in most instances rather make them tender 
and delicate than hardy. Because cold washing is the best through the 
greater part of the year, it does not follow that in winter and early spring 
children are to suffer the misery of ice-cold baths, because papa, who is 
a great sanitarian, likes to bring up his children hardy. These “ harden- 
ings” remind us of the New Zealanders thrusting stones down their in- 
fant’s throat, to give him a strong heart and make him a fearless warrior ; 
or of Brantome’s story of his uncle Chastaigneraye, whose father, as soon 
as he was weaned, by the advice of a great physician of Naples, had gold, 
steel, and iron powdered, and given to him in all his food—* pour le bien 
Sortifier” —till he was twelve years old. Chastaigneraye grew up so 
strong that he once seized a bull by the horns and held him fast. There 
is nothing to which moderation and common sense are so indispensable 
as in the healthy management of children. The art is in adapting 
clothing and food to the season and the temperament of the child. 
Perhaps an apology ought to be made for saying so much upon an 
“old woman’s” subject; but there is a vein of practical science to be 
worked in every ménage, as every one who has had experience in the 
breeding and rearing of prize animals, from a Cochin-China fowl to a race- 
horse, will understand. Every thing depends upon the judicious feeding 
and the care bestowed upon the young animal while getting its growth. 

Genuine specimens of the boy and girl are to be met with still 
amongst the multitude of fast young gentlemen and airified young ladies; 
but the tendency of the age to hurry life, to anticipate the knowledge 
of good and evil, which comes too soon for most of us, is making young 
people grow old before their time, and in many ways obliterating the 
period of youth, so full of delightful memories. Besides these fast 
inclinations, the intellectual culture of the day shows the signs of 
being forced often beyond its strength in striving to surpass the high 
level which is demanded. Competitive examinations for the army, and 
every thing worth having under Government; middle-class university 
examinations and trials, for the mere honours; education of the million 
by a host of national pedagogues,—are all so many influences threat- 
ening to dwarf the energies of the body, and usurp Nature’s will over 
the material education of the race. If cramming and forcing of the 
mind could give us the works of genius; if they could sustain a race of 
soldiers and sailors whose deeds are to be recorded with those of Nelson 
and Wellington; and if National education—provided, like water laid on 
at every one’s door, for twopence a week—did not make thousands of good 
tillers of the soil and handicraftsmen above the business that Nature in- 
tended them for,—one might feel no anxiety in watching this preponder- 
ance in the promotion of intellectual and moral culture. It is true that, 
contemporary with it, we have the satisfaction of knowing that a sanitary 
police has charge of the public health, by which any of those sweep- 
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ing attacks of epidemics which have carried off thousands of victims 
will probably be prevented; but beyond this the individual health and 
strength ofthe masses should receive its share of attention. Particularly 
is this desirable in the National schools, where it often happens that a 
crowd of boys are collected from all sorts of homes, some poor, some well- 
to-do, in a room but very ill-constructed for health purposes. All private 
schools of any importance are now provided with a regular gymnasium 
in addition to their play-ground and cricket-field, and the public-schools 
should possess similar means of educating the body as well as the mind. 
In London, an open-air gymnasium could not always be had ; but where 
it could not, a room would answer the purpose, and the boys might be 
exercised in classes, while the others looked on. Of public gymnasia we 
shall have something to say hereafter; the point to be observed with re- 
gard to National schools is, that here we have large numbers of boys 
brought together,—this alone is a point d’appui; and, having caught our 
hares, should not the opportunity be seized of systematically training and 
exercising their bodies as well as their minds? Might we not in this 
way raise the average health and strength, the agility and the general 
vigour of the working-class in large cities? 

It is a serious question whether in private schools there is not an 
evil influence set up by the throwing open of so many tempting avenues 
to worldly success in the competitive examinations. Parents are urging 
their sons to work hard, not for the sake of the knowledge, or on account 
of any remarkable aptitude which a boy may have, but to obtain some 
capital berth in perpetuum,—a commission in the army, with a life and 
death in India, or the dolce fur niente of a Government office. School- 
masters, naturally alive to the honour of their school, have a keen eye to 
the middle-class examination lists, and too often join the anxious parent 
in working the willing horse to death. Few boys, especially if they happen 
to have the talent, would not feel the spur under these circumstances, and 
tax their brains when they ought to be stretching their limbs. It may 
be safely said that the students of a school may be picked out from the 
players ; there is a look of thought and care about their faces that speaks 
of work and emulation; and if they were observed out of school, we should 
see that they were seldom the ringleaders either in games or mischief. 
Now brain-work will rarely injure adults; cases do occur now and then of 
decided bad effects from over-mental exertion; but generally it is the ne- 
glect of the bodily health which in students and literary men is so mis- 
chievous. In youth, however, the brain and nerves have quite enough to 
do in superintending and assisting the growth and perfection of the body, 
—they are active accordingly ; therefore it is more especially a fatal error 
to overtax their higher function in young persons. Every schoolmaster, 
and especially if undertaking the domestic care of his pupils, ought to be 
a cunning sanitarian, and acquainted with the principles of physiology. 
He should know that health and the education of the body are of equal 
importance with scholarship. For his own interest, as well as that of his 
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pupils, he should plan a dietary properly varied with fruit and vegetables, 
be careful about the ventilation of the sleeping apartments, have a quick 
nose for tobacco-smoke, and a sharp eye for boys that shirk the play- 
ground and retire into corners to read novels. Above all, like the ancient 
Greek Academicians, he should frequent the gymnasium, and show his 
interest in all the feats of strength and games by a word of praise and 
encouragement; still better if by example he can show himself a master m 
some of the manly arts, and assume the priestly dignity of the Gymnasi- 
archus. There is no difficulty in ordering the games and exercises of boys, 
their natural instincts generally direct them to those best adapted to bring 
out their muscles, and put a healthy stress upon their general stamina. 
The play-field and the river—cricket, rounders, prisoner’s base, foot-ball, 
hockey, and boating, which ought to include swimming, that most healthy 
and nerve-giving finish to school training—embrace the curriculum of a 
boy’s physical education. Military drill has the best effect in giving boys 
a smart, and what soldiers call a “ well set up,” carriage of the body ; it 
has its influence also in teaching them the value of command, and the im- 
portance of subordination to general plan in the use of combined action of 
individuals. There are points where physical education trenches upon, 
but assists, general education; for the drill not only enables boys to 
arrange and control, or to work with, a staff engaged in the ordinary 
business of life, but it confers at least some knowledge of military art, 
and thus leads them to understand the past and future battles of their 
country’s army. The actual combat, however, of wrestling, boxing, fenc- 
ing, and single-stick is not advisable for boys, because, in the first place, 
their temper is too easily roused into anger, and next, their limbs are 
not sufficiently “set” to prevent serious accidental injuries. These exer- 
cises should be reserved till the time of young-manhood, when “a hit, a pal- 
pable hit,” is owned to without being felt as more than a healthy stimulus 
to the encounter, which by rights should always be strictly gladiatorial. 
The great principle in training boys seems to be, to expand their lungs 
and develop their natural strength into a lasting endurance, without over- 
straining ; at the same time keeping all the muscles in play. There is a 
famous old game which does all this in the most invigorating and agree- 
able way, it is called “ Hare and Hounds ;” the hare, chosen as the best 
runner and jumper in the school, and of admitted pluck, starts across 
country with his pockets full of “scent,”—?.e. old copy-books and Latin 
exercises torn into scraps,—to be scattered as he runs. He gets a little 
“law” before the pack are laid upon his track, and very often leads them 
a fine chace over hill and dale, through the wood and through the brook, 
—for it must be something like a river to stop him when his blood’s up,— 
before he is run into. A fast and a “ foxy” hare will sometimes escape 
entirely, and be at home in time to cool and offer his congratulations to 
the pack upon their admirable training, to their intense disgust. This 
sport has the recommendation of never straining a boy beyond his powers: 
the willing horse comes toa check and gets his second wind, the lazy one 
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is obliged to keep up, or suffer the sneers of the whole school for lagging. 
The ancient Greeks adopted a similar plan for encouraging good running 
in boys without over-doing it; they had a race called Lampedodromia, 
in which every lad carried a lighted torch, and the winner was the one 
who came in first bearing his torch flaming: thus a certain temperament 
of speed was ensured, for the flame would be extinguished by running at 
too high a speed. 

Confessing to an inveterate interest in boys’ games—a strong persist- 
ence of the old leaven—must be the excuse for having said perhaps too 
much already about them; there remains, however, this important re- 
minder to all potent, grave, and reverend seignors: when we shufile off 
the scene, these boys come on to play the part of progenitors. Youth 
is the time to lay in a stock of health, as those know well who have 
found out the immense value of physical strength, even for the most 
intellectual pursuits and duties of life. It is for the old heads to en- 
courage the young bodies; not to make schools the forcing-houses for 
precocious talent, which, nine times in ten, turns out a mushroom growth, 
born to be shrivelled up by the first noontide heat of real-life service. 

We have already had something to say of the high behest of mothers : 
let a word, then, be directed to those under whose care young ladies 
are advancing to bear their part in sustaining the honours of the race. 
Happily the days of back-boards are, we believe, gone, and those fright- 
ful instruments of torture by which a young lady was made to keep her 
feet, or, as the phrase was, “her toes turned out,” not in any natural 
form, but with each foot all but in a line with the other, the heels being kept 
close together—these “stocks” are also only to be found in the archeology 
of millinery. The same, it is to be feared, however, cannot be said of 
those steel-ribbed corselets which for many years were allowed to claim 
their hecatombs of lovely victims to a fashionable shape, and let loose a 
whole legion of distortion doctors, with their thousand-and-one artificial 
spines. Fashion has fortunately begun to reform itself; at least it is 
presumable that while short waists and round waists are in vogue, the 
heart and lungs must be emancipated to a great extent, although, of 
course, it is still possible to exercise a severe control over the play of 
those organs by some insidious ligature beneath the pretty belt and 
buckle. Still, we are warranted in the supposition that there are signs 
of a healthy revolt against these most mischievous aids to a style of 
beauty which emanates entirely from the clever artists of Le Follet, and 
even they must_be driven to Nature soon for their models. ° 

It is considered the thing just now to run down dashing horse-women by 
fastening upon them the epithet “pretty horse-breaker,” that expression 
being always used as a term of reproach, often as a sneer; but surely itis not 
unwomanly to take delight in two such noble and high-spirited creatures 
as a horse and a dog; or shall we be told it is indecorous for ladies to hunt? 
The writer perhaps is speaking too much from his own point of view ; 
but to him, and, as he fancies, to many like him, a young lady appears far 
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more natural, more herself, and more interesting, when flushed with the 
glow of health, and the excitement of a gallop through the fresh, life- 
breathing air, than when framed in the stiff finery of artificial flowers and 
full dress to act a part for the evening. Then there is the indescribable 
charm of health and high spirits, for which we all have so keen an in- 
stinct: this is a flower one rarely finds in the hot-houses of society. To 
admire or to sanction the swash-buckler style of manly young lady, who 
has been betrayed by silly brothers into talking slang and swaggering, 
is quite another thing. These are habits, indeed, which are as rarely 
found to be associated, aw cur, with high and noble feelings, as these 
latter qualities are so generally in one who owns to a passion for horses 
and dogs, which, being interpreted, generally means love for nature, and 
not unfrequently the finest sense of the true and the beautiful. After 
all, though we may feel a wholesome horror of the strong-minded school, 
the figurantes of social science meeting's, the “deep in all the ’ologies,” 
perhaps such little innovations as the most delicately moulded hob-nailed 
boots, felt hats, and Garibaldi shirts, are really healthy physical signs of 
the times. Rude health brings with it a sort of irresistible spirit of oppo- 
sition and independence, that means no harm: like the prancing of a 
spirited filly fresh up from grass, there’s no vice in it, and the pretty 
creature will soon take to the bit, especially under a light hand, and 
become invaluable. 

But the best argument in favour of riding for ladies is, that it offers 
almost the only violent exercise open to them; and violent exercise is 
necessary for strong health. As to dancing, that is violent enough in all 
conscience, but entirely in the wrong direction; the chest being con- 
fined, while the breathing is raised to the highest pitch of rapidity, feed- 
ing on air of the hottest and stalest kind, loaded with dust and perfumes, 
the heart stirred till it beats like that of a frightened bird. All this 
awful waste of resources, this consuming fire in the system, is made more 
destructive by choosing the hours which Nature demands for sleep and 
renovation. If this favourite amusement must be had, and no doubt it 
is in nature that it must, then we ought to have dancing-rooms as cool 
and well ventilated as a gymnasium, instead of the quasi Turkish bath to 
which we have so generally to submit. 

The faculty might curse the day, but it would be a real blessing to 
mothers, if more open-air amusements and recreations could be brought 
into fashion in which ladies could join. 

Of the few good exercises enticing enough to keep their votaries in 
the field, archery is the best. It has decidedly gained in public favour of 
late, and deserves to be encouraged in every way; it is a very superior 
pastime to the new game of croguet; indeed, this is too idle a game to be 
compared with archery, which has a certain nobleness in its associations, and 
in the skill demanded for success. Neither of these games, however, offers 
the opportunity for any thing like violent exertion, and they are apt to 
encourage a disposition to look pretty, and put on fascinating poses, rather 
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than to excite the whole energies, as a thoroughly good sport should. 
Young ladies at school have the great advantage of being permitted 
to be a little hoydenish ; and if we were to speak as a father, it would be 
to say, that your hoyden is not to be put down as a rude tom-boy. Let 
her by all means bowl her hoop, skip, and play long-rope to giddy dis- 
traction; and even play bat-trap and cricket, with an occasional pull on 
the lake or river. But better than all is the regular drill and systematic 
exercise of a gymnasium. Let no one suppose that wielding the clubs, 
hanging on the horizontal bar, or, indeed, any strain upon the arms, ever 
makes the hands clumsy ; that it ever interferes with the finest needle- 
work, the most delicate drawing ; or that that highly-prized quality, the 
touch of the pianoforte-player, is destroyed by it. It is proved beyond 
question that the hand becomes more delicate and obedient the more it 
is used in every kind of exercise; therefore, the excuse we often hear 
against romping games as “spoiling the hands” has no foundation: even 
the thick hard skin on workmen’s hands is found rather to increase the 
sense of touch than to diminish it. 

Important as the time of growth and youth is, and indispensable as it 
is that the raw material of health and strength should be cultivated with 
the most assiduous care, it is only the threshold to the more critical 
career of the Sturm-und-Drang period. As manhood and maidenhood are 
arrived at,—as the organism, as it were, unfolds,—unfortunately it often 
happens that the seeds of disease and debility, hidden in the brisk vitality 
of boys and girls, begin to germinate, and many a promising one falls 
ere the hill of life is half climbed. 

This is the time, too, when the will is in the ascendant, and the nerves 
are attuned, like strings of the Molian harp, to vibrate with a breath. 
Violent efforts, reckless and wanton deeds of mere brute force, too often 
run into the riotous fun and hard knocks of what is not inaptly called 
“ practical joking.” The steam must be let off somehow, no doubt; but 
these violent bursts can hardly fail to tear and shake the machinery. 
Even though it is quite desirable that the strength should be put on 
the stretch occasionally, yet young men would do well not to be too 
eager in matching themselves for great attempts. Nothing is more im- 
portant than a gradual leading up to the grand efforts. The Greeks 
would not permit youngsters to compete with the seasoned athlete ; and 
the plan is founded on experience; indeed, none of our professional strong 
men would ever think of attacking any of their feats without first “going 
into training.” But this state of high condition is found to produce such 
a strain upon the system that no man can keep up to it at all times; he 
is compelled to relax, and adopt a more moderate tone. ‘This fair condi- 
tion is what every man in robust health ought to possess, without at- 
tempting to keep up to the prize-fighter’s mark; and the best, decidedly 
the pleasantest, way of attaining this is to practise all our famous old 
English games. There is no need for describing these. Happily they are 
all well known; and long may they be! for who can say how much of 
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our superiority throughout the world is due to our muscular education ? 
For genius, learning, science, and’mechanical invention, we may stand 
compare with all the world; but these would not have gained an empire 
on which the sun never sets, without the working and the fighting quali- 
ties. Fancy England with Shakspeare and Spencer, and no Raleigh and 
Drake ; with Byron and Shelley, and no Nelson and Wellington ! 

Sporting embraces such a wide range of healthy bearings, that it 
would be impossible to dwell here upon the many branches of wood-craft. 
Deer-stalking alone is a subject for a volume; hunting, and its allied 
sports the steeple-chase and the race, can only be mentioned, lest it should 
be thought they are overlooked amongst the manly sports; though with 
a regret that the curse of gambling has settled so completely upon pas- 
times which contain all the elements of enjoyment without the necessity 
for this modern artificial stimulus. 

Good walking is indispensable for a sportsman; a man is par eacel- 
lence a walking animal ; he is the only creature that has a calf to his leg, 
and, as every one knows, this is the essential mechanism for walking. 
A man will walk down any game, and tire out the best horses in the 
long-run. Dick Turpin’s mare carried him from London to York, the 
distance being just within two hundred miles, and there are instances 
of horses doing more than a hundred miles at a stretch; but there is no- 
thing to equal the celebrated feat of Captain Barclay, who walked a 
thousand miles in a thousand consecutive hours, playing the bagpipes on 
entering every town, according to the terms of his wager. Omnibus 
horses in London do about twenty-five miles a day with a rest; but 
many of the letter-carriers on the out-lying districts walk this distance; 
and, with short intervals of rest, this is not more than a man in good 
condition can sustain for weeks. There are few better tests of a man’s 
condition than hard walking, and the practice is one universally applicable, 
eminently delightful, and beyond every thing beneficial to the health. 

Running foot-races seems to be coming in afresh with the astonishing 
victories of the American Indian “ Deerfoot,” whose pace is fleeter than 
that of many fast-trotting horses. It is a fine high-mettled sport, and 
thoroughly English, being a favourite pastime in the middle ages, when 
the prize was nothing but a silver ring. The Greeks were content with 
even a more modest symbol of victory in a sprig ofthe wild-olive. At the 
Olympic games they ran races; but the course was much shorter than 
ours. The stadium, being little more than two hundred yards long, was 
run over twice without stopping. This does not give a very exalted idea 
of their running, which was probably neither equal in speed nor endurance 
to that of our day. In Kent one of the most popular games is “a run- 
ning ;” in this the young men of a place, or of two rival villages, meet 
in some chosen meadow, and, dressed in the lightest clothing, with bare 
feet, compete one against the other, as in wrestling matches, till the two 
best runners are left to contest the palm. 


The combative games, if so we may speak of boxing and “the ring,” 
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of wrestling and single-stick, are nowadays pretty much resigned to the 
professional gladiators. The age of chivalry being fled, gentlemen are 
content to show their prowess in a less harmful way, and yet be heroes 
on occasion, as Inkermann and Balaklava reminded us. Their little 
differences, when they must be settled @ T'outrance, are brought to an 
arbitrement of a more refined and politer kind, and at the same time on 
fairer conditions, by the choice of hair-triggers or swords. The “noble 
art” is, however, still a natural instinct with us, and asalutary one too; for 
it keeps up the national pluck of the people, fixes the stigma of execration 
upon the mean assassin, who is always a coward, and gives a gentleman 
the immense satisfaction of being able to thrash a drayman with his own 
weapons. There is no disputing the feeling we all have for a fair stand-up 
fight; and were these prize-contests conducted with more stringent rules, 
especially if they were stopped at the point when it was evident that the 
spirit was willing but the flesh was weak and incapable,—when a man be- 
came a mere ninepin, put up to be knocked down,—there might be some 
hope that “ the ring” would be taken out of the hands of the blackguards. 
Perhaps if gentlemen had not been driven from it by disgust at the ruf- 
fianism within and without, it would not have sunk so low. As it is, 
the “fancy” is one not to be indulged, although the art is pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged to be part of a muscular young gentleman’s educa- 
tion. Besides the benefit to be got: by knowing how to use Nature's 
weapons, there is a lesson in health to be learned from the fighting regi- 
men of the modern gladiator. 

The system of training in the palmy days of the ring was not very far 
wrong. As to quantity of food, there was no limit for our prize-fighters, 
though they were not allowed to gorge as the Greek and Roman athlete did. 
Two full meals with meat a day were considered sufficient, breakfast and 
dinner; but if the appetite demand supper, it must be simply a little meat 
and dry biscuit at eight o’clock, to be followed by a walk, and then to bed 
at ten. The modern trainers pursue a regimen very similar to this, allowing 
some little latitude as to smoking, and tea and coffee in moderate quan- 
tities; but they keep the strictest surveillance over their man, and never 
allow him to be out of sight, day or night, when any important match is 
on the ¢apis. Running and walking are the chief exercises adopted, the 
former occasionally at full speed, and in the morning, after which the 
trainee is rubbed down dry and clothed in his usual dress, flannel being 
worn for all exercise. A series of strong gymnastic exercises is adopted 
al:o. Great attention is paid to the condition of the skin, a point 
upon which the connoisseurs are particularly knowing; it should be 
smooth, soft, yet firm, and tight over the muscles, having the look which 
in a horse is called “fine.” The muscles should stand out hard and 
decided, in form like the carving of an ivory statue, and showing no 
roundings-off by fat. Persons in good health train plump; but if they 
fall off, it shows that they are not able to bear the severity of the process. 
Gentlemen do not generally bear training so well as men accustomed to 
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labour from boyhood; and it should be understood that the severe training 
undergone by prize-fighters is not favourable to the constitution; a more 
moderate system of exercises is preferable for those who are not disposed to 
sacrifice too much to the reputation of being an athlete of the first water. 

The rationale of training is to nourish the body as rapidly as possible, 
and at the same time get rid of the waste material. It might be com- 
pared, for illustration, to the rapid consumption of fuel in locomotive 
engines by a quick draught of air, and the production of steam from an 
immense extent of heated surface, obtained by exposing to the fire many 
tubes filled with water. The best of fuel is supplied to the man in training 
in the shape of his meat, bread, and water; his smoke and cinders must 
be got rid of rapidly, so as to excite the fierce combustion demanded for 
the pace he has to go, and the long-continued efforts he has to make. To 
accomplish this, the fire-grate and chimneys of the human engine must 
be kept clear and in perfect working order. The skin, which lets off the 
waste steam and smoke at millions of pores,—or say twenty-eight miles 
of tubing, for this has been calculated,—is of the first importance; hence 
by long experience, from the Greeks and Romans to our day, trainers, 
who are no great physiologists, have paid the closest attention to the 
skin, whether in training horses or men. The Greeks used a scraper 
called a strigil, and they sometimes rolled in the dust of the stadium after 
anointing, all of which compelled them to use a great amount of friction 
in merely cleansing the skin. Perspiration is excited and kept up at 
regular intervals; and the pores are cleansed by rubbing with hard 
brushes and towels, with occasional sponging, though the bath is used 
sparingly. By this means also the circulation of the blood in the mi- 
nute network of vessels all over the body is assisted. Men in ordinary 
health get rid of about three pounds of water alone from their skin daily, 
but in training it must be more than this. Then the lungs, being nearer 
to the central furnace of the body, are of even more importance to be 
kept at work than the skin; for from them the chief part of the smoke 
must be got rid of, besides a good deal of steam, or, in other words, car- 
bonic-acid gas and watery vapour. In ordinary good health a man ex- 
pires about twenty-one ounces of steam daily; of course a man under- 
going great exertion breathes off much more than this. Then the light 
fresh air is exchanged in breathing for the heavy carbonic gas, ammonia, 
hydrogen gas, and volatile animal substances, making altogether from six 
to eight per cent of effete material got rid of by the lungs. Now we can 
see the necessity for a man having what is called “ good wind ;” his lungs 
must be able to bear the constant and rapid contraction and expansion, 
and the strong action of the heart in driving on the vital stream, without 
distress. Hence no person with the slightest weakness of the chest should 
ever attempt to train, though the regimen, very moderately and gradu- 
ally applied, would be beneficial ; for it may then simply embrace the well- 
known precepts of fresh air, exercise, simple food, no excesses, and early 
hours. Those are favoured by nature who can endure exercise occasionally 
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as severe as the prize-fighters go through: by it the Jungs are ventilated 
as they cannot be in ordinary exercise, and the high vigour of the system 
maintained. In quiet breathing, as much as 170 cubic inches of air re- 
mains in the chest, while about 25 inches is expired; but this is raised to 
240 cubic inches by violent exercise, and renewed at the rate of from 
forty to fifty times in a minute. 

The dietary of the trainers is open to criticism upon some points. 
They prescribe a dry meat diet on the supposition that it makes the flesh 
firm, and keeps the blood from being watery. This is quite an error; for 
we know that the strongest men are composed of as much water as other 
men, and that this apparently idle and harmless fluid is a most vital 
one, for it forms no less than seventy per cent of the whole body. The 
muscles would be mere shreds if deprived of their water; and the singular 
thing is, that this is not easy to accomplish even in dead muscle, for the 
water is not contained as if by a sponge, it cannot be pressed out of the 
flesh except by a weight which destroys the fibre; therefore it is consi- 
dered that water is an essential constituent of muscle. The nerves, which 
are really the source of all muscular energy, actually consist of 800 parts 
water in 1000. Old Thales was not far out when he taught his pupils 
that water was the life of all creation. It is possible to live on water 
alone for some time, but entirely deprived of it, death results in less than 
a week. The trainers are right, however, as to not taking liquids in 
large draughts; this is prejudicial to digestion, and is liable to produce a 
chill or shock of a dangerous kind. It is not advantageous that thirst, 
which arises from all violent exercises, should not be quenched ; but this 
should be done by small quantities taken while the system is heated, and 
not in large draughts immediately after the exertion is over. It will be 
found that water is by far the best beverage to be drunk during any 
strong exercise, as in long walks over hilly ground in hot weather, and in 
any of the more arduous feats of running and walking. Tea, if taken 
cool, is, however, a very light and stimulating drink; but beer, most 
wines, and spirits are fatal to all great efforts. A diet of lean meat and 
bread, with scanty vegetable, is decidedly not favourable to robust health ; 
experience has long taught us to follow the inclination for varieties of 
many kinds; and perfect condition, even to efficient training, may be kept 
up by partaking of these, always excepting young meats and veal, which 
is not only immature but half diseased, from the process of daily bleeding 
which is adopted to produce the appearance of delicacy. A diet in which 
flesh is the chief article is indispensable to our climate and our habits. 
The consumption of meat in England is three times that of France; and 
it has been proved that one English navvy did the work of two and a 
half French navvies, until the contractor fed up his Frenchmen, when 
they nearly equalled their rivals. But flesh-feeding is easily carried too 
far, and tends to overload the blood with phosphoric acid and alkalies,— 
earth, in fact. There is this important piece of encouragement in favour 
of adopting a regular system of exercises, that when the body is in perfect 
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working order the digestion partakes so completely of the general high tone 
that nothing can resist it,—a man becomes “as hard as nails,” and re- 
joices in having the stomach ofan ostrich. Once get “out of condition,” 
and we become choice and sensitive upon a hundred points, each one a 
misery of life. The prizefighter is not to be considered so good a repre- 
sentative man as the navvy, because he is kept in a state of high tension, 
which cannot last, and which is gladly escaped from; while the navvy 
is merely in the highest working condition. We are not all born navvies ; 
but there is nothing to hinder ali men attaining the full physical capabili- 
ties with which nature has endowed them, each in his measure. Un- 
fortunately, such is the demand nowadays for intellectual prowess, that 
the poor body gets neglected, and often cruelly sacrificed. 

It cannot be too strongly enforced that, no matter how intellectual 
the calibre, or how sensitive the fibre, material health lies at the root of 
all. The brain must have its fat and its phosphorus, the heart must be 
touched with the bright and pure life-stream, or the pace begins to 
slacken, and the machinery yields to the vis inertie of earth, till it stops 
dead. It is not too much to say that the greatest achievements await 
those who, having pursuits not necessarily favourable to health, neverthe- 
less make it of the first consideration to attend to the culture of the body. 
Good eating and drinking, as it is called, is far too much relied upon; in 
fact, it is this that in towns leads universally to disease and short lives; itis 
absolutely necessary to combine good food with invigorating and refreshing 
exercises, and if the more violent can be borne, so much the better. If 
gymnastics were esteemed with us as important as they were with the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and practised habitually as by them, there 
is no doubt that the public health would be raised, and new fields of en- 
joyment would open out to the multitude who are always wondering 
what ails them, or what on earth they can find to do. Amongst the 
Greeks, it was thought impossible for the mind to be in a vigorous state 
unless the body was. Philosopher, physician, and gymnast were united 
in one person,—Galen dislocated his shoulder, when wrestling, in his 
thirty-fifth year. The aliptw, who superintended the diet and training, 
became reputed physicians; and their cure of diseases consisted almost 
entirely in adapting some of the processes of training adopted in the 
palestre, the places built for the separate use of the athlete, who were 
the professional strong men, and distinguished from the agoniste, who 
were amateurs. Every town of importance had its gymnasium; and 
here poets came to recite, philosophers to dispute, and the fashionable pub- 
lic to look on at the exercises and to gossip. The great contests were in run- 
ning’, jumping, leaping with weights in the hands (halteres), boxing’, wrest- 
ling, throwing the discus (a sort of quoit-play), and hurling the spear. All 
these were practised also by boys; and they had a favourite game of pulling 
a rope against one another, something like our “ French and English ;” a 
game which to this day is practised on a large scale at Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, where on Shrove Tuesday the different wards of the town pull upon 
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a long rope for the mastery. The gymnasium amongst the Romans be- 
came rather a place for military training; and the athletic sports changed 
into the fights of the gladiators, and combats with wild animals in the 
amphitheatre. The bath, however, with frictions of the skin and gym- 
nastic exercises, were the custom; and most houses had their palestre, 
which were richly adorned with works of art. The Roman boys were 
not trained as the children of the Greeks were, and gymnastics were cer- 
tainly not so rigidly practised for their own sake; the Romans preferred 
the magnificence and display of the circus and the amphitheatre. They 
would not have knocked a way through their city-walls to welcome a 
victor in the Olympic Games, esteeming him too great a personage to 
enter by the ordinary gate, as the Greeks did. Rome might never have 
been a prey to the Goths had she been satisfied with the Greek model; 
and the modern Italians, cast as they are in such a noble mould, would 
never have become the irritable, indolent, and melancholy race they are, 
had not athletic sports and manly exercises been lost by the people and 
discouraged by the nobles. Whether they will be regenerated by the ex- 
ample of their manly king, and the enlightened exertions of their states- 
men, isa subject of the deepest interest to all who admire the splendid or- 
ganisation of the Italians, and remember the deep debt we owe to Italy. 

Not very long ago a whisper came across the water that England 
had entered upon her decadence; it was suggested that the race was 
dwindling under the insidious and absorbing power of the merchant and 
manufacturing interests. The policy of universal compromise, advocated 
by certain of the philosophical school of would-be statesmen, gave a 
eolouring of probability to the thought begotten by the wish of our ene- 
mies; but how do we stand now? The material health and prosperity 
of the nation were never so promising. Sanitary reform has already im- 
proved the natural life, and suppressed the life-destroying agents of the 
crowded cities and “the Black Country,” where coal and iron have 
banished the flocks and burnt up the pasture. In France, in 1859, there 
were nearly a million deaths, and 311,385 more people died than in Great 
Britain; while 23,034 more children were born than in France. 

The establishment of baths, and the abundant supply of good water 
throughout the country, have contributed to this improvement in the con- 
dition of the community ; and it is satisfactory to see that the use of the bath 
is decidedly in the ascendant among all classes. The appetite for athletic 
sports and games is certain to accompany improved health, and an ex- 
cellent development it would be if public gymnasia on a large scale, with 
baths of every kind attached, were to be established. There is no reason 
why they should not be as easily managed as the public baths and wash- 
houses; and the benefit to public health would be incalculable. Next 
to the Volunteer Movement, which possesses the most important elements 
of physical education for the nation, the systematic encouragement of 
athletic exercises in this way should come; and then we can glory still 
more in the lusty limbs and stout hearts of Old England. 
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Che Mystery at Fernwood. 


In Two Parts. By rus Autuor or “Lavy Aupuey’s Szcret,” &c. 


Part II. 

I can remember little more that happened upon that horrible night. I 
have a vague recollection of opening my eyes upon a million dazzling 
lights, which slowly resolved themselves into the one candle held in Lucy 
Wendale’s hand, as she stood beside the bed upon which I was lying. My 
aunt, wrapped in her dressing-gown, sat by my pillow. My face and 
hair were dripping with the vinegar-and-water they had thrown over me, 
and I could hear Laurence, in the corridor outside my bed-room door, 
asking again and again, “Is she better? Has she quite come to?” 

But of all this I was only dimly conscious; a load of iron seemed 
pressing upon my forehead, and icy hands seemed riveted upon the back 
of my head, holding it tightly to the pillow on which it lay. I could 
no more have lifted it than I could have lifted a ton-weight. I could 
only lie staring with stupid dull eyes at Lucy’s pale face, silently wishing 
that she and my aunt would go, and leave me to myself. 

I suppose I was feverish and a little light-headed all that night—act- 
ing over and over again the brief scene of my meeting with the weird 
shadow of my lover, All the stories I had laughed at might be true, then. 
I had seen the phantom of the man I loved! The horrible double, shaped 
perhaps out of impalpable air, but as terribly distinct to the eye as if it 
had been a form of flesh and blood. 

Lucy was sitting by my bed-side when I awoke from a short sleep 
which had succeeded the long night of fever. How intensely refreshing 
that brief but deep slumber was to me! How delicious the gradual 
fading-out of the sense of horror and bewilderment, with all the hideous 
confusions of delirium, into the blank tranquillity of dreamless sleep! 
When I awoke, my head was still painful, and my frame as feeble as if 
I had lain for a week on a sick bed; but my brain was cleared, and I 
was able to think quietly of what had happened. 

“ Lucy,” I said, “ you do not know what frightened me, or why I 
fainted.” 

“‘ No, dearest, not exactly.” 
“But you can know nothing of it, Lucy. You were not with me 
when I came into this room last night. You did not see—” 

I paused, unable to finish my sentence. 

“ Did not see whom—or what, dear Isabel?” 

“ The shadow of your brother Laurence.” 

My whole frame trembled with the recollection of my terror of the 
night before, as I said this; yet I was able to observe Lucy’s face, and I 
saw that its natural hue had faded to an ashen pallor. 

“The shadow, Isabel!” she faltered, not as if in any surprise at my 
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words, but rather as if she merely spoke because she felt obliged to make 
some reply to me. 

“Yes, Lucy,” I said, raising myself upon the pillow, and grasping her 
wrist, “the shadow of your brother Laurence. The living, breathing, 
moving image of your brother, with every lineament and every shade of 
colouring reflected in the phantom face as they would be reflected in a 
mirror. Not shadowy, transparent, or vanishing, but as palpable as you 
are to me at this very moment. Good heavens! Lucy, I give you my 
solemn word that I heard the phantom footsteps along that gallery as 
distinctly as I have ever heard the steps of Laurence himself; the firm 
heavy tread of a strong man.” 

Lucy Wendale sat for some time perfectly silent, looking straight 
before her,—not at me, but out at the half-open window, round which 
the ivy-leaves were fluttering, to the dim moor-land melting into purple 
distance across the tree-tops in the park. Her profile was turned towards 
me; but I could see by her firmly compressed lips and fixed eyes that 
she was thinking deeply. 

Presently she said, slowly and deliberately, without once looking at 
me as she spoke, “You must be fully aware, my dearest Isabel, that 
these delusions are of common occurrence with people of an extremely 
sensitive temperament. You may be one of these delicately organised 
persons; you had thrown yourself last night into a very nervous and 
hysterical state in your anxiety about Laurence. With your whole mind 
full of his image, with all kinds of shadowy terrors about danger to him, 
what more likely than that you should conjure up an object such as that 
which you fancy you saw last night ?” 

“But so palpable, Lucy, so distinct 

“Tt would be as easy for the brain to shape a distinct as an indistinct 
form. Grant the possibility of optical delusion,—a fact established by a 
host of witnesses,—and you cannot limit the character of the delusion. 
But I must get our doctor, Mr. Arden, to talk to you about this. He is 
something of a metaphysician as well as a medical man, and will be able 
to cure your mental ills, and regulate this feverish pulse of yours at the 
same time. Laurence has ridden over to York to fetch him, and I dare 
say they will both be here directly.” 

“ Lucy, remember, you must never tell Laurence the cause of my last 
night’s fainting-fit.” 

“ Never, Isabel. I was about to make the very same request to you. 
It is much better that he should never know it.” 

“Much better; for, oh, Lucy, do you remember that in all ghost- 
stories the appearance of the shadow, or double, of a living person is 2 
presage of death to that person? The thought of this brings back all 
my terror. My Laurence, my darling, if any thing should happen to 
him !” 

“ Come, Bella, Mr. Arden must talk to you. In the mean time, here 
comes Mrs. Porson with your breakfast. While you are taking it, I 
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will go to the library, and look for Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology. You 
will find several instances in that book of the optical delusions I have 
spoken of.” 

The housekeeper came bustling into the room with a breakfast-tray, 
which she placed on a table by the bed. When she had arranged every 
thing for my comfort, and propped me up with a luxuriant pile of pillows, 
she turned round to speak to Lucy Wendale. 

“Oh, Miss Lucy,” she said, “ poor James Beck is so awfully cut up. 
If you’d only just see him, and tell him—” 

Lucy silenced her with one look; a brief but all-expressive glance 
of warning and reproval. I could not help wondering what possible rea- 
son there could be for making a mystery of some little trouble of James 
Beck’s. 

Mr. Arden, the York surgeon, was the most delightful of men. He 
came with Lucy into my room, and laughed and chatted me out of my 
low spirits before he had been with me a quarter of an hour. He 
talked so much of hysteria, optical delusions, false impressions of outward 
objects, disordered and abnormal states of the organ of sight, and other 
semi-mental, semi-physical infirmities, that he fairly bewildered me into 
agreeing with and believing all he said. 

“‘T hear you are a most accomplished horsewoman, Miss Morley,” he 
said, as he rose to leave us; “and as the day promises to be fine, I most 
strongly recommend a canter across the moors, with Mr. Wendale as your 
cavalier. Go to sleep between this and luncheon; rise in time to eat a 
mutton-chop and drink a glass of bitter ale; ride for two hours in the 
sunniest part of the afternoon, take a light dinner, and go to bed early ; 
and I will answer for your seeing no more of the ghost. You have no 
idea how much indigestion has to do with these things. I dare say if I 
were to see your bill of fare for yesterday, I should discover that the 
phantom made his first appearance among the entrées. Who can won- 
der that the Germans are a ghost-seeing people, when it is remembered 
that they eat raspberry-jam with roast veal ?” 

I followed the doctor’s advice to the letter; and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon Laurence and I were galloping across the moorland, tinged 
with a yellow hazy light in the September sunshine. Like most impres- 
sionable people, I soon recovered from my nervous shock; and by the 
time I sprang from the saddle before the wide stone portico at Fernwood 
I had almost forgotten my terrors of the night before. 

A fortnight after this my aunt and I left Yorkshire for Brighton, 
whither Laurence speedily followed us. Before leaving I did all in my 
power to induce Lucy to accompany us, but in vain. She thanked my 
aunt and I for our invitation, but declared that she could not leave Fern- 
wood. We departed, therefore, without having won her, as I had hoped 
to have done, from the monotony of her solitary life, and without having 
seen Mr. Wendale’s invalid dependent, the mysterious occupant of the 
west wing. 
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Early in November Laurence was summoned from Brighton by the 
arrival of a black-bordered letter, written by Lucy, and telling him of his 
father’s death. Mr. Wendale had been found by his servant, seated in an 
easy-chair in his study, with his head lying back upon the cushions, and 
an open book on the carpet at his feet, dead. He had long suffered from 
disease of the heart. ; 

My lover wrote me long letters from Yorkshire, telling me how his 
mother and sister bore the blow which had fallen upon them so suddenly. 
It was a quiet and subdued sorrow, rather than any tempestuous grief, 
which reigned in the narrow circle at Fernwood. Mr. Wendale had been 
an invalid for many years, giving very little of his society to his wife and 
daughter. His death, therefore, though sudden, had not been unex- 
pected, nor did his loss leave any great blank in that quiet home. Lau- 
rence spent Christmas at Fernwood, but returned to us for the new year ; 
and it was then settled that we should go down to Yorkshire early in 
February, in order to superintend the restoration and alteration of the old 
place. 

All was arranged for our journey, when, on the very day on which we 
were to start, Laurence came to Onslow Square with a letter from his 
mother, which he had only just received. Lady Adela wrote a few hur- 
ried lines to beg us to delay our visit for some days, as they had decided 
on removing Mr. Thomas, before the alterations were commenced, to a 
cottage which was being prepared for him near York. The invalid had 
not been left a pauper by the death of his patron, as by Mr. Wendale’s 
will an annuity of two hundred a year was left to Thomas Wendale. 

“T will not hear of the visit being delayed an hour,” Laurence said 
impatiently, as he thrust Lady Adela’s crumpled letter into his pocket. 
“My poor foolish mother and sister are really too absurd about this first 
or fifth cousin of ours, Thomas Wendale. Let him leave Fernwood or let 
him stay at Fernwood, just as he, or his nurse, or his medical man, may 
please ; but I certainly shall not allow his arrangements to interfere with 
ours. So, ladies, I shall be perfectly ready to escort you by the eleven 
o'clock express.” 

Mrs. Trevor remonstrated, declaring that she would rather delay our 
visit according to Lady Adela’s wish; but my impetuous Laurence would 
not hear a word, and under a black and moonless February sky we drove 
up the avenue at Fernwood. 

We met Mr. Arden in the hall as we entered: there seemed some- 
thing ominous in receiving our first greeting from the family doctor, and 
Laurence was for a moment alarmed by his presence. 

“My mother? Lucy ?” he said anxiously; “they are well, I hope?” 

“ Perfectly well; I have not been attending them. I have just come 
from Mr. Thomas.” 

“Ts he worse ?” 

“‘T fear he is rather worse than usual.” 

Our welcome was scarcely a cordial one, for both Lucy and Lady 
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Adela were evidently embarrassed by our unexpected arrival. Their 
black dresses, half covered with crape, the mourning liveries of the ser- 
vants, the vacant seat of the master, the dismal winter weather and cease- 
less beating of the rain upon the window-panes without, gave a more 
than usually dreary aspect to the place, and seemed to chill us to the very 
soul. 

Those who at any period of their lives have suffered some terrible and 
crushing affliction, some never-to-be-forgotten trouble, for which even the 
hand of Time has no lessening influence, which increases rather than 
diminishes as the slow course of a hopeless life carries us further from it, 
so that as we look back we do not ask ourselves why the trial seemed so 
bitter, but wonder rather how we endured even as we did,—those only 
who have sunk under such a grief as this can know how difficult it is to 
dissociate the period preceding the anguish from the hour in which it 
came. I say this lest I should be influenced by after-feelings when I 
describe the dismal shadows that seemed to brood over the hearth round 
which Lady Adela, my aunt, Laurence, and myself, gathered upon the 
night of our return to Fernwood. 

Lucy had left us; and when her brother inquired about her, Lady Adela 
said that she was with Mr. Thomas. 

As usual, Laurence chafed at the answer. It was hard, he said, that 
his sister should have to act as sick-nurse to this man. 

“ James Beck has gone to York to prepare for Mr. Thomas,” answered 
Lady Adela, “and the poor boy has no one with him but his nurse.” 

The poor boy! I wondered why it was that Lady Adela and her 
step-daughter always alluded to Mr. Thomas as a young man. 

Early the next morning, Laurence insisted upon my aunt and I ac- 
companying him on a circuit of the house, to discuss the intended altera- 
tions. I have already described the gallery, running the whole length 
of the building, at one end of which was situated the suite of rooms occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomas, and at the other extremity those devoted to Mrs. 
Trevor and myself. Lady Adela’s apartments were nearest to those of 
the invalid, Lucy’s next, then the billiard-room, and opening out of that 
the bed and dressing room occupied by Laurence. On the other side of 
the gallery were servants’ and visitors’ rooms, and a pretty boudoir sacred 
to Lady Adela. 

Laurence was in very high spirits, planning alterations here and reno- 
vations there,—bay-windows to be thrown out in one direction, and fold- 
ing doors knocked through in another,—till we laughed heartily at him 
on finding that the pencil memorandum he was preparing for the archi- 
tect resolved itself into an order for knocking down the old house and 
building a new one. We had explored every nook and corner in the 
place, with the one exception of those mysterious apartments in the left 
wing. Laurence paused before the green-baize door, but after a moment’s 
hesitation tapped for admittance. 

“T have never seen Mr. Thomas, and it is rather awkward to have to 
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ask to look at his rooms while he is in them; but the necessity of the 
case will be my excuse for intruding on him. The architect will be here 
to-morrow, and I want to have all my plans ready to submit to him.” 

The baize door was opened by Lucy Wendale; she started at see- 
ing us. 

“ What do you want, Laurence ?” she said. 

“To see Mr. Thomas’s rooms. I shall not disturb him, if he will 
kindly allow me to glance round the apartments.” 

I could see that there was an inner half-glass door behind that at 
which Lucy was standing. 

“ You cannot possibly see the rooms to-day, Laurence,” she said hur- 
riedly. “Mr. Thomas leaves early to-morrow morning.” 

She came out into the gallery, closing the baize door behind her; but 
as the shutting of the door reverberated through the gallery,’I heard ano- 
ther sound that turned my blood to ice, and made me cling convulsively 
to Laurence’s arm. 

The laugh, the same dissonant laugh that I had heard from the 
spectral lips of my lover’s shadow ! 

“ Lucy,” I said, “ did you hear that ?” 

“What ?” 

“The laugh, the laugh I heard the night tha 

Laurence had thrown his arm round me, alarmed at my terror. His 
sister was standing a little way behind him; she put her finger to her 
lips, looking at me significantly. 

“You must be mistaken, Isabel,” she said quietly. 

There was some mystery, then, connected with this Mr. Thomas,—a 
mystery which for some especial reason was to be concealed from Laurence. 

Half an hour after this, Lucy Wendale came to me as I was searching 
for a book in the library. 

“Tsabel,” she said, “ I wish to say a few words to you.” 

“ Yes, dear Lucy.” 

“You are to be my sister, and I have perhaps done wrong in conceal- 
ing from you the one unhappy secret which has clouded the lives of my 
poor father, my step-mother, and myself. But long ago, when Laurence 
was a child, it was deemed expedient that the grief which was so heavy 
a load for us should, if possible, be spared to him. My father was so pas- 
sionately devoted to his handsome light-hearted boy, that he shrank day 
by day from the thought of revealing to him the afflicting secret which was 
such a source of grief to himself. We found that, by constant care and 
watchfulness, it was possible to conceal all from Laurence, and up to this 
hour we have done so. But it is perhaps better that you should know 
all; for you will be able to aid us in keeping the knowledge from Lau- 
rence, or, if absolutely necessary, you may by and by break it to him 
gently, and reconcile him to an irremediable affliction.” 

“But this secret-—this affliction—it concerns your invalid relation, 
Mr. Thomas ?” 


» 
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“ Tt does, Isabel.” 

I know that the words which were to reveal all were trembling upon 
her lips,—that in one brief moment she would have spoken, and I should 
have known all. I should have known in time—but before she could utter 
a syllable, the door was opened by one of the women-servants. 

“Oh, miss, if you please,” she said, “ Mrs. Peters says would you 
step up-stairs this minute ?” 

Mrs. Peters was the nurse who attended on Mr. Thomas. 

Lucy pressed my hand. “To-morrow, dearest, to-morrow I will tell 
you all.” 

She hurried from the room, and I sank into a chair by the fire, with 
my book lying open in my lap, unable to read a line, unable to think, 
except upon one subject,—the secret which I was so soon to learn. If 
she had but spoken then! A few words more, and what unutterable 
misery might have been averted ! 

I was aroused from my reverie by Laurence, who came to challenge 
me to a game at billiards. On my pleading fatigue as an excuse for re- 
fusing, he seated himself on a low stool at my feet, offering to read aloud 
to me. 

“What shall it be, Bella? Paradise Lost, Martin Chuzzlenit, 
Byron, Shelley, Tennyson—?” 

“Tennyson by all means! ‘The dreary rain-blotted sky outside 
those windows, and the bleak moorland distances, are perfectly Tenny- 
sonian. Read Locksley Hail.” 

His deep melodious voice rolled out the ponderous and swelling verse ; 
but I heard the sound without its meaning. I could only think of the 
mystery which had been kept so long a secret from my unconscious lover. 
When he had finished the poem, he threw aside his book, and sat looking 
earnestly at me. 

“My solemn Bella,” he said, “ what on earth are you thinking of?” 

The broad glare of the blaze from a tremendous sea-coal fire was full 
upon his handsome face. I tried to rouse myself, and, laying my hands 
upon his forehead, pushed back his curling chestnut hair. As I did so, I 
for the first time perceived a cicatrice across his left temple. A deep 
gash, as if from the cut of a knife; but a wound of far-distant date. 

“Why, Laurence,” I said, “you tell me you were never thrown, and 
yet you have a scar here that looks like the evidence of some desperate 
fall. Did you get it in hunting ?” 

“No, my inquisitive Bella! No horse is to blame for that personal 
embellishment. I believe it was done when I was a child of two or three 
years old; but I have no positive recollection of it, though I have a vague 
remembrance of wearing a sticking-plaster bandage across my fore- 
head.” 

“ But it looks like a scar from a cut—from the cut of a knife.” 

“T must have fallen upon some sharp instrument—the edge of one of 
the stone steps, perhaps, or a metal scraper.” 
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“My poor Laurence, the blow might have killed you !” 
He looked grave. 

“Do you know, Bella,” he said, “ how difficult it is to dissociate the 
vague recollections of the actual events of our childhood from childish 
dreams that are scarcely more vague? Sometimes I have as fancy 
that I can remember getting this cut, and that it was caused by a knife 
thrown at me by another child.” 

“ Another child! what child ?” 

“A boy of my own age and size.” 

“ Was he your playfellow ?” 

“T can’t tell; I can remember nothing but the circumstance of his 
throwing the knife at me, and the sensation of the hot blood streaming 
into my eyes and blinding me.” 

“Can you remember where it occurred ?” 

“Yes; in the gallery upstairs.” 

We lunched at two. After luncheon, Laurence went to his own room 
to write some letters; Lady Adela and my aunt read and worked in the 
drawing-room, while I sat at the piano, rambling through some sonatas 
of Beethoven. 

We were occupied in this manner when Lucy came into the room, 
dressed for walking. ‘TI have ordered the carriage, mamma,” she said. 
“T am going over to York to see that Beck has every thing prepared. 
I shall be back to dinner.” 

Lady Adela seemed to grow more helpless every day ; every day to 
rely more and more on her step-daughter. 

“You are sure to do all for the best, Lucy,” she said. “Take plenty 
of wraps, for it is bitterly cold.” 

“Shall I go with you, Lucy?” I asked. : 

“You! Oh, on no account, dear Isabel. What would Laurence say 
to me if I carried you off for a whole afternoon ?” 

She hurried from the room, and in two minutes the lumbering close 
carriage drove away from the portico. My motive in asking to accom- 
pany her was a selfish one. I thought it possible she might resume the 
morning’s interrupted conversation during our drive. 

If I had but gone with her! 

It is so difficult to reconcile oneself to the irrevocable decrees of Provi- 
dence ; it is so difficult to bow the head in meek submission to the awful 
fiat ; so difficult not to look back to the careless hours which preceded the 
falling of the blow, and calculate how it might have been averted. 

The black February twilight was closing in. My aunt and Lady 
Adela had fallen asleep by the fire. I stole softly out of the room to 
fetch a book which I had left up-stairs. There was more light in the 
hall and on the staircase than in the drawing-room; but the long gal- 
lery was growing dark, the dusky shadows gathering about the faded 
portraits of my lover’s ancestry. I stopped at the top of the staircase, 
and looked fora moment towards the billiard-room. The door was open, 
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and I could see a light streaming from Laurence’s little study. I went 
to my own room, contrived to find the book I wanted, and returned to 
the gallery. As I left my room, I saw that the green-baize door at the 
extreme.end of the gallery was wide open. 

An igpresistible curiosity attracted me towards those mysterious apart- 
ments.” As I drew nearer to the staircase, I could plainly perceive the 
figure of a man standing at the half-glass door within. The light of a 
fire shining in the room behind him threw the outline of his head and 
figure into sharp relief. There was no possibility of mistaking that well- 
known form—the broad shoulders, the massive head, and clusters of curl- 
ing hair. It was Laurence Wendale looking through the glass door of 
the invalid’s apartments. He had penetrated those forbidden chambers, 
then. I thought immediately of the mystery connected with the invalid, 
and of Lucy’s anxiety that it should be kept from her brother, and I hur- 
ried forward towards the baize door. As I advanced he saw me, and 
rattled impatiently at the lock of the inner door. It was locked; but 
the key was on the outside. He did not speak, but rattled the lock 
incessantly, signifying by a gesture of his head that I was to open the 
door. I turned the key, the door opened outwards, and I was nearly 
knocked down by the force with which he flang it back and dashed past 
me. 

“‘ Laurence!” I said, “ Laurence! what have you been doing here, 
and who locked you in?” 

He did not answer me, but strode along the gallery, looking at each 
of the doors till he came to the only open one, that of the billiard-room, 
which he entered. 

I was wounded by his rude manner; but I scarcely thought of that, 
for I was on the threshold of the apartments occupied by the mysterious 
invalid, and I could not resist one hurried peep into the room behind the 
half-glass door. 

It was a roomy apartment, very plainly furnished ; a large fire burned 
in the grate, which was closely guarded by a very high brass fender, the 
highest I had ever seen. There was an easy-chair close to this fender, 
and on the floor beside it a heap of old childish books, with glaring 
coloured prints, some of them torn to shreds. On the mantlepiece there 
was a painted wooden figure held together by strings, such as children 
play with. Exactly opposite to where I stood there was another door, 
which was half open, and thréugh which I saw a bed-room, furnished 
with two iron bedsteads, placed side by side. There were no hangings 
either to these bedsteads or to the windows in the sitting-room; and 
the latter were protected by iron bars. A horrible fear came over me. 
Mr. Thomas was perhaps a madman. The seclusion, the locked doors, 
the guarded fireplace and windows, the dreary curtainless beds, the 
watchfulness of Lucy, James Beck, and the nurse—all pointed to this 
conclusion. 

Tenantless as the rooms looked, the maniac might be lurking in the 
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shadow. I turned to hurry back to the gallery, and found myself face to 
face with Mrs. Peters, the nurse, with a small tea-tray in her hands. 

“My word, miss,” she said, “ how you did startle me, to be sure! 
What are you doing here? and why have you unlocked this door ?” 

“To let out Mr. Laurence.” 

‘Mr. Laurence!” she exclaimed, in a terrified voice. 

“ Yes ; he was inside this door. Some one had locked him in, I sup- 
pose; and he told me to open it for him.” 

“Oh, miss, what have you done! what have you done! To-day, 
above all things, when we’ve had such an awful time with him! What 
have you done!” 

What had I done? I thought the woman must be mad herself by 
the agitation of her manner. 

Oh, merciful Heaven, the laugh!—the harsh, mocking, exulting, 
idiotic laugh! This time it rang in loud and discordant peals to the 
very rafters of the old house. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake,” I cried, clinging to the nurse, “ what is it, what 
is it?” 

She threw me off, and, rushing to the balustrades at the head of the 
staircase, called loudly, “ Andrew, Henry! bring lights.” 

They came, the two men-servants,—old men, who had served in that 
house for thirty or forty years,—they came with candles, and followed 
the nurse to the billiard-room. 

The door of communication between that and Laurence Wendale’s 
study was wide open, and on the threshold, with the light shining upon 
him from within the room, stood the double of my lover; the living, 
breathing image of my Laurence, the creature I had seen at the half-glass 
door, and had mistaken for Laurence himself. His face was distorted by 
a ghastly grin, and he was uttering some strange unintelligible sounds 
as we approached him,—guttural and unearthly murmurs horrible to 
hear. Even in that moment of bewilderment and terror I could see that 
the cambric about his right wrist was splashed with blood. 

The nurse looked at him severely; he slank away like a frightened 
child, and crept into a corner of the billiard-room, where he stood grinning 
and mouthing at the blood-stains upon his wrist. 

We rushed into the little study. Oh, horror of horrors! the writing- 
table was overturned ; ink, papers, pens, all scattered and trampled on the 
floor ; and in the midst of the confusion lay Laurence Wendale, the blood 
slowly ebbing away, with a dull gurgling sound, from a hideous gash in 
his throat. 

A pen-knife, with which he had been, it is imagined, mending pens 
when disturbed by his horrible visitor, lay amongst the trampled papers, 
crimsoned to the hilt. 

Laurence Wendale had been murdered by his idiot twin-brother. 

* * * * * * * 


There was an inquest. I can recall at any hour, or at any moment, 
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the whole agony of the scene. The dreary room, adjoining that in 
which the body lay ; the dull February sky ; the monotonous voice of the ~ 
coroner, and the medical men; and myself, or some wretched, shuddering, 
white-lipped creature that I could scarcely believe to be myself, giving 
evidence, Lady Adela was reproved for having kept her idiot son at 
Fernwood without the knowledge of the murdered man; but every effort 
was made to hush up the terrible story. Thomas Wendale was tried at 
York, and transferred to the county lunatic asylum, there to be detained 
during her Majesty’s pleasure. His unhappy brother was quietly buried 
in the Wendale vault, the chief mausoleum i in a damp moss-grown church 
close to the gates of Fernwood. 

It is upwards of ten years since all this happened; but the horror of 
that February twilight is as fresh in my mind to-day as it was when L 
lay stricken—not senseless, but stupefied with anguish—on a sofa in the 
drawing-room at Fernwood, listening to the wailing of the wretched 
mother and sister. 

The misery of that time changed me at once from a young woman 
to an old one; not by any sudden blanching ef my dark hair, but by the 
blotting-out of every girlish feeling in the dull monotony of resignation. 
This change in my own nature has drawn Lucy Wendale and I together 
with a link far stronger than any common sisterhood. Lady Adela died 
two years after the murder of her son. The Fernwood property (forfeited 
by the idiot’s crime, but afterwards restored by the clemency of the crown) 
has passed into the hands of the heir-at-law. 

Lucy lives with me at the Isle of Wight. She is my protectress, my 
elder sister, without whom I should be lost, for I am but a poor helpless 
creature. 

It was months after the quiet funeral in Fernwood Church before 
Lucy spoke to me of the wretched being who had been the author of so 
much misery. 

“The idiocy of my unhappy brother,” she said, “was caused by a 
fall from his nurse’s arms, which resulted in a fatal injury to the brain. 
The two children were infants at the time of the accident, and so much 
alike that we could only distinguish Laurence from Thomas by the dif- 
ferent colour of the ribbons with which the nurse tied the sleeves of the 
children’s little white frocks. My poor father suffered bitterly from his 
son’s affliction; sometimes cherishing hope even in the face of the verdict 
which medical science pronounced upon the poor child’s case, sometimes 
succumbing to utter despair. It was the intense misery which he him- 
self endured that made him resolve on the course which ultimately led to 
so fatal a catastrophe. He determined on concealing Thomas’s aftiction 
from his twin-brother. Ata very early age the idiot child was removed 
to the apartments in which he lived until the day of his brother’s murder. 
James Beck and the nurse, both experienced in the treatment of mental 
affliction, were engaged to attend him ; and, indeed, the strictest precau- 
tion seemed necessary, as, on the only occasion of the two children meet- 
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ing, Thomas evinced a determined animosity to his brother, and inflicted 
a blow with a knife, the traces of which Laurence carried to his grave. 
The doctors attributed this violent hatred to some morbid feeling respect- 
ing the likeness between the two boys. Thomas flew at his brother as 
some wild animal springs upon its reflection in a glass. With me, in his 
most violent moments, he was comparatively tractable ; but the strictest 
surveillance was always necessary, and the fatal deed which the wretched, 
but irresponsible, creature at last committed might never have been done 
but for the imprudent absence of James Beck and myself.” 
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Che Uew Education Minute. 


Ir a live shell were suddenly to fall into some remote village, it would 
undoubtedly create considerable excitement amongst the rustic inhabit- 
ants of the place; but we question whether the promulgation of the 
“Minute of the Committee of the Privy Council on Education establish- 
ing a Revised Code of Regulations,” dated July 29, 1861, has not created 
quite as much excitement in the educational world as the fall of a shell 
would do in some rural hamlet. 

Intimations, however, of the coming change were not wanting. For 
some time past considerable dissatisfaction had been felt with the work- 
ing of the existing scheme. It was acknowledged on all sides that those 
districts which seemed chiefly to require aid were exactly the districts 
shut out from the receipt of any grant. Small rural schools, whose am- 
bition was not of a high character, and which could not afford to pay such 
a salary as would tempt the trained master or mistress, duly certificated, 
to undertake their supervision, were altogether ignored. No grants in aid 
fell to their share. In the majority of instances the burden fell, certainly 
in an undue proportion, on the clergyman. Then, too, it was observed 
that schools in large towns, where it would appear that help should be 
least needed because the burden rests on the shoulders ofa larger number, 
were just the very schools that carried off the largest grants. The popu- 
lation was concentrated in one spot; the attendance, therefore, of the 
children was more regular than it could be in districts in which the 
houses were scattered over a larger area; and hence the conditions on 
which the capitation grant depended were more easily fulfilled than in 
country districts. ‘Others, again, complained that the education aimed at 
in Government schools was too ambitious ; that to instruct children who 
would soon follow the plough or go into service in history, mathematics, 
chemistry, and all the “ologies,” was simply ridiculous. It seemed to many 
that it would be much better if, throughout the very small term of years 
during which children came under the teacher’s hands at all, the educa- 
tion were more confined to essentials. It was urged that what was wanted 
was not a finished education, but that each child when turned out from 
the school should be so far instructed that reading should be a pleasure, 
writing no painful effort, ciphering a useful acquirement. Then, it was 
argued, the child would continue his own education. Trained masters and 
mistresses, too, were said to be above their work. Why, it was urged, 
use a razor for the work of a hatchet? Why make use of enormous ma- 
chinery to pick up pins? 

Hence in June 1858 a Commission was appointed “to inquire into 
the state of popular education in England, and to consider and report 
what measures, if any, are required for the extension of sound and cheap 
elementary instruction to all classes of the people.” The Commission was 
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composed of the following members, who, as it will be seen, were taken 
from no one party, but represented as well the Church as Dissent, modern 
thought as conservative tendencies : 


Tue DvuxkeE or NEwcastLeE, Chairman. 


Sir Jonn Taytor CoLERIDGE. Go.Lpwin SaitH, Esa. 
Rev. W. C. Lake. Nassau W. Senior, Esa. 
Rev. W. Rocers. Epwarp Miatt, Esa. 


The very able and fair report of this Commission was issued in the 
spring of the present year, and, avowedly founded upon that report, the 
Minute now under consideration, establishing a Revised Code of Regula- 
tions, appeared in July. It has taken some little time for the country 
thoroughly to enter into the details of the Revised Code; but at the pre- 
sent moment there is a deep and widely-spread movement, for the most 
partin opposition to it. Meetings are held, in which very strong language 
is used with regard to the authors of the new Code; committees are ap- 
pointed to arouse the feelings of the country against the proposed changes, 
and subscriptions requested in order that the counter-movement may be 
effectively carried out. The operation of the Minute has been postponed 
until the spring, in order that Parliament may have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion on the new Code. We do not imagine that even 
now the Code will come before Parliament for its acceptance or rejection. 
Lord Granville, before the issuing of the Minute, must have informed 
himself as to the limits of the Committee of Council’s power, and must 
have been satisfied that he did not exceed those limits by the promulga- 
tion of the Revised Code. We believe that the practical carrying-out of 
the Minute is postponed in order that the members of the House of Com- 
mons may discuss it, and in order that the future action of the Committee 
of Council may be shaped in accordance with their verdict. 

It is well, therefore, that before the next session of Parliament this 
subject should be thoroughly ventilated. We have very carefully exa- 
mined the new Code, compared it with the old Code, as well as with the 
Commissioners’ Report, and our deliberate opinion is, that the educational 
world has been very unnecessarily alarmed, and that in fact, if the Go- 
vernment would concede one or two points, the new scheme would work 
well, and would be found to be more generally advantageous than the 
former. In the present Article nothing will be said respecting the opera- 
tion of the Minute as touching training schools for masters and mistresses. 
The writer’s experience of the Government scheme has been gained as the 
manager of a National Church-of-England school under Government in- 
spection, and he would not venture to speak of training schools, inasmuch 
as he has not been practically conversant with their daily working. 

Before, however, proceeding to point out some of the advantages of 
the Revised Code, we shall endeavour to remove some of the more pro- 
minent objections which have been urged against it. 

1. “The Privy Council, by doing away at one fell swoop with exist- 
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ing Government payments to masters, mistresses, and pupil-teachers, break 
faith with this whole body.” 

Is this so? We do not for a moment deny that many trained teachers 
have looked upon their augmentation grants as permanent income, and 
we can feel for their distress in being somewhat roughly awakened out of 
their pleasant dreams. The question is, had they any right to regard 
them in this light? Is it not of the essence of an annual grant, that it 
may be at any time abolished? We have always thought that the very 
fact of the grant coming annually before Parliament was in itself a proof 
that it was liable to be abrogated. But then it is urged that the present 
Minute has never been before Parliament at all; it is the ¢pse dixit of 
the Lord President. We reply that the whole of the existing machinery 
has been put into motion by the same irresponsible person. Surely that 
power which can make a grant has also authority sufficient to annul it. 
But besides this, we would remark that Government has no wish to re- 
duce the salaries of masters and mistresses by the amount of the grants 
heretofore received by them from the Privy Council. These payments 
they wish to transfer to the managers of the different schools in which 
the masters and mistresses are engaged. Hence they recommend an in- 
creased capitation grant (after examination), in order that the managers 
may be able to pay what before the Privy Council has supplied. Can 
this be called, as it has frequently been called, “a gross breach of faith” ? 
We think not. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that to many right-thinking 
persons, and more or less to the whole body of teachers, ¢¢ appears to be 
a breach of faith. It is of the utmost importance that no feeling of sus- 
picion as to the dealings of Government should be rife amongst any class; 
it saps public morality, and excites hostile feelings against established 
authorities. It may, therefore, as it seems to us, be a question whether 
it would not be advisable that, in the case of the masters and mistresses, 
the operation of the Minute, as far as it affects their augmentation grants, 
should be prospective. Supposed vested interests might be respected, 
and the present pecuniary payments in augmentation grants be allowed 
gradually to run out; or a present payment might be made sufficient to 
allow them to purchase annuities somewhat smaller than the grants which 
they at present receive. In this way the new scheme, which seems to us 
undeniably preferable to the former one, would by degrees supersede the 
old one, and none could in any way feel themselves aggrieved. 

2. “It will discourage the engagement of pupil-teachers.” 

We confess our inability to see in what way it will do so. One pupil- 
teacher must be engaged for every thirty scholars after the first fifty, or 
the grant will be reduced by i0J. for every such thirty scholars without 
a pupil-teacher. But then, as the loss is only 10/., while the average 
cost of a pupil-teacher is 15/. per annum, it is argued that managers 
would gain 5/7. by not engaging a pupil-teacher, even if they were 
mulcted 10/7. Or it has been argued in another way: 
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“ The amount obtainable by thirty children, according to the propor- 
tion laid down in foot-note to Art. 40, would be 197. 4s. Managers 
may, therefore, gain four guineas by every thirty children, and at the 
same time dispense with the services of a pupil-teacher should there be 
any difficulty in obtaining one, or should they, from any other motive, be 
so inclined.” 

Both these arguments seem to us most unworthy insinuations against 
the managers. We cannot believe that they would see their schools 
without sufficient staff to work them, rather than expend an extra five 
pounds in maintaining a proper school-staff. But besides this, we deny 
that five pounds would be gained by not employing a pupil-teacher; for 
the teacher would surely enable such a number of scholars to pass as 
would bring back, in the shape of capitation money, more than the five 
pounds in question. A school underhanded would never pass many 
scholars. Neither could four guineas, as supposed above, be gained, be- 
cause the calculation of the Commissioners goes upon the supposition 
that a sufficient school-staff is maintained. Without a pupil-teacher, the 
children would not pass the required examination. Of all shallow objec- 
tions, this seems to us the most shallow. 

3. “ Managers have been always trying to prolong the attendance of 
scholars, while now a child can only pass once in Group IV. so as to 
receive payment. There will, therefore, be no inducement for children 
over twelve to remain at school.” 

For some such step as this we think that the Commissioners have 
paved the way. In pp. 188-9 of their report. we read: 

“ Independence is of more importance than education; and if the wages 
of the child’s labour are necessary, either to keep the parents from the poor- 
rates, or to relieve the purpose of severe and bitter poverty, it is far better 
that it should go to work at the earliest age at which it can bear the phy- 
sical exertion than that it should remain at school. There can be no doubt 
that this necessity sometimes exists in the cases of large families, in the 
case of the children of widows, or of persons who are either out of employ- 
ment or uncertain whether they shall not soon be reduced to that condition. 
The position of many of the labouring poor, especially of those whose 
health is not strong,or whose manual skill is not great, is precarious; they 
are the first to feel changes in the state of trade, and may be suddenly 
reduced from comparative comfort to destitution, misery, and pauperism. 
It is no light thing for such a family to forego an opportunity of providing 
for a child; nor would the father be justified in doing so, unless he clearly 
saw his way to some distinct advantage to accrue from prolonging the 
child’s attendance at school. It must be remembered, moreover, that a 
child which is a burden to its parents is less likely to be kindly treated at 
home, and that the influence of a kind home is as essential to the formation 
of character as that of a good school.” 

And again, in p. 225: 

“Public efforts should be directed principally to increasing the regu- 

larity of the attendance, rather than to prolonging its duration.” 


The opinions of the class from which children attending school are 
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drawn, are decidedly against prolonged attendance, as every school- 
manager will testify. With reference to this point, the Commissioners 
say (p. 190): 


“We do not believe that the respectable part of the working population 
are indifferent to the welfare of their children, and we feel that their prac- 
tical decision as to the amount of education which they require is entitled 
to great weight at the hands of all public authorities. Their views upon 
the subject may be narrow and inadequate, and to enlarge and elevate them 
may be a useful employment for the promoters of education ; but with a 
view to legislation and to the administration of public grants, the standard 
which the respectable part of the class set up by their conduct cannot be 
disregarded by the legislature or the executive government.” 


The Commissioners do not indeed suppose that the education of the 
child is finished when he has reached the age of eleven years; but they 
do affirm, that from the demands of the labour-market it is evident that 
the majority of children will be removed from school at about eleven or 
twelve years of age, notwithstanding all attempts on the part of mana- 
gers to keep them. Is it not, therefore, wise in the teachers to look 
upon the child remaining over this limit as the exception, and to make up 
their minds that legislation must proceed on the supposition of the chil- 
dren leaving school earlier? Ifthe master knows that his scholar will 
leave when he is eleven or twelve years old, he will be more likely to try 
before that time arrives to advance him as much as possible. 

With respect to this, there is a minor point which might well meet 
with attention from the Committee of Council. The Commissioners 
evidently contemplated the transference of a child at once from the day- 
school to the night-school; whereas, under the new Code, children 
between twelve and thirteen are excluded from receiving payment in 
either. 

4. Again, the new Code has, in not very complimentary terms, been 
ascribed to the influence of the Vice-president of the Committee of Council 
on Education. But on examination it will be found that the new Code 
(the scheme respecting county rating being set aside) tries honestly, as 
far as regards elementary schools, to carry out the report of the Commis- 
sion. It would exceed our limits to prove our assertion article by article; 
but we would ask those interested in the subject to read Articles 41-47, 
which are perhaps the most disputed, and then to refer to pp. 341, 328, 
336, 333, 329, 330 of the Education Report, vol. i. 

5. “ Infant-schools will be ruined.” 

Now the new Code recognises children from three years old and up- 
wards. Ought it to go still lower? The State has laid it down as arule 
to pay for education, not simply attendance. Are children under three 
taught any thing? Is it not a fact that to them the school is a nursery, 
merely keeping them out of their mothers’ way? Even in rural parishes 
a mother cannot get her child taken care of for less than twopence a day. 
Might not, therefore, managers very fairly increase the school-charge for 
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children under three years old, and so make infant-schools independent of 
Government help? 

6. Lastly. ‘Religious instruction isignored. Let the Minute be put in 
operation, and your schools will become schools of secular education only.” 

Now, in the first place, the clergyman of the parish is usually the 
most active manager of the schools. He at any rate would make it his 
business to see that the religious education of the children was not ne- 
glected. But even with regard to Government, let us see how the case 
stands. Mr. Lowe, in his speech in the House of Commons, July 11, 
distinctly stated : 

‘The schools will continue to be denominational ; and religious teach- 
ing must be the foundation of all. The inspectors will still conduct a 
religious examination. In short, there is no proposal to make any change 
in the religious character of the schools.” 

In addition to this, it may be mentioned that the inspectors of Church- 
of-England schools must be clergymen, which surely is an additional 
guarantee that Scriptural instruction will not, be disregarded. And if 
we compare together the old and new Codes, with reference to the ques- 
tiou of religion, we shall see that there is no change contemplated. Article 
8 of the old Code stands thus : 

“Every school assisted from the grant must be either: 

(a) A school in connexion with some recognised religious deno- 
mination ; or, ¥ 
(b) A school in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures 
are read daily from the authorised version.” 
Article 8 of the new Code is identically the same. 

Art. 15 of the old Code is: 

“The inspectors do not interfere with the religious instruction, disci- 
pline, or management of schools; but are employed to verify the fulfilment 
of the conditions on which grants are made, to collect information, and to 
report the results to the Committee of Council.” 

Art. 14 in the new Code contains these ipsissima verba. 

The table regulating the qualifications and certificates required of 
candidates for admission, and of pupil-teachers in each year of their ser- 
vice, is not even verbally altered, as far as the religious qualifications are 
concerned, except in one case, with regard to “ schools where the mana- 
gers are not desirous of coming under the obligation of giving the in- 
struction” required in Church-of-England or Scotch schools. In the old 
Code it stands : 


| lor admission. To produce a certificate from the managers of the school that 
the religious knowledge of the candidate is satisfactory to 
them. 


the religious knowledge of the pupil-teacher is satisfactory 


| 
| End of first year. To produce a certificate from the managers of the school that 
| to them. 

| 
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Whereas in the new Code it stands : 





| ! 
For admission. | To produce a certificate from the managers of the school that 
| the religious knowledge of the candidate is satisfactory 

to them. 


| 
End of first year. | Same as above. 





Now although in point of grammar we think the old Code has the 
advantage over the new (because at the end of the first year the candi- 
date has merged into the pupil-teacher, and therefore the same paragraph 
grammatically cannot apply to both), yet we have failed to discover any 
deep-laid design in the alteration. In truth, we think that very scant 
justice in this matter has been dealt out to the Committee of Council. 
For it must not be forgotten that the Education Commissioners reported : 


“ With regard to the subjects of instruction to be inquired into by the 
inspectors, the majority of us think that the rule should be made uniform, 
and that the inquiries of the inspectors should be confined in all cases to 
the secular instruction ; leaving the religious instruction to be secured and 
inquired into by the authorities of the religious communities to which the 
school belongs The minority are of a different opinion. They think 
that to prohibit the inspectors appointed by the Committee of Council from 
examining religious teaching in Church-of-England schools would, under 
present circumstances, be attended with serious evils; and that such a 
course would tend to injure the religious teaching of the schools 
We have discussed the question among ourselves at the length which its 
great importance deserves. As it is one which has long been before the 
public, we do not think it necessary to state the arguments on either side ; 
and as we are nearly equally divided, we abstain from making any recom- 
mendation on the subject” (p. 348). 


Now the expressed opinion of the majority has not been acted upon; 
and we cannot but feel that many of the observations which have been 
published in opposition to the Revised Code on this point have been 
both intemperate and wholly beside the mark. We cannot think that 
there is any ground for suspicion that the present Minute is merely the 
thin end of the wedge on which secular instruction is inscribed. We 
believe that the religious examination will still be continued under the 
new Code. We believe that a failure in the religious examination will 
subject the school in which it occurs to a diminution of the capitation 
grant under Art. 474; and if this be the case, all ground of objection 
as to the masters and mistresses confining their attention to that which 
will tell pecuniarily in the examination is removed. 

Thus far we have simply endeavoured to remove some of the principal 
objections to the new Minute. It remains now to point out the advant- 
ages of the Revised Code (with the introduction of certain modifica- 
tions) when compared with the former. 

Now their Lordships of the Privy Council declare that they resolved 
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to promulge the new Minute, inasmuch as they were “ desirous to render 
the distribution of the Parliamentary grant for public education in Great 
Britain more simple, more general, and more effective for its purpose.” 
Let us see whether the Revised Code is calculated to bring about these 
desired results. 

1. More simple. Now there can be no doubt that, for the central 
office in London, the administrative work will be greatly simplified. Pay- 
ments will be made in one sum to the managers of the school, instead of 
being sent in many small sums to the various officers. Managers will be 
left much more free to make their own bargains with masters and mis- 
tresses, instead of being obliged, as now, to make continual and vexatious 
applications to the central office on minor points. The correspondence, 
therefore, of the Educational Department will be diminished. With re- 
gard also to parochial schools, the machinery certainly is simplified. It 
will be found a great boon that managers are left more free and unfet- 
tered. The substitution of one money payment for a multiplicity of 
minor grants, is a vast improvement upon the old system. Hitherto, 
managers who, having with great labour mastered the Minutes affecting 
the matter, have applied for books, apparatus, &c., have been bewildered 
by the returns they have had to make, and the pledges they have been ~ 
forced to enter into. The fact that in the old Code there were 257 Articles, 
whereas in the new Code there are only 137, shows that the new scheme 
is more simple than the old. But simplicity may be gained at the ex- 
pense of effectiveness. Is this so in the case before us? Does the new 
Code render the distribution of the educational grant 

2. More general? We think so. Their Lordships do not anticipate 
that the new Code will increase the sum voted by Parliament (Art. 187). 
Large schools in towns will probably lose money by the new plan. Where, 
then, will the sums thus saved go to? oa lower class of schools. 

Hitherto, these have been shut out from receiving any Parliamentary 
aid, by their inability to pay the high salary demanded by a certificated 
teacher. To meet their case, pupil-teachers who have finished their ap- 
prenticeships are with certain limitations allowed to enter at once upon 
inspected schools ; and besides this a fourth and lower class of certificates, 
including two grades, has been added to the former three classes. Mas- 
ters and mistresses of the fourth class will not be able to command so 
large a salary as those ofa higher class. Their services, therefore, will_be 
available for schools of a humbler character than those which are at pre- 
sent alone receiving Parliamentary aid. The sum, therefore, granted by 
Parliament will be spread over a larger area, and consequently its distri- 
bution will be more general. But, after all, the point is, will it be 

3. More effective? We think so. Hitherto, payment has been made 
by capitation grant only for attendance. Now, the attendance must be 
shown to have produced fruits before the grant can be obtained. Surely 
this appears likely to make the grant more effective. It is true that there 
is a perfect panic on this point in large schools. The masters have tested 
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their present scholars by the standard of the new Code, and have found 
that they should lose considerably under it. Now we venture to think 
that this has been made too exclusively a money question. Ifa manager 
thinks he can get more under the new Code, he approves of it; if he would 
get less, he disapproves of it. But in the first place, suppose the scholars 
of a large school fail at the present moment to pass in sufficient numbers 
to bring up the grant to any thing like the former sum, does not that 
prove that the lower standard of the new Code was necessary, which in- 
sists on simple but thorough teaching? Moreover, examination at the 
present moment, in order to test the future working of the Code, is most 
unfair. Managers will, at any rate, have a year to work their scholars 
in the proposed subjects of examination; and they cannot gauge the 
numbers of those who would pass after a year under the new Code, by 
the number of those passing now who have been educated on the old sys- 
tem. But grant that particular schools will ultimately lose money. Par- 
liament, it must be remembered, cannot be asked to legislate for this or 
that special school, but in such a way as shall be to the benefit of the 
largest number. Particular individuals may suffer, but they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the grants, which hitherto they have 
been receiving to the entire exclusion of small schools, will now be shared 
in common with this lower class of schools. 

Then, further, the effectiveness of the grant will be increased, inasmuch 
as under the new Code night-schools will be greatly aided: capitation 
money may be obtained for scholars attending a certain number of times, 
and passing a certain examination. But far beyond this advantage—the 
school staff, under certain restrictions, may be made use of in the night- 
schools. Hitherto, in rural parishes the great difficulty connected with 
night-schools has been to find the master; and it will indeed be a boon 
to the clergy if in their night-schools they are able to use some of their 
educational staff. 

This being the case, it seems to us that their Lordships were not un- 
authorised in expressing their hope that the new Code would render the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant more simple, general, and effec- 
tive. We think it most unadvisable, therefore, that managers of schools 
should run full tilt at the whole scheme. Parliament will not be so likely 
to listen to their grievances as if they were more moderate in their tone. 
Although on the whole approving of the Code, we cannot but feel that 
there is room for considerable improvement in many details. It is not 
unnatural that this should be the case. Let managers weigh well all the 
various proposals, and make no objections which will not bear a strict 
scrutiny, and we are sure their cause will not suffer. While they do not 
attack the principles on which the new Code has been framed, let them 
spend their strength in endeavouring to obtain such modifications of it as 
may render it, if possible, more simple, general, and effective. We would 
mention such points as the following : 

1. An express acknowledgment of that which we believe to be im- 
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plied in Article 474,—that failure in the religious examination will render 
the grant liable to reduction. 

2. The abolition of the certificate money to be prospective. 

3. Children to be examined in classes, not in groups according to age.* 

4. The lowering of the standard for the youngest children in Group I. 

5. The alteration of Article 414, which, as at present worded, excludes 
schools whose summer holidays fall in the month preceding the examin- 
ation from receiving any grant. 

6. Permission to claim for children passing twice in GroupIV. This 
would retain children in the school up to thirteen. Or, 

7. The alteration of Article 41B, so as to allow claim to be made for 
children of the age of twelve attending the night-school. 

8. Pupil-teachers not necessarily to be paid weekly. It has not 
hitherto been felt to be a hardship that they have been paid annually, and 
such a stipulation would fall very heavily upon the managers. 

9. Half the capitation grant to be made payable for attendance, half 
on the passing of the examination; the reduction, therefore, on the failure 
of the latter being proportionately reduced. 

If managers, instead of allowing their ardour to run away with their 
discretion, would seek in a moderate way to oil the machinery of the new 
Code, we are quite sure that the Privy Council would meet them in no 
harsh or unyielding manner; and that the result would be the passing 
of a Minute which, whilst it would immeasurably increase the usefulness 
of the standard of education, would also diffuse by fresh channels the 
blessings of useful and religious knowledge to those localities which, 
under the present system, are dry and parched. 





* See Letter_to Lord Granville, by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth. Smith, Elder, and Co. 











Daughters of Eve. 


IV. 
Mapame be Sraat-DeLaunay. 

THE exemplars which have hitherto been presented in this series of 
womanhood of the true stamp and sterling metal have been chosen from 
Englishwomen. But England has no monopoly of the stock whence the 
best specimens of Nature’s rarest handiwork are derived. Happily for the 
world, every race, every clime, every age, can boast its “ Daughters of Eve” 
to whom it has been given to represent in the fulness of their original in- 
tention the powers and resources, the graces and the excellencies, of man’s 
help-meet, and to wage a more victorious war against the trials of their 
destiny than was permitted to the entire innocence and inexperience of 
their first parent. To France, nearest to our hand, I will now turn, 
therefore, and with no difficulty light upon fitting subjects to make up 
a group that shall not be put out of countenance by their predecessors, or 
any that shall follow them hereafter. 

Come forth, then, Delaunay, and tell the tale of thy patient, honest, 
good-tempered struggle with the bitter humiliations of dependence, after 
being half smothered with the caresses of the treacherous step-dame 
Fortune. Say how,.thy lot suddenly cast from every refinement and in- 
dulgence of high rank to equality and companionship with the meanest 
hirelings, thou didst bear scorn and neglect,—worse hardships to thy 
proud spirit than the mere bodily discomforts which accompanied them, 
—meekly and humbly awaiting, with-calm self-possession, the occasion 
that should bring to light thy true worth—the treasures of thy keen and 
well-stored wit—of thy true and faithful heart. Thou hadst not beauty ; 
but hadst thy fullshare, thanks to graces of another kind, of the perils 
and temptations peculiar to thy sex,—trials enhanced by the contrast 
of chill poverty with habits of ease and luxury; and in an age when 
not to yield to corruption was almost to affect a singularity, the faintest 
cloud of detraction does not hang over any part of thy chequered career ! 
Never was the shallow satirist who invented the tavern-sign of the 
“Good Woman” so triumphantly flouted as in thy example; for never 
had man or woman a sounder head-piece on her shoulders, and never was 
bright intelligence more exclusively in the service of a pure and affec- 
tionate heart. 

The memoirs which Mme. de Staal-Delaunay has left behind her 
are a model of easy, simple, and vivacious writing; and though the age 
in which she lived—the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. and the 
Regency—is not directly painted in them, its character is reflected in the 
incidents of her story in all its most salient features. It was the time 
when Henri Jules de Bourbon,—son of the great Condé,—commonly 
called “le Prince,” indulged his princely passions and caprices, and gave the 
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world the spectacle of the highest gifts—genius, heroism, and generosity — 
wasted in dissipation and intrigue. He it was who, stooping in his gal- 
lantry to the level of a bowrgeoise, was told, on being too pressing in the 
expression of his admiration, ‘‘ Monseigneur, your highness condescends 
to be too insolent.” This magnificent Lothario bought up one entire side 
of a street in Paris, and had doors of communication opened between all 
the houses, every one of which was fitted up with costly furniture, and 
served as a place of rendezvous for his wholesale intrigues. Who can 
wonder at the wreck which overtook his intellectual faculties at the close 
of such a life? The decaying brain of the princely old rake bred the de- 
lusion that he was a stag-hound; and in his fits he would yelp in pursuit 
of an imaginary hart or roebuck. The delusion would come upon him 
sometimes while in attendance on the Court of Versailles; and all the 
restraint that the presence of royalty could impose on him was to move 
his jaws silently, like a dog afflicted with a loss of voice. At another 
time he became firmly convinced that he was dead, and very logically 
arguing, as madmen will, from a foregone conclusion, made up his mind 
that eating was unbecoming his situation. His doctor was too sagacious 
to oppose his whim, and merely observed that his highness was indeed 
dead beyond all doubt, but some dead men were not above eating, and 
he knew a few deceased good fellows who continued to ply an excellent 
knife and fork. The prince was easily persuaded to invite a few of these 
to dinner; and there was nothing more to do than. to recruit a party of 
convivial souls from the other world to take their seats round the prince’s 
table. The shrewd doctor himself joined these social repasts, where all 
the dead men were not under the table, and would often report the some- 
times eccentric conversations which took place at them, and which he 
would call his “ Dialogues of the Dead.” I have entered into thus much 
detail concerning this remarkable personage not more to denote the times 
we are entering upon than because he was the father of the Duchess du 
Maine,—she who undertook to conspire against the Regent, and the refined 
dissipation and intellectual orgies of whose petty court at Sceaux were as 
renowned as the more wicked excesses and indulgences of the Palais- Royal; 
and I cannot tell the story of Mdlle. Delaunay’s life without saying also 
a great deal about this accomplished and amiable, though weak, princess, 
in whose service and society a great part of that life was spent. 

Of Mdlle. Delaunay’s parentage she says little, save that her father 
had to take refuge in England on account of some scrape, and that her 
mother, a young and handsome woman, unable to support the climate, 
returned to France, and gave birth to the infant whose future I am now 
to trace. Being without means, she found an asylum in a convent in 
Normandy, of which Madame de la Rochefoucault was the abbess. This 
was a sister of the author of the Maxims, but who, if she shared the 
wit of her brother, possessed none of the selfish and worldly principles 
about which it so brilliantly crystallised in frosty spangles. Her benevo- 
lence was, indeed, so universal that she anticipated the curious philan- 
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thropy of this age in a remarkable instance, which once more vindicates 
the preacher’s saying, that there is nothing new under the sun. The asy- 
lum for outcast and afflicted dogs recently opened at Islington, the inte- 
rior of which was lately faitlfully represented in a pictorial contemporary, 
had its prototype more than a century ago in the convent over which this 
lady presided. Here she opened a refuge for dogs, to which calamity 
of any description was a letter of admission. The old, the mangy, the 
epileptic, the simply morose and surly, all of the canine race who had in 
any way become unfitted for companionship with man, were received with 
open arms by this excellent woman, and all that the most attentive care 
and pitying indulgence could do to alleviate their sufferings they were - 
thenceforth secure of. In this convent, where such extended benevolence 
was practised, it is not extraordinary that the little infant whom we have 
traced thither met with a protectress to whom, until death parted them, 
she was indebted for the most indulgent kindness, and all the care the 
tenderest parent could have bestowed. Madame de Grien, the lady in 
question, in course of time obtained a convent of her own in Rouen, and 
to this new residence was Mdlle. Delaunay transferred at the age of seven. 
Here she reigned like a little princess; having an apartment allotted to 
her, and four nuns to wait upon her and perform her every behest. The 
lady abbess had no thought but to anticipate every wish and gratify every 
whim of her little charge, to whom naturally every inmate of the convent 
paid court; so that if it had been possible to spoil her, their extreme in- 
dulgence must have exaggerated every defect in her nature, and stifled 
every good impulse. Mdlle. Delaunay’s character was of too sterling 
material, however, to be thus deteriorated; and, moreover, her early 
application to devotion kept in check the waywardness that might have 
been thus encouraged. Religion was the great object of all her thoughts ; 
she devoured all the pious works of which the convent library exclusively 
consisted, and gave herself up to religious exercises with so much passion, 
that every moment that was not so employed was supported with im- 
patience. She even had her beautiful locks shorn, that she might not 
throw away time in tending them. When this sacrifice was accomplished, 
however, she was seized with the most poignant regret. This discovery, 
that under the influence of such strong feelings she could be hurried into 
a course which might be afterwards bitterly repented, saved her from be- 
coming a nun, an intention she had before ardently entertained. From 
that day her fancied vocation cooled down, and was at last entirely lost 
sight of. The shrewd sense here exhibited, and which rescued her in all 
probability from a life of secret unavailing regret, is the quality which 
above all others marked Mdlle. Delaunay’s character, and enabled her to 
steer safely through many a difficult passage of her life. Emancipated 
from this fixed idea, her mind travelled into other regions of thought, and 
she even ventured on a course of novel-reading; but being warned of the 
danger of this, gave it up with so much resolution as actually to renounce 
pursuing an incident in which she was greatly interested to its result. 
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Descartes’ philosophy then occupied her; and, as might be anticipated 
from the natural development of her reasoning powers, the new food it 
afforded to her intellect was eagerly taken in. Metaphysical inquiries 
being found, in their restlessness, antagonistic to the calm and unques- 
tioning faith which had been the habit and solace of her life, they were 
spontaneously dismissed in like manner; and here seems to have ended 
what may be regarded as the training period of her intellect. 

Come we now to the actualities of life, to the teachings of the world 
and its dealings. A convent was no place to become conversant with 
these ; but even here the slight point of contact which the convent-parlour 
afforded with the outward world was fruitful of some knowledge of man- 
kind, and of the motive-springs of their actions. A certain M. Brunel 
had visited the convent on some judicial mission ; and on conversing with 
Mdlle. Delaunay, was astonished to find a girl of fourteen so well in- 
formed in subjects and studies far beyond her years. Wishing to become 
further acquainted with her, he begged a Mdlle. Silly, one of the boarders 
in the convent, with whom Mdlle. Delaunay was on terms of devoted 
friendship, to be allowed to visit her. This lady having been charmed 
with M. Brunel’s conversation, readily consented; and as the two were 
inseparable, a visit paid to the one secured an interview with the other. 
Their new acquaintance gradually fell into the habit of passing his after- 
noons in the convent-parlour, and a sort of commerce of innocent gal- 
lantry seemed to have been set up, in which each had a share of M. 
Brunel’s regards, but Mdlle. Delaunoy far the largest. Beyond compli- 
menting or rallying each other in verses turned with more or less neat- 
ness and point, this very youthful flirtation led to no important incident; 
and a sharpening of each other's wit, rather than a softening of the heart 
of either, seems to have beenits result. Shortly after, another admirer pre- 
sented himself, a M. de Rey, whose introduction to her was through the 
Mesdemoiselles d’Epinay, who also boarded for a short time in the con- 
vent. This gentleman seems to have had the warmest feelings towards 
Mdlle. Delaunay, and on one occasion, on hearing that she meditated 
taking vows, on account of the friendless and distressed condition she 
might be thrown in should her protectress die, he told her that being 
already married, he could not offer her his hand, but that he would settle 
upon her any income she should deem sufficient ; and to prove he sought 
no unworthy advantage from the deed, he would consent, should she 
wish it, never again to see her. Mdlle. Delaunay seems not unnaturally 
to have been offended at this offer, but was afterwards so convinced of its 
sincerity that she regretted, not certainly her refusal, but the manner of it. 
However, I have chiefly mentioned this gentleman and his admiring at- 
tentions for the sake of introducing an instance to which he gave rise of 
that shrewd observation and sharp witty precision of thought which was 
one of the charms of Mdlle. Delaunay’s mind. On her return from a visit 
to the chiteau of her friend Mdlle. de Silly’s father, she tells us that she 
was enabled to discover, by certain minute indications, that M. de Rey’s 
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affection for her had to some extent diminished. How minute the indi- 
cation was, and how accurately its significance was gauged, the reader will 
judge. “TI often went,” says Mdlle. Delaunay, “to see Mesdemoiselles 
d’Epinay, where he almost always was. As they lived very near my con- 
vent, I usually returned on foot, and he did not fail to escort me home. 
There was a broad place to pass on the way, and in the early days of our 
acquaintance the road he took was along the sides of this place; I now 
perceived that he struck across the middle, whence I judged that his love 
was diminished, at least to the extent of the difference between the diag- 
onal and the two sides of the square.” Euclid and Cupid could only 
have been brought thus into combination by a young lady who had fed 
with equal eagerness on the romances of Mdlle. de Scuderi and the 
works of Descartes. 

The heart of Mdlle. Delaunay was first seriously assailed about this 
time; and the brother of her friend Mdlle. de Silly had the honour of 
awakening these tender emotions during a visit to the family residence. 
They do not appear to have been shared, however, by their object, who 
evinced nothing more than a strong interest in the welfare, and some 
admiration of course for the intellectual qualities, of his admirer, the 
nature of whose real feelings for him he did not fail to discover. It is 
something to say in those days for this gentleman, that though a soldier 
and a man of gallantry, he never sought to take advantage of the passion 
of which he was so plainly the object, but, on the contrary, avoided every 
occasion of finding himself alone with Mdlle. Delaunay until he found she 
had sufficient command over herself not to betray by the most trifling 
indications the sentiments with which he inspired her. By degrees they 
came thus to converse naturally and easily together, and relations of zea- 
lous friendship on the one hand, and tender regard on the other, sprang 
up between them, which continued until the death of the marquis. Mdlle. 
Delaunay’s love did not subside very readily, though controlled by the 
exercise of a strong will; and she states that the most insignificant letter 
from M. de Silly was received with a flutter of emotion, and carefully 
treasured up, though devoid of the least tinge of romantic interest. So 
deep, indeed, was this first serious impression upon her woman’s feelings, 
that some time afterwards, when the tide of adversity had set in fiercely 
upon her, and spirit-broken by the successive buffets of its stormy waves, 
she dangerously dallied with the idea of self-destruction, the thought sug- 
gested itself to her, as a part of this desperate design, to write to the 
Marquis de Silly avowing her passion and acquainting him with her re- 
solve. This letter she actually wrote, but did not send. After thus un- 
burdening her heart of its deepest and most secret contents, and yielding 
in words to the torrent of passionate emotions which pent up had made 
life insupportable, reason once more returned ; and the only use Mdlle. 
Delaunay made of this confession of all her weakness was to preserve it 
as a warning to herself to what excesses we may be betrayed when once 
the reins are given to passion. 

VOL. IV G 
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Tt is now time to advert to the catastrophe which suddenly and at 
once, though of course not unforeseen, drove Mdlle. Delaunay forth from 
the little world of peace, plenty, and sunshine, where she had known no 
harder alternative to heartfelt affection and true friendship than obsequi- 
ous flattery and outward deference, to face the great world and meet its 
sharpest trials and cunningest snares with such weapons and means of 
defence as she could hastily furbish up out of the disused but fortunately 
not unfurnished arsenal of her inner nature. The death of her protec- 
tress, Mme. de Grieu, who, being a religious, could leave no property 
behind her, cast Mdlle. Delaunay at once upon her own resources; for 
although the abbess had a sister whose affection for the orphan was 
quite equal to that of Mme. de Grieu herself, this lady’s means were 
limited to an allowance barely sufficient for her own subsistence, and the 
rest of the family not unnaturally regarded her favourite with aversion. 
Elsewhere, however, Mdlle. Delaunay had friends whom she had raised 
up to herself by her many amiable and fascinating qualities. Among her 
male admirers, several came forward with offers of assistance. The Abbé 
de Vertot, he of the Revolutions of Portugal, whose gallant attentions 
we have not hitherto mentioned, though they were more marked and 
enthusiastic than was quite to the taste of their object,—the incense of 
the worldly ecclesiastic had not blinded her eyes, but merely produced an 
incredulous cough,—he for one sent a letter of exchange for fifty pistoles, 
which was forthwith sent back. M. Brunel too offered Mdlle. Delaunay 
any means she might require, and was politely thanked in like manner. 
The lonely girl, brave in heart and clear in foresight, repelled all such 
compromising advances. “I determined to myself,” she says, “that I 
would endure poverty,—that I would go out and seek service rather than 
belie my character, persuaded that only our own actions can degrade us.” 
There was no need, however, Quixotically to overdo these praiseworthy 
sentiments, and from the purse of a female friend she consented to take 
a small sum for her immediate wants. It was settled that she should 
proceed with the sister of her late protectress to Paris, where, as she 
hoped, some situation might be found for her suitable to her accomplish- 
ments, and to the position in which she had been brought up. Previous 
to her departure, she had been pressed to pass a few days with the friends 
of a young lady, an inmate of the convent; and it was here that the sense 
of her altered circumstances came first and most poignantly upon her. 
“T had always lived,” she writes, “in a place where I was the most 
important object, where the lightest matters which concerned me consti- 
tuted events; I now received simply ordinary attentions. One day I hed 
a headache; formerly this was quite enough to engage the attention of 
the whole house, from the abbess to the sisters; here it was deemed 
enough to send a message asking if I required any thing. I shall never 
forget the surprise I felt at this light treatment of what had been once 
the occasion of all sorts of ceremonial proceedings. I judged myself 
from this so completely out of my sphere, that I did not know how 
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to settle down. I spent six weeks in this house, where nevertheless I 
met with every sort of kind treatment.” 

If common civility and temperate kindness came like a cutting east 
wind to the tender hot-house plant, how must her soul have contracted in 
torture within her at the mortification which followed, and had to be 
silently endured! In Paris, where, with Mme. de Grieu, she obtained 
quarters at the convent of La Présentation, Mdlle. Delaunay was intro- 
duced by her earliest admirer and faithful friend to the celebrated Fon- 
tenelle, who was subsequently to have an important influence over her for- 
tunes. Here, too, a sister visited her from whom she had been separated 
from infancy, and by whose means she now became acquainted with the 
Duchess de la Ferté, whose busy patronage of her, kindly as it was meant, 
became nevertheless a source of dire'tribulation. The character of this 
lady is admirably portrayed in the Memoirs, not by any direct description, 
but as dramatically developed in the incidents narrated. Warm and 
kindly in her impulses, but so completely swayed by a capricious tem- 
perament and a flighty and fantastic brain, that the idol for whom one 
day she would prove her devotion by the most unwearied exertions, and 
every flattering token of regard, would be forgotten in the next for the 
first graceful face that struck her fancy, and the owner of which would 
now exclusively occupy her thoughts, to the utter forgetfulness of tried 
fidelity and attachment. Free from all deliberate malice or guile, yet so 
utterly without consistency or principle as to recklessly inflict any indi- 
rect injury on others, in her headlong pursuit of every new fancy. Into 
the dangerous good graces of this personage did Mdlle. Delaunay un- 
luckily fall at this critical point of her life. Her sister, who formed part 
of the duchess’s household, had no sooner presented her than she became 
the object of one of these sudden infatuations. The reputation which one 
sister had, out of innocent pride, given the other for all sorts of learning 
was adopted unquestioned, and expatiated on wherever the duchess went, 
with daily fresh additions and exaggerations. Madame de Ventadour, 
the Duke de Burgogne, the Duchess de Noailles, Cardinal de Rohan, were 
overwhelmed with accounts of the new prodigy, which became warmer in 
colouring as the listeners exhibited indifference or listlessness. Finally 
her protectress resolved to introduce her to the Duchess du Maine, whose 
court at Sceaux was the rendezvous of a knot of philosophers and rhyme- 
sters, of wits, amateur and professional, where Malézieu was the active 
chief, if not the worthiest representative. The Duchess du Maine had, 
however, too much experience of her friend’s foible to pay great attention 
to this new subject of her enthusiastic praises ; and when Mdlle. Delaunay 
was presented, she scarcely obtained a glance of notice. As the Queen 
of Sceaux proved coy, their prime-minister Malézieu was appealed to, 
who, being not unwilling to serve Madame de la Ferté, and having some- 
thing of the same love of exaggeration, took up the cause of her protégée, 
and sounded her praises where his opinions were held to be solemn de- 
crees. From the moment he had pronounced Mdlle. Delaunay a remark- 
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able person, it was so admitted. People flocked to see her; and for a 
time she was a constant attendant at the shows, play-actings, and junket- 
ings which were the engrossing occupations of the Duchess du Maine and 
her friends. For the wear and tear of all this excitement upon a frame 
unused to such calls upon its resources, no tangible advantage was forth- 
coming. Meanwhile a new friend was made,—a Madame de Vauvray,— 
at whose hospitable table Mdlle. Delaunay had frequent opportunities of 
displaying in conversation her quick intelligence and considerable acquire- 
ments, and attracted thus the notice of many persons of fame and distinc- 
tion. Fontenelle was again met here, and he clubbed his large henevo- 
lence with that of the Abbé de St.-Pierre to devise the means of placing 
her in a position worthy of her character and talents. Madame la Prin- 
cesse had taken Mdlle. de Clermont under her charge, with the intention 
of giving her a better education than was usually bestowed on princesses; 
and what better preceptress could be found for the occasion than their 
protégée? Malézieu was apprised of the plan, and warmly supported it ; 
so much so, that he at once strove to interest in its success his august 
patroness the Duchess du Maine, who at once gave an entirely different 
turn to the negotiation. ‘ But, monsieur,” she immediately observed, 
“if this girl possesses so much merit, why give her to my niece? Would 
it not he better that I should have her for myself?” And there and then 
it was settled that Madame Malézieu, who superintended the education of 
Mdlle. du Maine, should be assisted in her duties by Mdlle. Delaunay. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the prospect which seemed 
now to open. It was exactly such a position as this that Mdlle. De- 
launay had had in view, and her joy was proportionate to the occasion. 
Unfortunately it was somewhat premature. There was the awful pro- 
tectress who had taken such a passion for her to reckon with. Terms 
must be made with the poor Duchess de la Ferté, who had established a 
sort of prior claim by the lavish expenditure, if not of actual benefits at 
any rate of the best intentions. It was a point of courtesy on which the 
Duchess du Maine insisted, that the intention she had of taking Mdlle. 
Delaunay into her service should be communicated to the friend who 
had taken such pains about her. The poor Duchess de la Ferté on hear- 
ing that her protégée was about to be snapped up was furious, and com- 
plained bitterly of being deprived of a person on whom she had built quite 
an enchanting edifice of future happiness. She would not insist on keep- 
ing the object of her benevolent views against her will, but must hear 
her determination from her own lips. The unfortunate girl, in this cer- 
tainly trying conjuncture, chose the unwise course, from fear of being 
accused of ingratitude, of submitting her fate to the decision of Mme. de 
la Ferté, instead of frankly avowing her reasons for not wishing to enter 
her service. Her patroness was too much impressed with the value of 
the treasure she had discovered to part with it of her own accord ; and 
Mdlle. Delaunay had to resign herself to her fate. What this would be 
she could too well foresee, notwithstanding the fine promises made her of 
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an apartment to herself, and perfect freedom of action. Her sister had 
been taken up in this manner, on the footing of a favourite, and was 
now a chamber-maid; and the more violent was the duchess’s present 
infatuation, the less likely was it to last. A country wench of remarkable 
beauty, discovered on one of the duchess’s estates, had been brought into 
the house, dressed up regardless of expense, taught every accomplish- 
ment, among others, the skilful employment of a beautiful voice, and 
under the romantic name of Silvine became the worshiped idol of this 
capricious fine lady ; but fared no better in the end than her predecessors. 
In fact, Circe’s lovers were not more inevitably transformed into swine 
than the duchess’s favourites into menials of her household. To escape 
such a doom, Mdlle. Delaunay was driven to an expedient quite unworthy 
of her direct and frank nature. She blames herself for it; but in so diffi- 
cult a position we must not judge her too severely. A considerable delay 
occurring before the duchess could take her new favourite home, through 
the necessity of overcoming the objections of a certain Louison, a reigning 
power in the household, Mdlle. Delaunay resolved to employ this inter- 
val in doing her utmost to convert her patroness’s violent affection into 
an equal degree of disgust. A journey with the duchess down to one of 
her seats in the country was taken advantage of to put her plan into oper- 
ation. Instead of the meek and amiable person she had previously shown 
herself, Mdlle Delaunay gave vent to continual outbursts of ill-humour, 
and indulged herself in every vagary of temper. But the good-humour 
of the duchess was proof against all, and endured during their entire 
sojourn at her country seat. In fact, the character of Madame de la 
Ferté came out under a new phase in the country, and showed a fund of 
simple and cordial good-nature which reconciles one to this strange person, 
who certainly must have appeared both amiable and amusing to those who 
were out of the reach of her vicissitudes of temper. On these rural visits 
she would lay aside the dignified and haughty demeanour of the fine lady, 
and fall into the most perfect ease and familiarity in her intercourse with 
those around her. This freedom, indeed, was carried to eccentric lengths ; 
for she would summon together not only her servants, but the trades- 
people who supplied the house, such as the butcher, the baker, &c., and, 
seating them round a large table, play with them a sort of game re- 
sembling lansquenet. “TI cheat them,” she would whisper in her favour- 
ite’s ear; ‘but then they rob me.” 

On their return to Paris, finding that the obstacles to her reception 
into Madame de la Ferté’s establishment continued, Mdlle. Delaunay 
resolved to seize upon this protracted delay as a loophole to escape from 
her anticipated slavery. She accordingly wrote to Malézieu, informing 
him that the Duchess de la Ferté had abandoned all thought of taking 
her into her household, and nothing consequently stood in the way of 
the Duchess du Maine’s kind intentions towards her. The jilted patroness 
heard of this step with natural indignation, but made no attempt to pre- 
vent its success. On the contrary, she herself took Mdlle. Delaunay to 
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Sceaux, and introduced her to her new master and mistress; for such, in 
the crudest sense of the word, they were to be,—not as such a term may 
. be employed between a princess and her lady-in-waiting, but as between 
the head of the house and the menial that serves him. The true character 
of poor Mdlle. Delaunay was entirely lost sight of; the halo of superiority 
that had shone round her had died out, and she was now deemed a fit 
person to fill up the vacancy caused by the departure of one of the 
Duchess du Maine’s chambermaids. The fall was sad indeed from the 
post of coadjutress to Madame Malézieu in the honourable task of educa- 
tion to that of a common chambermaid. That this humiliation was the 
result of her offended patroness’s resentment cannot be doubted. The 
whole history is an instructive one, teaching that there is a peril more 
than equal to the chance of advantage in the favour of the great, nor is 
the lesson out of date in this present year of grace. It was too late to 
retreat from the fatal consequences of her own act, and there was nothing 
left but to call up all her fortitude to bear this heavy blow with resigna- 
tion. Her own description of the position in which she found herself, 
and the bitter degradation it involved, can alone give an idea of the suf- 
fering, both moral and physical, she had to endure. The room appointed 
for her was an entresol, so low she could not stand upright in it, so dark 
she had to feel her way about it, and without a fireplace to warm it in 
the winter. Malézieu was appealed to in vain; to the attentions and 
praise she had received from the poet, succeeded the cold disdain with 
which the rest of the menial crew to which she now belonged were treated. 
The task first allotted to her was stitching under-linen; but she acquitted 
herself so badly that her employment was changed. She was then called 
upon to wait on the Duchess du Maine, and in this, from her short-sighted- 
ness and total want of dexterity and practical address, her failure was no 
less conspicuous. Jocrisse could not have more uniformly blundered. 
When her mistress called for water, it was poured over her dress, or any 
where but in the glass. Being asked for the powder during the toilet 
of the duchess, she took up the little box containing it by the lid, and 
spilt its contents over the princess, who mildly observed that things 
should be taken up from beneath. Faithfully retaining this instruction 
when required next to hand a purse, she took it by the lower part, and to 
her astonishment a hundred louis rolled about the floor. In steering be- 
tween the two extremes, and taking up a packet of jewels by the middle, 
she was equally unfortunate. But it was not only humiliations of this 
sort she had to endure. On one occasion her mistress dropped a few 
gold pieces from her pocket, which Mdlle. Delaunay picked up, and 
placed on the table, upon which one of the duchess’s visitors observed 
aloud, “ Your highness’s women are very faithful.” Imagine this poor 
girl, with her proud spirit and consciousness of inner worth, thus mis- 
rated and looked down upon by the very people in whose world she knew 
herself worthy to move ; while condemned, on the other hand, to bear 
the contempt and gibes of her servile companions, among whom, on 
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account of her blunders, she passed for a sort of half idiot. Such an 
existence must have ended in insanity or complete torpor of every feeling 
and faculty. Fortunately, however, this terrible martyrdom was not of | 
very long duration. On the watch for every loophole that promised 
escape from her unendurable position, every opportunity by which she 
might vindicate her true worth, chance at last supplied the wished-for 
occasion. But even ere it was discovered what a pearl of price languished 
in obscurity among the chambermaids of the Duchess du Maine, the circle 
of wits over which the princess reigned rendered an unconscious homage 
to Mdlle. Delaunay’s merits, by which she was in some slight degree 
consoled for the contempt and disregard with which in her own person 
she was treated. And here some account of the little court of Sceaux 
and of its presiding genius, with whom in the future Mdlle. Delaunay’s 
relations are destined to be so constant and so intimate, will be necessary 
for the comprehension of the incidents which are about immediately to 
follow, as well as the entire way of life into which the transformed cham- 
bermaid now entered. 

Anne Louise Benedicte de Bourbon was the youngest daughter of 
that Henri Jules de Bourbon of whom we have already spoken, and in- 
herited, with his intellectual gifts, not a little of his eccentricity. She 
and her elder sister, who married the Duke de Vendéme, were so diminu- 
tive that Mdlle. de Nantes, the legitimised daughter of Louis XIV., 
married to their brother the Duke de Bourbon, called them “ dolls of the 
blood royal” (Jes poupées du sang). Her outward attractions were con- 
siderable, however, and though her person was small, it abounded in 
grace. Nor were her mental endowments less decided. Mdlle. Delaunay’s 
memoirs contain a flattering description of these. In speaking of her con- 
versation, she says: “‘No one ever spoke with more precision, clearness, 
and rapidity, nor in a manner more noble or more natural. In expressing 
her thoughts, she employs neither turns nor figures, nor any thing at all 
which is called invention. Vividly impressed with the objects it perceives, 
her mind presents them again as they would be reflected in a mirror, with- 
out adding or omitting or altering a tittle.” In a portrait of the duchess 
which remained unpublished till 1801, nearly fifty years after the publication 
of the Memoirs, which appeared first in 1755, Mdlle. Delaunay mingles 
with her eulogium a stroke or two of criticism. ‘ Her jesting,” she says, 
“is dignified, subtle, and light ; her memory is prodigious; she speaks with 
eloquence, but with too much vehemence and prolixity. It is not conver- 
sation one has with her; she does not care to be understood; it is enough 
that she is listened to; accordingly, she has no knowledge of the mind, 
the talents, the defects, and the weak points of those who surround 
her.” Her disposition is painted in still less flattering colours. She was 
chanyeable in her temper, haughty in her manners, without deference 
towards the king, almost wanting in respect towards her father, and ab- 
solutely braving her husband openly and upon all occasions. ‘The mental 
symptoms which had shown themselves in her father were motive suffi- 
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cient for refraining from any opposition to her costly taste for pleasure and 
excitement; for if the celebrated Divertissemens de Sceaux were marked 
by their intellectual elegance and refinement, they nevertheless swallowed up 
enormous sums. On one score, however, these magnificent, fétes were be- 
yond reproach. The licentious gallantry of the day found no countenance 
there, and the breath of scandal never sullied the purely intellectual lustre 
of those brilliant entertainments. Music, poetry, the drama, masques, 
ballets, ingenious shows, and devices of every description, were alternately 
resorted to; and the only departure from the perfectly blameless cha- 
racter of these amusements was the element of gambling, so deeply 
rooted in the social habits of the day. The gaiety which reigned at 
Sceaux was to be, according to Fontenelle’s expression, de la gateté qui 
eut de [esprit ; in other words, merry and wise was the maxim of the 
Duchess du Maine. The consumption of versicles among the faithful 
attendants at the little court of Sceaux was prodigious. No incident, how- 
ever trifling, was allowed to pass without being woven into a madrigal, 
or enshrined in an impromptu. The Duchess du Maine’s restless in- 
tellect fluttered between philosophy and poetry—Malherbe and Descartes ; 
and this combination was traceable in the character of the more remark- 
able personages whom she assembled around her. First among these 
was Malézieu, the oracle of Sceaux, prolific in poesy, deep in geometry, 
and a ready writer in many styles; then the Abbé Genest, who carried 
about him in the shape of a long nose an inexhaustiable topic of plea- 
santry,—a horse-jockey ere he entered the Church, and notwithstanding 
his frock still master of the horse to the Duke de Nevers, author of many 
tragedies, and of a metrical account of the philosophy of Descartes ; the 
President Hénault, magistrate, historian, and poet of the lighter kind; 
Destouches, ambassador and dramatist ; Fontenelle, superfluous to cha- 
racterise; the Abbé Chaulieu, whose muse at eighty was fired with the 
charms of Mdlle. Delaunay ; St.-Aulaire, whose poetical reputation rests 
on a single quatrain inspired by the Duchess du Maine, and which, though 
combining wit and gallantry in an equal degree, flashed from him im- 
promptu at the age of ninety. I regret that times are so altered I can- 
not quote this famous stanza, which took the Academy by storm, and of 
which Voltaire said, “‘ Anacréon, moins vieux, fit de moins jolies choses,” 
gracefully and delicately smothered as is the meaning in mythological 
allusion. Another impromptu, however, from the same venerable hand, 
and addressed to the same illustrious lady, is not open to the same objec- 
tion. It was suggested by the absorption of the Duchess du Maine in the 
study of the rival systems of Descartes and Newton, and runs thus: 


“ Bergére, detachons nous 
De Newton, de Descartes; 
Ces deux espéces de fous 
N’ont jamais vu le dessous 

Des Cartes, 
Des Cartes, 
Des Cartes.” 
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Among the means of diversion invented to keep up the current of ex- 
citement with the guests at Sceaux, was the institution of an order of 
knighthood, giving rise to a parody of the ancient ceremonials of installa- 
tion. It was called the order of the Honey Bee (Mouche a Miel), and 
the motto of the order was a verse from Tasso’s Aminta, “ Piccola si, fa 
ma pur gravi le ferite.” The statutes of the order were duly drawn up, 
the duties of the knights minutely laid down, and the superior officers 
appointed. The knights and ladies received on their admission names of 
symbolical import; and a gold medal was struck bearing on one side the 
head of the Duchess du Maine, with this inscription: “ Anne Marie 
Louise, Baronne de Sceaux, Dictatrice perpetuelle de l Ordre de la 
Mouche.” This medal, which was of considerable weight, was worn by 
the members of the order attached to a lemon-coloured ribbon. The fol- 
lowing oath was exacted on admission : “I swear, by the bees of Mount 
Hymetta, fidelity and obedience to the perpetual dictatress of the Order, 
to wear all my life the medal of the Bee, and observe while I live the 
statutes of the Order; and if I prove false to my oath, may honey be- 
come gall to me, wax turn into tallow, flowers into stinging nettles, and 
may all the wasps and hornets pierce me with their stings !” 

I will now return to Mdlle. Delaunay, who, as I said, found means 
to exact from the guests of Sceaux an acknowledgment of her merits ere 
they were brought so conspicuously to light as to rescue her from her 
present obscure and degraded position. A vacancy having occurred in 
the order of the Honey Bee, an extraordinary amount of excitement pre- 
vailed among the habitual visitors at Sceaux as to who should be elected. 
The most prominent candidates were two ladies, the Countess de Brissac 
and the Countess d’Uzés, and one gentleman, the Président de Romanet. 
To the confusion of all notions of gallantry, the masculine gender carried 
the day. The ladies did not openly vent their indignation, but, as may 
be imagined, did not bear their discomfiture with patience. A certain 
stir was made, and the validity of the election was called in question on 
the ground of informality. As every thing in this happy abode was 
made food for mirth and pleasantry, Mdlle. Delaunay, little as she might 
be expected to be disposed to gaiety, imagined the conceit of addressing 
a protest to the Président de Romanet, composed entirely in the jargon 
of the law-courts, and burlesquing the forms of a legal document in 
those days. The success of the jew d’esprit went beyond any anticipa- 
tions of its author. For days nothing was talked of but who could be 
the culprit. Suspicion rested at first on Malézieu and the Abbé Genest, 
and every one in turn was thought of, down to the most incapable dolt, 
except the real perpetrator of the squib, so entirely were Mdlle. Delau- 
nay’s capabilities unknown or forgotten. Somewhat consoled by the 
tribute thus unwittingly paid to her superiority, the poor girl awaited 
the moment for her final deliverance, if not altogether from a menial and 
dependent situation, from the obscurity and contempt which accompanied 
it. Like Lord Byron, she awoke one morning and found herself famous. 
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The occasion of this suddenly-acquired celebrity fell out thus. In those 
days—we are in 1713—superstition had not lost its hold even of the more 
educated classes, and grave philosophers themselves were not so absolutely 
incredulous of supernatural agency as they afterwards ventured to be. 
Accordingly, when the daughter of an official in the Exchequer Chamber, 
Malle. Testard, a fine girl of eighteen, and moving in very good society, 
announced that every night of her life she was persecuted by the visits 
of a sprite or demon in her bed-chamber, an immense number were 
ready to believe the statement; and the persecuted maiden’s sleeping 
apartment was the scene of a nightly assembly of all sorts of people 
anxious to bear witness to the wondrous signs and tokens by which the 
demoniacal visitant proclaimed his presence. Strange sounds issued from 
her couch, which was from time to time, moreover, convulsed with pe- 
culiar movements. All the world talked of Mdlle. Testard and her too 
familiar demon ; songs were composed about her, and a new dance was 
called after her “La Testarde.” The reader will be reminded of the 
“ Cock-lane ghost,” and the parallel will appear still more complete when 
we find the haunted girl was visited by the grave and sagacious philoso- 
pher Fontenelle, who, like Dr. Johnson in the English story, was strongly 
affected by the apparent testimony of his senses in support of this early 
case of spirit-rapping. At least the world said so, and many of the 
friends of the philosopher blamed, while others laughed at him, for en- 
dorsing with his authority the reality of such suspicious phenomena. 
This was especially the case with the circle at Sceaux; and the Duchess 
du Maine, remembering for a moment who Mdlle. Delaunay was, besides 
her humble chambermaid, remarked to her, “ You ought really to inform 
M. de Fontenelle of all that is said of him about this Mdlle. Testard.” 
Acting on this suggestion, and with no other object in view than to draw 
from her patron an apology for the part he had played in this affair, she 
wrote to the author of the Dialogues des Morts the letter which was 
to prove the turning-point in her life. Fontenelle being at the Marquis 
de Lassay’s,—the same, by the way, who lauded Mdlle. Delaunay’s 
honesty in returning the dropped louis,—while the guests were amusing 
themselves at his expense by repeating all the jests they had heard upon 
his pretended credulity, the philosopher condemned them all as bad, 
adding, as he produced the letter in question, “‘ Here are some better.” 
It was no sooner read than all agreed that nothing had been written or 
said on the matter equally keen in its satire or neatly-turned in expres- 
sion. Here is the epistle, which, it must be observed, loses its thoroughly 
French delicacy of point in the process of translation. 


“The adventure of Mdlle. Testard is causing less stir, monsieur, than 
the testimony you have borne upon it. The judgments which are passed 
upon this are so various that I feel bound to address you about them. 
People wonder, and perhaps with some reason, that the demolisher of the 
oracles, that he who has thrown down the tripod of the Sibyls, should have 
gone down upon his knees before the bed of Mdlle. Testard. It boots 
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little to say that the charms of the young lady, and not her charm, 
led him to this; neither the one nor the other should be of any worth in 
the eyes of a philosopher. Accordingly, the matter is in every body’s 
mouth. ‘ What!’ say the critics, ‘could not the man who has shown up in 
so broad a light impostures performed a thousand leagues away, and more - 
than two thousand years before him, detect a juggle concocted beneath 
his eyes?” The partisans of antiquity, fired by an old grudge, join in the 
attack. ‘ You will see,’ say they, ‘if he is not going to set up the prodigies 
of modern days above those of ancient times.’ Lastly, the most knowing 
assert that, like a good disciple of Pyrrhonism, you consider that since 
every thing is uncertain, every thing is possible. On the other hand, the 
pious party appear highly edified at the homage you have paid to the 
devil, and are in hopes the thing may go a little further. The women, too, 
are much beholden to you for entertaining so little suspicion of the arti- 
fices of their sex. As for myself, monsieur, I suspend my judgment until 
I am more enlightened on the subject. I will only observe that the singu- 
lar attention which your slightest actions excite is an incontestable proof of 
the esteem in which the public hold you; and even in its censure there 
seems to me to be so much of flattery, that I need not fear being taxed with 
indiscretion in reporting it to you. If you will repay the confidence I have 
in you by having the same in me, I promise to make good use of it. 
I have the honour to be, &c.” 

Mdlle. Delaunay does not give Fontenelle’s reply to this charming 
letter. Her motive for this omission could not be that it outshone the 
badinage which called it forth, for it is much inferior to her own letter. 
It was published subsequently in the Année Littéraire, but is not worth 
quoting, as it is little more than a simple denial that the secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences had ever so far committed himself as to assert that 
the noises he had heard had been made by a sprite. The fame which 
the letter of Mdlle. Delaunay acquired spread in all directions, and the 
friends of the Duchess du Maine complimented her on the treasure of wit 
and learning she possessed among her chamber-maids. It is a delightful 
instance of the utter unconcern with which the great ones of the earth 
regard their humbler fellow-creatures, that the duchess had entirely for- 
gotten that she had ever suggested the writing of the letter which was 
the subject of all this talk and admiration, and asked Mdlle. Delaunay 
whether she had indeed written it. Trifling as this incident may appear, 
it proved of crowning importance to the person principally concerned ; for 
henceforth her life, from an unendurable martyrdom, became, if not en- 
tirely free from trouble and humiliation, such as gave her abundant oppor- 
tunities of indemnifying herself for these, by the notice and friendship of 
many agreeable and distinguished persons. “The little epoch on which I 
have here laid stress,” says the memoir, “‘ was for me the commencement 
of a life in every respect more agreeable. The Altesse Sérénissime con- 
descended to speak to me, and grew accustomed to the practice. She was 
pleased with my answers, and my opinion went for something with her ; 
I could even perceive that she would seek it, and sometimes when speak- 
ing her eyes would turn in my direction, and watch what degree of at- 
tention I was paying. I gave her all I could, and that without effort.” 
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Then follows the eulogy of the duchess’s conversational powers already 
quoted. Malle. Delaunay’s ready talents were now resorted to by the 
duchess on all occasions, and she took a prominent part in designing and 
carrying out the divertissemens for which Sceaux was in such renown. It 
was at this time that the celebrated “Grandes Nuits” were organised. 
The Duchess du Maine had from youth suffered from want of sleep; and 
to beguile the long hours of the night, she would wander with her little 
court through the beautiful gardens of her palace, inhaling the balmy 
night breeze, and chatting and laughing beneath the pale glimpses of the 
moon. After a time this grew tedious, however ; on the other hand, the 
ordinary alternative, gambling, was apt to prove expensive, and couplets 
and madrigals, even though Malézieu, the Abbé de Genest, Chaulieu, and 
the Duke de Nevers should indite them, would pall on the ear when too 
frequently resorted to. Among the recipes proposed for introducing the 
much-sought element variety into these nocturnal entertainments, was 
a notion of the Abbé de Vaubrun, of whose mental characteristics it has 
been said that he was le sublime du frivole. Anallegory of Night, dressed 
in black drapery, and surrounded by all her attributes, was designed by 
him, and put into execution by Mdlle. Delaunay, who, in the person of 
the starry deity, addressed the duchess, and thanked her for the prefer- 
ence she accorded to her over her rival Day. ‘his little affair was so 
successful that a series of performances of a similar kind were instituted to 
take place every fortnight, and these were called “Les Grandes Nuits.” A 
king and queen were elected to organise and preside over each of these fétes, 
of which there took place in all eleven ; every succeeding one vying with 
its predecessors in the elaboration and magnificence of the scenery and cos- 
tumes employed, and the most celebrated actors and dancers of the day 
being engaged to give all due effect to the performances. The costliness 
of these entertainments may be imagined from the fact that the duchess 
herself, not celebrated as an economist, deemed it prudent to put a stop 
to them. The twelfth “Grande Nuit” was undertaken by herself, but 
anonymously, and the performances were brought back to the humble 
scale on which they had been commenced. As Mdlle. Delaunay had in- 
augurated these celebrated shows, so was it her fortune to close the series, 
the last being entirely devised by herself, and given under her name, 
though of course not at her expense. Her description of the programme 
on this occasion will serve to give an idea of the general character of these 
divertissemens : 

“Good Taste had taken refuge at Sceaux, and presided over the 
various occupations of the Princess. First he brought with him the 
Graces, who, while dancing, prepared the paraphernalia of a lady’s toilet. 
Others sang airs accompanied by words suited to the subject. ‘This was 
the first interlude. The second consisted of Games personified, who brought 
in card-tables, and set out all that was necessary for gaming, the whole in- 
terlarded with dances and songs by the best actors of the Opera. Finally, 
at the conclusion of the songs, came the last interlude, which consisted 
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of the genii of laughter, who came forward and set up a stage, on which 
was represented a comedy in one act, which I was called upon to write, 
for want of any other poet (for it was to be in verse) willing to take up 
such a subject. It was the discovery of the Magic Square, a hobby of 
the Duchess du Maine, to which she had applied herself with incredible 
ardour for some time. She herself played in this piece, in which every 
one performed his own character; and it was this which, in spite of the 
barrenness of the subject, gave it effect, and would have brought me too 
into notice had not serious events suddenly interrupted these divertise- 
ments, and swept away even the remembrance of them.” 

Serious events, indeed; and had Mdlle Delaunay had the gift of pro- 
phecy, this last entertainment might have been made to terminate by the 
sudden appearance of the genius of ambition, shortly followed by a de- 
tachment of gardes du corps and mousquetaires, by whom the duke, the 
duchess, and Mdlle. Delaunay would have been marched off to the Bas- 
tille, or other more distant quarters provided by the state for persons in- 
clined to disturb the reigning order of things. I should be writing a 
chapter of French history were I to trace the circumstances which led up 
to the explosion of the celebrated conspiracy in which the Duchess du 
Maine rather than her husband—who was a sort of Macbeth with sword 
and ruffles in the hands of an intriguing rather than murderous Lady 
Macbeth—took a leading part, and which acquired the name of the Cel- 
lamare conspiracy, from the Spanish ambassador, Prince Cellamare, who, 
on the part of Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV., or rather of Cardinal 
Alberoni, his minister, had laboured to form a party for placing his mas- 
ter on the throne of France. The plot was discovered by the sagacious 
Abbé Dubois, through the agency of a fille de mauvaise vie—la Fillon, 
—that least venerable of ecclesiastics, and most memorable of valets de 
chambre, never having been particular in the choice of his instruments. 
The affair at no time seems to have been treated by the Regent very 
seriously ; and although he magnified its importance publicly in order to 
strengthen his position, and sternly determined to give the principal actors 
a severe lesson, he seems in his own mind to have treated the attempted 
conspiracy as an amusing comedy, to which it would have been absurd 
to append a tragic dénowement. Nota few of the circumstances, indeed, 
of this bungling and hopeless plot were of a ridiculous and purely comic 
character, although serious enough in the end to the duchess and her 
husband, and a number of their adherents, who had been drawn in out 
of their natural vocation of warbling sonnets to dabble in dark schemes of 
vast political revolution. One incident in particular is tinged with the true 
spirit of comedy, and is worth repeating from its thoroughly dramatic cha- 
racter. When the news of the arrest of a certain Abbé de Pontocarrero on 
his way to Spain, and of the seizure in the false bottom of his post-chaise 
of a treasonable correspondence, reached the duchess, followed immediately 
by the further intelligence that the Marquis de Pompadour and the Marquis 
de St. Geniés were already in the Bastille, the consternation and terror 
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which seized her, and those immediately about her who had been at all 
in her confidence, may be imagined. Two days after this blow, and in 
the midst of the dreadful suspense which ensued, the duchess, who strove 
bravely to conceal her emotion, was playing at birtbi, when M. de Cha- 
tillon, who held the bank, and was of an extemely cold and usually taciturn 
disposition, broke out with what he considered quite an amusing story. 
There had been arrested, he said, and taken to the Bastille, a certain Abbé 
Bri— Bri— for the life of him he could not remember the name— Bri— 
Bri— ah! that was it, Brigaut—the Abbé Brigaut (this was the name 
of a political adventurer who had been mixed up deeply in the plot). “And 
what makes the affair so amusing,” continued the torturer, “is, that he 
has actually told all about it; so that a number of people are in a frightful 
mess ;” and this was followed by a burst of laughter, the first which the 
individual in question had ever been heard to indulge in. The duchess, 
mastering her confusion, pretended to enjoy the story, thought it quite 
droll—enough to make one die of laughing. Encouraged by this, the 
horrible but unconscious executioner proceeded to deal a final blow. 
“Only imagine!” said he, “ people who fancied their secrets quite snug 
and secure, and here’s a fellow comes and tells every thing he’s asked, 
and lets out pat every body’s name.” This was death to the last hopes 
of the duchess; but she struggled to keep up a listless appearance till 
the party broke up, when, throughout the night, she poured forth all her 
terrible apprehensions as to the fate that awaited her in the ear of Malle. 
Delaunay, her once despised chamber -maid, and now the faithful con- 
fidante of her inmost secrets. 

Every day fresh arrests were made of persons implicated in the plot, 
and the gloom and restless anxiety of the duchess increased with every 
hour. Private messages were conveyed to her, giving her warning that 
her own arrest had been resolved on. The conversations with her confi- 
dante were long and harassing, exhausting every contingency that might 
befall her. After one of these, Mdlle. Delaunay, tired out, had thrown 
herself upon a couch in her own room and was in a deep sleep, when she 
was suddenly awakened by an ill-dressed female, who apprised her that 
it was intended to arrest the duchess that very night. Hurrying to her 
mistress, she conveyed the warning. The duchess called about her some 
of her most faithful friends, and communicated the intelligence; but the 
danger which at a distance had inspired so much anxiety, now that it 
was imminent was met with courageous equanimity, nay with positive 
light-heartedness. The night was spent amidst jests inspired by the 
occasion. When bed-time came, Mdlle. Delaunay was asked to read her 
mistress to sleep, and took up, by an odd coincidence, Macchiavelli’s 
Decades, in which the leaf commencing the chapter on ‘ Conspiracies” 
was folded down. With a burst of laughter, the duchess bade her 
hurry it out of sight, as a fatal witness of their guilt. The alarm proved 
false for that time; but the anticipated event did not long tarry. Mdlle. 
Delaunay was again fast asleep, after assisting the duchess to draw up 
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& memoir, in which the princess asked for a judicial investigation that 
she might prove her innocence, when her door was opened. Half 
awakened, she asked who it was, and received a reply, “in the king’s 
name.” There was no need for further explanation. Lights were brought 
in; and Mdlle. Delaunay, who had been roughly requested to rise, beheld 
her apartment occupied by an officer of the King’s Guards, and two 
musketeers. The same day, after remaining several hours in her room, 
first with a guard of three, then, when the duchess had been secured, 
and was on her way to the place of her confinement, by a single musketeer, 
Mdlle. Delaunay was taken to the Bastille. Meanwhile the Duke du 
Maine was arrested at Sceaux (for the scene we have just described took 
place in Paris), and with him poor Malézieu, who had played a promi- 
nent part in the secret doings of his patrons, as well as in the gaieties 
under which they were for some time masked. 

One would think that, once within the gloomy walls of the Bastille, 
Mdlle. Delaunay’s life would cease for the time being to possess any 
elements of romance, and that beyond sighing perhaps for some absent 
being, and dwelling with agony on the uncertainty of being ever allowed 
to behold him again, love would have no share in the events of her exist- 
ence. Such is far from being the case, however; for no less than two 
lovers presented themselves, even within the precincts of her dungeon ; 
and by the side of the almost daily interrogations and harassing at- 
tempts of the police to draw from her disclosures which she was deter- 
mined not to make, sprang up, as a compensation for all her sufferings 
and annoyance, a romance, the description of which fills the most grace- 
ful and attractive pages of Madlle. Delaunay’s graceful and attractive 
account of herself. I cannot, however, here do more than indicate the 
general outline of this story of faithful but unfortunate affection on the 
part of one lover, and of favoured but forsworn vows on the part of the 
other, referring the reader to the Memoirs themselves for a full de- 
velopment of the minor incidents and more delicate shades and gradations 
of emotion, which make up this prison romance, where it is told with a 
subtle discrimination of character and keen-sighted analysis of the human 
heart, not surpassed by any writer of a nation whose passion for science 
has made a science of passion. Mdlle. Delaunay had not long been in 
her prison before she discovered that her gaoler—that is, the Lieutenant 
of the Bastille, under whose immediate charge and supervision the 
prisoners were placed—had conceived for her a deep and tender attach- 
ment. M. de Maisonrouge,—so was this gentleman named,—newly-ap- 
pointed to his post, had been a cavalry-officer, and was of a frank, loyal, 
and kind-hearted disposition, of which the roughness of a soldier’s bearing 
rather increased than diminished the effect. He was at once struck with 
the strength of mind displayed by his prisoner, in the philosophy and 
good-tempered resignation with which she bore her sufferings, and the 
constancy with which, in the face of terrors by no means light or ground- 
less, she refused to make any admissions that would add in the slightest 
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degree to the weight of guilt resting on her mistress. Admiration ripened 
into love so speedily, that M. de Maisonrouge was himself at first not 
quite aware of the important change, although it did not escape the 
womanly penetration of Mdlle. Delaunay. Indeed, it was not easy to 
have mistaken the true state of things ; for so incessant were his attentions 
to her, and so absorbed was he in all that concerned her, that every one 
in the prison possessed the poor lieutenant’s secret, and used the know- 
ledge to secure his good graces. “It is astonishing,” he would say, 
“how every one admires you, and what an interest all here take in you! 
Wherever I go I hear people praise you.” So guileless a nature was 
made to love with all the depth and earnestness of which the human 
heart is capable; but, sad to be confessed, pure and honest love like this 
stands the least chance of being crowned with happiness. Thus did it 
prove with M. de Maisonrouge, who, with that fatal weakness which is 
an essential part of such whole-hearted affection, actually brought into 
the field against himself the unworthy rival whose fickle and shallow 
passion was destined to supplant his own steady, changeless, and deep- 
rooted devotion. The character Mdlle. Delaunay gives of this gallant 
and noble gentleman shows how thoroughly she knew and could esti- 
mate his worth. ‘ Probity, honour, every virtue which makes an up- 
right gentleman, were alike natural to him; and his mind, though 
neither subtle nor adorned, was thoroughly just and sensible.” Of 
his love, too, although he never directly told it, she could not doubt, 
nor of the strength and earnestness of that love, for she confesses 
that, among all who made tenders of affection to her throughout her 
life, she believes only this man to have truly loved her. Yet to him 
was preferred another, in every respect —except in the light and frivo- 
lous accomplishments of a man of the world—his inferior, and who 
proved himself in the end devoid of even ordinary delicacy and good feel- 
ing. This was the Chevalier de Menil. Bent most likely on nothing 
more than flattering the well-known penchant of his gaoler, the chevalier, 
one day told him of a dream, real or pretended, in which he fancied that 
he had been condemned to perpetual imprisonment, but that, as this fate 
was to be shared in common with Mdlle. Delaunay, he had felt consoled 
at its severity. M. de Maisonrouge, not displeased in his heart with the 
notion of keeping his fair prisoner under his charge for ever, and think- 
ing it would please her to hear of this flattering notion of her formed by 
one whom she had never even seen, communicated the dream to Mdlle. 
Delaunay. ‘This was the first fatal germ of the interest which was to 
spring up between these fellow-prisoners, and eventually to entirely over- 
shadow every hope M. de Maisonrouge might have had of successfully urg- 
ing his own suit. This dream dwelt on Mdlle. Delaunay’s mind more than 
so trifling a circumstance was wont todo. The still whisper of presenti- 
ment was evidently heard in it. Again M de Maisonrouge, urged by 
his evil destiny, added another charge to the mine which, kindled by his 
own hand, was to lay waste the darling prospect of his life. Talking 
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with the chevalier on the then fashionable occupation of verse-making, 
M. de Maisonrouge suggested that De Menil should string a few lines 
together to amuse his fellow-prisoner, and provided him with paper and 
a pencil for the task. All innocently absorbed in the thought of beguil- 
ing the weariness of Mdlle. Delaunay’s imprisonment with an amusing 
pastime, the lieutenant brought her these verses, and bade her answer 
them in like style. The eagerness with which, in a prison, such a means 
of diversion would be seized may be easily conceived. For days this 
interchange of versicles was carried on through the medium of M. de 
Maisonrouge, who was delighted at the pleasure it afforded his interest- 
ing charge. The verses soon changed to prose; and the correspondence 
thus commenced begat a desire in the correspondents to see each other, 
to which the good-natured gaoler consented. From interviews in the 
presence of the lieutenant, they went on, by the contrivance of the che- 
valier, to stolen meetings, in which M. de Menil protested the most 
ardent attachment to his fellow-prisoner, and won from her the consent 
to become his wife as soon as their present bonds were loosened. For 
weeks poor Maisonrouge remained ignorant of the treachery thus practised 
upon him; but the disclosure of the clandestine interviews of the lovers 
was destined to come at last, and that in a most dramatic manner. One 
evening, encouraged by the continued success of their stratagem, the 
lovers had prolonged their secret meeting somewhat beyond the usual 
time, when, to the consternation of Mdlle. Delaunay, the quick sharp 
sound of the lock of her apartment, turned upon her for the night, 
reached her ears. That M. de Menil should pass the whole night in 
her room was a thing not to be thought of. How to get rid of him 
was the question. Every practicable issue was too strongly barricaded, 
however, to afford the least chance of escape. Sooner than expose her- 
self to the scandal of being locked up all night with the chevalier, she 
determined to face the natural indignation of his rival, and even appeal to 
the kind and generous nature she had lent herself'so perfidiously to betray. 
M. de Maisonrouge was supping that night with the governor of the Bas- 
tille, and would, on his return, pass through a courtyard overlooked by 
her apartment. Accordingly, Mdlle. Delaunay posted herself at her win- 
dow, and waited with a beating heart for the appearance of the lieutenant, 
whom, when she saw, she desired to step into her room that she might wish 
him good night. Delighted at this unwonted favour, he hurriedly fetched 
the key, and in a moment stood at the door of her apartment. Malle. 
Delaunay, before he could perceive the presence of his rival, who stood a 
little on one side, advanced towards him, and with every token of confu- 
sion said, “ You have shown my neighbour the way to my apartment, 
and he has indiscreetly taken it without you. They have shut us in to- 
gether; you would not desire that he should remain here; I entreat you 
to release him.” The revulsion of feeling such a discovery must have 
occasioned M. de Maisonrouge, who had obeyed the summons of Mdlle. 
Delaunay with a smile of anticipated pleasure on his countenance, needs 
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not to be described. After remonstrating with her for placing him as well 
as herself in a position equally dangerous to the reputation of either, he 
silently fetched the keys, and conducted the chevalier back to his own 
apartment without uttering another word. The relief which Mdlle. De- 
launay felt at being rescued from so compromising a position was soon 
succeeded by the sense of deep shame with which she reflected on the 
deceit she had been led to practise on so noble a nature, and very aptly 
quotes the line, 
“ Tmprobe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis ?” 

A Nemesis, however, followed these disingenuous lovers; and it was the for- 
tunate rival of M.de Maisonrouge who, as I have already intimated, was 
— to avenge him. M. de Menil regained his liberty before Mdlle. 

elaunay; but when the time of her liberation came also, and she had, 
without loss of time, sought out her former lover and fellow-prisoner, ex- 
pecting to find him overjoyed at the absence of all obstacles to their union, 
the change which recovered liberty had wrought in his feelings was too 
apparent to escape notice. His evident embarrassment and desire to 
shuffle out of his engagement left so proud a woman as Mdlle. Delaunay 
but one course. Not that we are to suppose he was not quite sincere in 
his protestations of love and enduring attachment while under the gloomy 
shadow of the Bastille; but freedom to a prisoner, like fortune suddenly 
befalling a poor man, will often operate a complete change of the entire 
nature, and entail total forgetfulness of all former feelings and inclina- 
tions. In one word, Mdlle. Delaunay found herself basely jilted; another 
had taken her place ; and so utterly insensible and cold-hearted was the 
man on whom she had placed her affection, that he actually wished Mdlle. 
Delaunay to make acquaintance with her successor. Strange to say, she 
consented—perhaps to make a display of indifference, or, with equal pro- 
bability, out of curiosity to behold the being who had extinguished all 
memory of her in the heart of the chevalier. The reader will be pre- 
pared to hear that Mdlle. Delaunay was unable to discover any substan- 
tial cause, either in the outward charms or mental qualifications of her 
rival, for the preference accorded to her over herself. At this conjunc- 
ture, no doubt, Mdlle. Delaunay’s mind reverted with affectionate regret to 
the man who had so heroically sacrificed his own feelings to secure her 
happiness. But it was all too late. On losing the prisoner who had in 
turn made a captive of him, M. de Maisonrouge fell into a languor, from 
which his only chance of recovery was to return to his native air, and 
shortly after leaving Paris he died. “I regretted him,” says Mdlle. 
Delaunay, “ far more than I had known how to prize him.” 

On being released from the Bastille, Mdlle. Delaunay was under 
orders to repair to Sceaux, where the Duchess du Maine had been allowed 
once more to take up her abode. The reception of the faithful follower 
just liberated from a long and dreary imprisonment, during which she 
had with equal firmness and dexterity resisted every attempt to extort 
from her evidence dangerous to her mistress, is too characteristic to be 
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omitted. “TI arrived at Sceaux in the evening,” Mdlle. Delaunay relates. 
“Madame la duchesse was out for an airing. I went to meet her in 
the garden; she saw me, stopped the carriage, and said, ‘Ah, here is 
Mdlle. Delaunay; I am very pleased to see you again.’ I drew near; 
she embraced me, and continued her drive. I returned to the house.” 
Although this was not a very demonstrative way of welcoming a stanch 
and faithful friend, it was perhaps more than might have been expected 
from a princess, and especially one so capricious and fanciful as the 
Duchess du Maine, who really, whether out of gratitude or from a sense 
of her extreme utility, set a high value on Mdlle. Delaunay, and used 
every endeavour to retain her in her service, combating anxiously the 
attempts which the latter made from time to time to withdraw herself 
from the state of dependence in which she lived at Sceaux. Although 
Mdlle. Delaunay had renounced all thoughts of being again induced to 
yield to the influence of the tender passion, the idea of establishing her 
future independence by a mariage de raison was not likely to be rejected 
by one who, if she was thoroughly capable of a romantic attachment, had 
also a large stock of worldly sense and prudence. Her friends were 
aware of this disposition of her mind, and several more or less eligible 
partis were proposed. One of the earliest of these was M. Dacier, who 
regarded Mdlle. Delaunay as the only person capable of consoling him 
for the recent loss of his wife, the renowned scholar. M. Dacier was rich, 
and the position Mdlle. Delaunay would have at once gained by such a mar- 
riage rendered the proposal, notwithstanding the disparity of years, worthy 
of serious consideration. The duchess on being consulted, however, would 
not hear of a step which would separate her from a person whose services 
seemed indispensable to her. For many reasons Mdlle. Delaunay would not 
have acted in opposition to her mistress’s desire, and she resolved to await 
the effect of time to modify the duchess’s views on the subject. Mean- 
while poor M. Dacier died; and as the reflection occurred that the faith- 
ful Mdlle. Delaunay might have by that event been rendered not only 
independent but wealthy, Madame du Maine expressed her regret that 
she had been the obstacle to the realisation of so desirable a prospect. 
Poor Mdlle. Delaunay felt that this was one of those decisive raps at the 
door with which Fortune is said to favour every mortal at least once, and 
despaired of a repetition of the visit. Who will be surprised if this brave 
spirit began to grow discouraged at the dreary and uncertain prospect 
before her? Although she was no longer a chamber-woman, and that her 
position was one of comparative consideration, its precise limits were not 
fixed; and the jealousy of the ladies of the duchess’s court raised fre- 
quent outcries at certain supposed transgressions of her proper sphere. A 
settled gloom invaded Mdlle. Delaunay’s mind; the uses of this world 
began to seem to her stale, flat, and unprofitable, and she meditated a 
retreat from it in the seclusion of a convent. It is proper to state, that 
a violent struggle to overcome a passion which seems to have surprised 
her heart in its fancied security, had contributed perhaps more than any 
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other cause to bring about this state of feeling. The person who inspired 
these strong emotions is only vaguely alluded to; but we are left plainly to 
infer that there was no hope of any such conclusion to the affair as was 
compatible with Mdlle. Delaunay’s uncompromising sense of honour. A 
calmer frame of mind succeeded, however, especially after a trial had been 
made of convent-life in the very establishment at Rouen in which Mdlle. 
Delaunay had spent so much of her youth. All the mean passions and 
petty feelings which are the moving springs of a court were found to exist 
in these little monarchical states, in a cruder form and directed to more 
contemptible objects. Meanwhile the duchess, bent on attaching this 
most useful and devoted servant to her by the strongest ties, resolved to 
establish her fortunes by finding a husband for her who should place 
her on a rank equal to that of any lady of her court. The Duke du 
Maine held the command of a Swiss corps, and the wife of an officer of 
his regiment was charged to look out for an Helvetian hero courageous 
enough to “marry a woman without birth, worldly goods, beauty, or 
youth.” Although it did not require the lantern of Diogenes to discover 
such a man, some little time was spent in the search. Mdlle. Delaunay 
says banteringly, “that it was with difficulty the thirteen cantons could 
furnish the desired individual.” But, at last, a good honest fellow, a 
widower with grown-up daughters, was found not unwilling to become 
Baron de Staal, on condition of having his fortune made, and living with 
one of the most amiable and accomplished women of her age. 

Thus, then, I have conducted my heroine through all her vicissitudes 
of fortune and feeling, by rough and steep ways, travelled with resolute 
endurance, through storms of passion, weathered safely by keeping ever 
in view the polar star of pure-hearted trust; and I leave her safely 
landed in the snug harbour of matrimony, accompanied by rank, wealth, 
and troops of friends. I have only to add, that the Baroness de Staal 
died in the year 1750, three years before the august princess whom she 
had so long bravely, faithfully, and affectionately served. 
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Che Hermit of Vaucluse. 


I ay restless in my bed that night. Was it the thin sour soup I had for 
dinner which disagreed with me, or the slice of melon that followed, or the 
musty paté de fois gras, or the stale Italian salad-dressing which the garcon 
obstinately persisted in recommending, or the coffee—by the bye, the only 
good thing I consumed within the walls of that restaurant ? 

It was the first day of my arrival at Avignon, that ancient highway 
of the world, through which in their time the swarthy hordes of Hanni- 
bal, the Crusaders of St. Louis, and the armies of Napoleon have succes- 
sively tramped. 

Avignon is still the grand road of the pilgrim and merchant of the 
West. The faithful seeking the shrine of St. Peter’s at Rome, or the tra- 
der laden with the spoils of the East,—each passes along its over-hanging 
streets, as they pursue their respective journeys. How much the medieval 
city befriended the busy traveller long before tiaraed Popes abode in its 
stately fortress, the tottering ruins, the broken arches, the moss-worn piers 
of its ancient viaduct still tell. What less than supernatural power should 
construct that mighty edifice? Was not the shepherd Benezet ordered 
in a vision to build it? And was not his bishop—so stupendous appeared 
to him the idea—incredulous respecting his sacred commission, until the 
sheep-tender carried an enormous rock on his back, and threw it boldly 
into the ziver, to be laid as a first stone? And was not the good Benezet 
canonised for his mighty achievement? And did he not found the holy 
Order of F'réres Pontifcs, whose duty it was to contribute towards the 
building of the said bridge, and act, we presume, as a Board of Works 
Commission? Only a few dilapidated arches remain to commemorate 
his piety and genius; but the name of St. Benezet is still cherished 
among the peasants of Provence and the humbler citizens of Avignon. 

T lay, as I have said, restlessly awake that night; the huge shadow 
of that huge pile, the Palace of the Popes, falling heavily upon my win- 
dow, and “the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” resounding in my 
chamber like the roar of a distant cataract. The moon shone largely 
and brightly down upon the sleeping town, and shed a delicious light 
through my scanty curtains. 

In such waking moments what a flood of ideas rush through the 
brain, peopling it with a thousand images! At Avignon, the East and 
the West still meet; may it not also be said that in that old city the Mid- 
dle Ages descend to overshadow the young life of Modern Civilisation ? 
How many things belonging to the far-off Yesterday still contrast within 
its antique precincts with the shining monuments of To-day, and throw out 
into bold relief the clear varnish of the New! Away with the enamel of 
novelty, its polished surface, its tabula rasa! Let me go back into the 
Past ; let me read the history of centuries on those massive towers, on those 
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Gothic gateways, in the mouldering dust that I shake off from those obso- 
lete walls, once a formidable bulwark against the persecuting legions of De 
Montfort. It is true that of the mansion of Hugh de Sade and of Laura 
not one stone remains; the Church of the Cordeliers has long been demo- 
lished ; but there is still the Vallis Clausa, where Petrarch sighed and 
sung. Nature has still left that gigantic monument unchanged; no 
earthquake has overthrown those mountain-walls which enclose the valley, 
or drunk up in its thirsty abysses the waters of that mighty torrent on 
whose bank the solitary Troubadour dreamed away the manhood of his 
existence. What conclusion, thus reasoning with myself, could I arrive 
at but one? A pilgrimage to Vaucluse was a sacred duty. The associa- 
tions connected with the Palace of the Popes belonged to the domain of 
history ; and a glance at its bare, cold-looking, colossal walls was suffi- 
cient to satisfy my ordinary curiosity. But with Laura and Petrarch and 
Vaucluse it was different. I was entering the hallowed regions of Love 
and Romance ; I was paying homage to Poetry and Passion. 

In a moment my resolution was taken. It had been my intention to 
proceed to Marseilles that day ; but the restless night and the more rest- 
less workings of my imagination determined otherwise. Vaucluse was to 
be my goal that very morning. 

It is even thus with me. By nature impulsive, I act on the spur of 
the moment. Yet blame not. I like a man of impulse, as I like the ge- 
nerous spendthrift, and abhor the hoarding miser. If necessity is the 
mother of invention, impulse is the mother of all that is noble. More 
good deeds have sprung from the impetuous instincts of the heart than 
all the calculating processes of the brain. Itis the gushing fountain that 
swells the valley-river, and irrigates with a lavish bounty. It is a Pro- 
methean fire that may sometimes kindle a prairie, but is in its very essence 
capable of being utilised, and rendered an infinite blessing to frail mortality. 
Give me the man of impulse. He is easily distinguishable. His broad 
bold features, his deep-set restless eye, his animated gesticulations, his 
hearty welcome, his warm grasp, mark him out from the common herd. 
But away with that thin, spare, bony thinker, with the lean and hungry 
look. Such Cassios could never feel a generous throb, or smile a sunny 
denison on mankind. The world, it is true, shuns the child ofimpulse. His 
bounding feelings would carry its minions along too hurriedly, in a current 
too pure and crystalline for their dark, heady projects. Canning thought 
to throw ridicule on the idea, when he made the nobleman in the play of 
The Anti-Jacobin exclaim: “ A sudden thought strikes me ;—let us swear 
eternal friendship!” as though the instantaneous generation of feeling 
could mar the possibility of its permanence. How few have faith in love 
at first sight! Yet has not more real happiness originated from the spon- 
taneous and sudden admiration of beauty, than from the after-growth of 
sentiment based on the cool and speculative balancings of the judgment 
and the fancy? Why should the fire kindled by a divine ray be less 
durable than that kindled by the priest on the vestal altar? Was the 
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affection of Petrarch less devoted, less enduring, because he fell passion- 
ately in love with the Madonna Laura the first time he saw her? There 
she knelt in the body of the church, her head drooping, a dark net con- 
fining the rich treasures of her hair, her hands crossed upon her bosom, 
her face chastened with the most sweet expression of humility and peace. 
The fiery student, shrouded in the hood and robe of a monk, and leaning 
meditatively against one of the fluted pillars, gazed intently upon the 
fair meek penitent, his soul on fire with that fire that neither time nor 
distance could quench. Petrarch loved impulsively; he proved, too, 
he could love enduringly. 

Having resolved, therefore, to devote the next day to a pilgrimage to the 
wild valley of Vaucluse, I rose earlier than I had intended, in order to make 
the necessary preparations. What, however, was my surprise to find that 
all the available vehicles and means of locomotion let out to hire had been 
engaged the night before; and, offer what I would, it was impossible to 
procure one, however shaky and rickety. The distance was not excess- 
ively great,—eighteen miles,—that is, not excessively great had you to 
choose your own ground and season of the year. But the day promised 
to be sultry; and the road from Avignon to Carpentras ran principally 
through a white sandy plain, the dust of which was prodigious, and would 
have blistered the feet of the pedestrian, as it undoubtedly blinded the 
eyes of the equestrian. 

An hour or so had been expended on my voyage of discovery, before 
I finally gave up the idea as hopeless. Returning to the hotel vexed and 
disappointed, I took a seat at the table-d’héte, almost without saluting on 
my entrance the few persons busily engaged in provisioning their stomachs 
before departing on their several journeys. Next to me, however, was a 
fat little Frenchman, his face glowing with good humour, and his tongue 
rattling on like asteam-hammer. It was impossible not to be drawn into 
the maelstrom of conversation, which he set going like a billiard-ball round 
the table. Various topics were touched on; and at length I broached 
the subject of vehicular accommodation at Avignon. A chorus of “yea’s” 
seconded my remarks. Encouraged by the unanimity with which my 
complaints were received, I applied the argument ad hominem, and urged 
my own case. I wanted to go to Vaucluse that day, and could find no 
conveyance. It was not somuch a question, as respected myself, of incon- 
venience as of regret, &e. 

“Vaucluse!” exclaimed my companion « droite. “ Vaucluse, is it 
you would visit? Why, I and my little wife’—he pointed to a plump, 
cozy Auvergnese sitting on his right—“are going there ourselves. We 
have secured a voiture that will carry four; so you shall make a third.” 

The bargain was struck, I agreeing to pay my share, which the little 
Frenchman, whom I afterwards found to be a lawyer at Clermont in the 
Puys de Dome, by no means reluctantly accepted. 

It will not be anticipating too much to declare at once that I found 
my companions more than agreeable. They were I was not long in 
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discovering, recently married, and were, in fact, doing their wedding- 
tour. Unlike Englishmen of the same class, they spent their honeymoon 
amongst the natural beauties of their own country, and, if I may judge 
from what I saw, drank full deep of those beauties before they were 
finally to settle down to the monotony and humdrum of French provin- 
cial life. 

There was that in my voluntary companions that separated them 
entirely in my mind from the character of their own nation. With the 
exception that they spoke French with a native fluency and adroitness, 
there was really nothing to identify them with the vain and volatile 
people whom we picture to ourselves from the sample of a Parisian so 
frequently set before our eyes. In fact, there is no mistake more com- 
mon than to confound the inhabitants of France in one mass, and as- 
sume that they are all alike. The race is composed of a variety of ele- 
ments, separate from, and in a great measure independent of, each other. 
The work of centralisation has been carried on with a high hand; but con- 
solidation has not taken place. There has been no chemical amalgama- 
tion, no complete fusion of one race into the other. The Basque remains 
distinct from the Alsatian, the Walloon from the Provencal, the Norman 
from the Breton. We not only trace it in the bulk of the people, but in 
their leaders,—in men educated in the central seat of learning, experienced 
in the French world, and whose characters would naturally be warped by, 
or receive a deep tinge from, their residence during the most plastic time 
of their life in the gay city of Paris. Look at Brittany; what a race of 
warriors it has produced !—Nomenoe, Duguesclin, and Latour d’ Auvergne, 
“ the first grenadier of the Republic ;” nor is it unfair to include within 
this category the quondam soldier, the prince of mathematicians, Des- 
cartes, who was born at Tours. It was an inhabitant of Nantes, too, 
who exclaimed, “The Guard dies, but never surrenders.” Casting a 
glance at the other side of the map, we see the same character displayed. 
Many a Bayard is still to be found in Dauphiné, and many a Ney in Lor- 
raine. But what of Provence, what of Auvergne, what of Limousin, and 
what of Guienne? There we find men of a different stamp, thinkers ra- 
ther than actors. From these provinces France furnishes her lawyers, 
orators, rhetoricians, and divines. Guienne produced Montaigne, Montes- 
quieu, and Fénelon; Auvergne its Chancellor De l’Hépital, Richelieus, and 
Voltaires; Provence, Massillon, Mascureau, and Flechier, and that bull- 
necked citoyen, fired with the spirit of a fierce democracy, Mirabeau. 
Thus we see that the term Frenchman includes a variety of character, 
dependent on race, though it must be at the same time admitted that 
within the last few years the work of assimilation has been rapidly 
going on. 

With this preface, I will endeavour to introduce M. and Madame 
Legros to the reader, who were as unlike the conceited and egoist Pari- 
sian as a Scotchman is unlike an Irishman, or either an Englishman. M. 
Legros was short and podgy, with a face somewhat bronzed by exposure 
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to the hot sun of Southern France. It must have been some twenty sum- 
mers since he left the Institut du Droit, as he had evidently seen more than 
forty winters. Nevertheless he was bluff, hale, and hearty; obliging in 
every thing, not with any great grace or elegance, but with genuine good- 
will and readiness. He laughed witha genuine British laugh, and slapped 
his thigh with Norfolk zest, to give point and effect to his anecdote. 
Madame Legros, who had been sold to this jolly Benedict,—that is, not 
exactly sold, but disposed of by a conseil de famille, in genuine Gallic 
style, without her knowledge or consent, for a certain consideration,—was 
little over seventeen. Like her husband, she was short and plump, brown 
as a berry, with little fat hands and little fat feet, dark hair, and eyes 
that twinkled with a perpetual sparkle of good humour. She evidently 
seemed to think it was capital fun to get married. When we became 
better acquainted (that is, an hour and a half afterwards), she told me 
she had not had the pleasure of seeing her future husband earlier than the 
Sunday previous to their marriage. When the preliminaries had been 
settled, her brother (the head of the family) arranged that they should 
dine together once before the sacrament—marriage is a sacrament in the 
Catholic Church—was solemnised between them. I felt inclined to be 
shocked at the cool manner, the perfect unconcern in which she chatted 
on of the momentous step she had taken. But she appeared so pleased, 
so simple-minded, so hopeful over the affair, that I could not venture to 
make any remark in disparagement of a system which we in this country 
condemn as the nursery of despondency, unfaithfulness, and crime. Ma- 
dame Legros seemed to think otherwise ; she was contented, with the 
resignation of a Turk, with the husband that had been provided for her ; 
they both seemed satisfied with each other’s manners and company: and 
why should any meddling fancy of mine busy itself with drawing ugly 
pictures of the future ? 

But all this time, the reader will say, are we going to Vaucluse? If 
you prattle on in this way, night will set in before you have started, and 
where will be your visit then, seeing that you had scarcely a day to spend 
in the neighbourhood of Avignon, and ought to have been miles off on 
your eastward journey now? The fact is, we have long since passed 
under the ancient gateway of the palatial Avignon, have long since skirted 
a demi-arc of its walls, and are now far on our road to the shrine of 
Petrarch. There is, in fact, so little of what may be called striking in 
the scenery we had to pass through that day, that I preferred to cultivate 
the acquaintance of my new friends to braving the sun and the dust by 
gazing out on a wide monotonous plain. At first a long—I thought 
interminable—ditch ran either side of the causeway, reminding me very 
much of Sedgemoor; and then succeeded undulating expanses of low vines, 
with the clusters just purpling, covered, however, with a white dust, which 
made these Bacchanalian emblems look very untempting both for the eye 
and the palate. And there, too, lining the road, was the far-famed olive ; 
but to me it seemed a miserable, dirty, dull-coloured shrub, and I won- 
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dered in my simplicity how it could ever have been selected as the badge 
of Peace. The silver willow or the alder on the banks of an English 
stream are far prettier objects in a landscape. In fact, I saw. no beauty 
in this immense stretch of vineyards; a Kentish hop-garden in September 
is worth—I am speaking of picturesque effect—the whole plain of Lan- 
guedoc. This may be heresy; but though I am not a Kentish man, it 
is my faith. 

My compagnon and compagnonne de voyage, as I had every reason to 
anticipate, were chatty and agreeable. There was no lack of topics of 
conversation between us. How could there be in the society of a French- 
man and Frenchwoman? Not so fast, my friend. M. Legros was not 
the superficial, supercilious, sciolous man many of his countrymen are. I 
found he was a great antiquarian, was deeply read in the history of his 
own province,—in its monuments, ancient and modern, its geography and 
topography, the laws and rights of the communes, the distance of town 
from town and village from village (this with the accuracy of a land- 
surveyor), as well as the boundaries of parishes, and the whole question 
(which he had at his fingers’ end) of the powers of the Ponts et Chaus- 
sées. Had I been pleased to encourage him, he would have given me an 
oral dissertation on the races that had peopled Southern and Central France 
from the days of the Aquitainians downwards, running through the Roman, 
Saracen, Visigothic, and Frank invasions. As it was, I could not escape 
a learned discourse upon the origin of those most mysterious and absurd 
local races, the Coliberts, Cagots, Caquex, Gésitains, Marrons, Agotas, 
Caffos, and Cretins, with the derivation of the several names, and the 
manners and customs which identified each; and largely was the autho- 
rity quoted of Marca, Oihenhart, Lobineau, Labouliniére, and Heaven 
knows whom besides, with a final appeal to Charta juelli de Meduana, 
ap. Carpentier, Supplem. Giloss., and Tabul. Burg., Tabul. S. Albini 
Andegav. Chart. Lud. IV. an. 1103, ap. Ducange,—that, had I not 
been of the serenest and most equitable temper in the world, I know 
not what might have been the consequence of this deluge of antiquarian 
lore being poured down upon me at 11 o’clock of a hot August morning 
in a close post-chaise. As it was, I smiled on my lecturer, took in the whole 
as an agreeable contrast to the flippant flow of conversation on the lips 
of ordinary Frenchmen, and submitted the more since I perceived, by the 
twinkle of the deep dark eye of Madame Legros, she thought her husband 
a prodigy, and was grateful to me for listening to his discourse. 

But here we are at Vaucluse. Bravo! there is shade and a breath of 
fresh air. We had been compelled to close the windows of the chaise to 
keep out the dust, and to pull down the blinds to exclude the intrusive rays 
of a far too ardent sun. What a luxury to stretch one’s legs after being 
cramped for three mortal hours under such conditions! ‘To become sen- 
sible you are again free to inhale a gulp of cool air, to exercise one’s 
lungs by giving a lusty shout, to wipe the dust and vapour from one’s 
brow, to be on the eve of accomplishing the very object you had in view, 
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—do not by any means detract from the great sum of human happiness, 
which is made up of small delights. 

M. Legros had come to Vaucluse to make certain antiquarian re- 
searches, which he intended to publish in a supplementary volume to his 
voluminous work on La France Centrale; and therefore left Madame 
under my charge, to visit the shades and waters of that renowned val- 
ley. This was considerate on his part, and made amends for the ordeal 
to which he had put my patience on the road. Not that he was con- 
scious of the amende ; on the contrary, he believed he was conferring an 
additional, but by no means equal favour, upon me by constituting me 
cicerone to Madame. He wiped his glasses, and trotted off almost un- 
ceremoniously immediately we had fairly landed from the vehicle. I 
watched him for a moment, and saw him make his way to a quaint, 
primitive-looking mill-wheel, by which water was drawn up from the 
stream for the purposes of the hotel. It was situated at the end of a 
meadow close by, and I could hear him shouting to himself as he skipped 
towards it,—fat men are very light on their legs,—“ Car le pays od tu vas 
entrer pour le posséder n’est pas comme le pays d’Egypte, duquel vous 
étes sortis, oi: tu semais ta semence, et l’arrosais avec ton pied, arrosais 
avec ton pied,”—the fact being, as he explained to me afterwards, the 
method of drawing water by the Vaucluse machine was not unlike that 
he had seen employed on the banks of the Nile. 

Madame and I, however, left him to follow his antiquarian proclivities 
@ son gré, and proceeded at once to the valley. 

In a few minutes I was standing by the stream—that stream whose 
wild and impetuous character had possessed such a marvellous charm for 
Petrarch. When I first came upon its bank, it had expended some of its 
fury, and glided swiftly over its shallow bed like a tamed torrent. But 
as I advanced up towards its source, towards the dark cavern, the atra 
spelunca from whose black heart it issued, it became an object at once 
of terror and delight. How shall I describe this magnificent picture ? 
Foaming and lashing its‘angry waves against huge boulders which lay 
scattered in its rugged pathway, on it came, revealing more and more the 
wildness of the home from which it had rushed in its tumultuous passion. 
With difficulty I followed its course, for the footway had been partially de- 
molished by a recent overflow. As I moved on, however, the grandeur 
of the scene gradually developed itself. The valley, of a horse-shoe form, 
is terminated by a semicircle of perpendicular rocks of prodigious height, 
which seemed to have been cut and fashioned to be the cradle of a fan- 
tastic torrent. So completely do these rocks hem-in the valley, that it 
is impossible to proceed through it; hence the name of Vaucluse, vallis 
clausa—the enclosed valley. At the farther end of this romantic cul de 
sac is a cavern, dug out at the very base of the precipice, as it were, by 
the hands of giants. When the water is low, the cavern may be entered 
without great danger; when, however, the water is high, it fills the whole 
chamber, and comes bursting and boiling forth with a frightful uproar. 
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There is a mystery connected with this stream which neither geographers 
nor geologists have been able to solve. It is asserted, and there is con- 
siderable ground for the assertion, that it has a subterranean communi- 
cation with the Lake of Geneva. The Rhone burrows underground for 
miles; why should not the valley of the Lake of Geneva contain other 
hidden outlets for its vast waters? At all events it is an ascertained fact, 
that when there is a storm on the Lake of Geneva, the waters in the 
cavern of Vaucluse are troubled; and when calm reigns in the regions of 
the Alps, the fury of the Sorgue—the name of the stream—is subdued. 
What are the inferences to be drawn? 

And this was the home that Petrarch had chosen for himself! 

There, on the brow of that hill, his cottage once stood; but the flood 
and the winds have long swept every trace of it away, and tradition only 
points tothe spot. But the ruins of the proud chateau which belonged to 
the lord of the soil even in Petrarch’s day still remain on the rock oppo- 
site, but mouldering and gray with age. At Cabriéres, not far off, the 
father of Laura had a seat on the banks of the river; and probably this 
partly determined the passionate poet to fix his residence in this wild neigh- 
bourhood. For Laura came not unfrequently, it may readily be imagined, 
to Cabriéres in the summer heat, anxious to escape the fever atmosphere 
of Avignon. Certain it is that Petrarch saw little of Laura in the thronged 
city. It was no place for him to feel at home in. There there could be 
no sympathy to soothe his sorrowing spirit. Even Laura, cold and ca- 
pricious, flattered by his passion, yet fearful to encourage it, proud to be 
the cynosure of literary Europe, yet not daring openly to smile on the 
hewildered poet who gave her fame, must have felt embarrassed to meet 
him in the crowded salons of Avignon. But across the hills of Cabriéres, 
along the banks of the impetuous Sorgue, her feet might lend, and her 
presence leave behind, associations which the fond lover would cherish. 
His fancy would be ever reproducing her eidolon; the very grass she had 
trodden on, the flowers she admired, the scenes she loved, would be 
so many links in the golden chain that bound his memory to her. And 
if his passion for Laura first determined Petrarch to pitch his tent by 
these wild waters, in order that the fire which consumed him might have 
free course, and the very valley and the very air might resound with 
his melodious plaints, how much more hallowed must the spot have been 
to him in after years! Laura died at Cabriéres on the Gth of April 
1348, the anniversary of the same day and the same hour that, twenty 
years before, she was first seen by Petrarch in the cloistral church of the 
Cordeliers. 

If Laura filled the poet’s heart and mind after she was snatched away 
by the “Black Death,”—and who shall doubt that has read his lines 
In Morte di Madonna Laura?—how refreshing is it to find her name 
cherished and delicately handled two centuries and a half later by one 
of our own sweet poets, Sir Walter Raleigh, in a graceful sonnet which 
he addressed to a contemporary bard, Edmund Spenser ! 
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“ Mcthought I saw the grave where Laura lay, * 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 
Whose tomb fair Love, and fairer Virtue kept, 
All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen ; 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from thenceforth those Graces were not secn, 
For they this Queen attended; in whose stead, 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse.” 


Madame Legros tripped her foot unwittingly at this instant against a 
loose smooth stone as we were about to descend to the fountain, and but 
for a vigorous effort on my part would have been precipitated into the 
boiling, foaming flood. “Shade of Laura,” I exclaimed, “forbid that any 
miscarriage should occur to a bride under my charge!” Woman-like, or 
rather Frenchwoman-like, Madame made light of the danger, and gave a 
hearty scream of laughter when she had thoroughly repoised herself on dry 
solid ground. Whether this was to conceal any inward fright she felt or 
not, I cannot say. I will be chivalrous enough to believe she was really 
as courageous as she wished me to think her. Yet the hazardous manner 
in which she afterwards seemed to court petty perils on our way back to 
meet her husband, indicated to my mind a desire on her part to underrate 
the risk she had run. Perhaps, after all, it was an amiable attempt to 
calm the shock of alarm naturally experienced by me to see her on the 
brink of that seething abyss of water. 

Fair damsels, vain enough to think themselves the objects of solicitude 
and regard, are, however, strangely addicted to this perverse conduct. I 
have met sweet daughters of England, fresh as a new-blown rose, lovely 
as a gazelle, charming in loose flowing jackets and ells of crinoline, who 
will skip along the edge of the giddy cliffs of Ramsgate and Brighton, 
the wind blowing off land, and so much the more persistently the more 
they are warned of the danger. Yet, sweet creatures, they do love to 
have their own way; they do love to show their contempt for good 
counsel; they do love to have the opportunity of pouting prettily at you, 
and flying off at a tangent into the forbidden path! 

What do you say, mes petites entétées ?>—“ Eve displayed the same 
bold spirit before you?” Just like you all, you adopt the precedent, but 
will not follow out the issue of the very case you bring forward. 

Madame Legros was somewhat of this temperament, and gave me, I 
must confess, a deal of innocent, had it not been nervous, trouble before 
we parted. 

At last, after we had been having a little volatile discussion on this femi- 
nine idiosyncrasy, and just as we were turning an elbow of rock which jutted 
out across the road, we saw Monsieur son bon mari coming along in double- 
quick time in search of us. We had strayed further than he had intended 
us to do. However, when he came up, he gave us, in a breathless, puff- 
ing voice, a disjointed account of his adventures at the water-mill,—it 
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appears there was an Arlesienne there drawing water,—as well a as his as- 
cent to the ruined chdteau on the brow of the hill. 

That spot had attracted my curiosity, and I had resolved in my own 
mind to reach it. There is something within our breast that impels us to 
investigate. The ignotum suggests the magnificum, and becomes a sore 
bait; we will penetrate the veil that hangs between us and the truth. 
Standing at the foot of the Staubbach, who has not longed to leap at 
once upon the summit of that vast ledge of earthwork thrown up by na- 
ture, and trace out the sources of those thousand streams which gush at 
intervals down the perpendicular sides of the valley of the Lauterbrunnen ? 
The feeling is as natural as it is for us, when we have ascended a high 
hill, to stretch out our arms, and strive to embrace the whole landscape. 
A longing to be ubiquitous overpowers every other sensation; the heart 
exclaims, “Oh, that I had wings like a dove!” The spirit flies and soars, 
though the feet stand rooted to the ground; the eye drinks in the vast 
sweep of view, though the vile body must rest on the pinnacle from which 
it surveys these terrestrial glories. 

I felt that could I but gain the crest of those rocks, which have al- 
ready been described as hemming in the Valley of the Fountain, I should 
have a magnificent view of the country around; and a fond spirit whis- 
pered to my soul, “ You will tread the path which Petrarch a hundred 
times has trodden; you will feel the same gales fan your cheek that 
fanned his; you will see the same forms of cloud, the same blue sky, the 
same sunset, the same lines of hill and plain, the same expanses of forest 
and field.” 

I was precipitate in my attempt to mount the hill; and the effect was 
to produce a strange feeling of faintness. Mastering the first sensation 
of feebleness, I hurried on till a lonely bush near the zig-zag pathway 
that led upwards was reached, and there I laid my body down across 
the stem, to ‘prevent my rolling down the slope into the Sorgue. Imme- 
diately I swooned away ; and the first thing I recollect on reawakening 
was the bathing of my temples by a peasant. Some tourists below had 
seen me sink down, and conceived with the readiness of instinct the cause. 
Their handkerchiefs were dipped in the waters of the classic stream I had 
come to visit, and a labouring man was despatched with them to bring me 
to. When those humane ones—Madame Legros and her husband were 
now amongst the number—saw me rise, they beckoned from below for me 
to descend cautiously. But, waving my hand, I gave them to understand 
I should still make another attempt to reach the cliffs head. This I did 
by walking slowly, and halting whenever the palpitation of the heart re- 
commenced. The messenger had left me, being disinclined to fatigue his 
legs by winding up the tortuous path I had to pursue. 

At length the summit was gained; and prodigious was the view. 
Looking towards Avignon, at the south-east, the sandy plain of Provence, 
and its Pontine Marshes, lay stretched like a map before me. There I 
could trace the windings of the Sorgue; and when the vision lost itself in 
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the distant horizon, it required little effort to imagine it merging its 
waters with those of the Durance, and both together rushing onward to 
swell the impetuous flood of the Rhone,—the symbol of the country ; its 


_ fetish, if you will,—as the Nile is that of Egypt. Quick in temper, like 


his own river, the Provencal peasant dreads and worships it. He enu- 
merates the stream amongst the scourges of the province— 


“Ta peste, le Mistral et le Durance, 
Sont les trois fleaus de Provence.” 


Strange as it may appear to our ears, throughout the population of 
this part of France the most heathenish superstitions prevail. In their 
torrent rivers they see the emblem of wrath, and personify them as a 
species of monster. This monster is the drac, the tarasque,—a sort of 
dragon-tortoise,—a representation of which is paraded about with great 
tumult and noise on certain festivals. On St. Martha’s Day especially a 
girl leads the monster in chains to the church ; and the féte is considered to 
have failed if a head or an arm has not been broken. In fact, it is a kind 
of Provencal Donnybrook. But the festival is not confined to these parts 
alone. The Isere, surnamed the serpent, and the drac, both threaten 
Grenoble : 

“Le serpent et le dragon 
Mettront Grenoble en savon.” 


Then to the right of where I stood, over beyond Carpentras, rose the 
lofty Mount Ventoux. As I gazed upon that pile of hill, how vividly 
the vigorous Petrarch—the man of action, instead of thought —was 
presented to my mind! When the medieval poet ascended that vast 
cone-like mountain,—of which event he has left us so admirable a de- 
scription,—his Laura had been dead some years, and the keenness of 
his grief had been tempered by the soothing processes of time. Her 
image was still bright in his memory; her spirit ever haunted him; 
but it was with the subdued influence that had lost the sharpness of 
death, and assumed the hallowing influence of a sanctifying presence. 
Besides, Petrarch had since mingled with his sorrows some of the pomps 
and vanities of life: he had been crowned Laureate at Rome; he had 
undertaken diplomatic missions ; he had sought for peace in the whirl of 
worldly excitement; he was the sworn friend of Rienzi, the last of the Tri- 
bunes,—breathed his aspirations for the regeneration of Italy, and sighed 
over the fall of their common hopes. A new love was absorbing his 
soul, and demanding all its passion. As Daphne became gradually 
metamorphosed into a laurel, so the image of Laura in the mind of Pe- 
trarch underwent a similar transformation. She did not die out from his 
thoughts, but his passion for her became blended with a love for his 
country ; and Italy and Laura became henceforth one in his fancy,—the 
mutual themes of his most plaintive verse. Who will decide which of the 
two is the more affecting,—the poet’s description of his sorrows when he 
has lost Laura, or his lamentations over the fate of Italy? Yet, whether 
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he turned to Italy or to Laura, he cannot help complaining—and how 
pathetically he does so !—that he has pursued a shadow : 


“Sento I’ aura mia antica, e i dolci colli 
Veggio apparir onde ’1 bel lume nacque 
Che tenne gli occhi miei, mentr’ al ciel piacque 
Bramosi e lieti; or li tien tristi e molli. 
O caduche speranze, 6 pensieri folli! 
Vedove I’ erbe, e torbide son I’ acque, 
E voto e freddo ’1 nido in ch’ ella giacque, 
Nel quel io vivo, e morto giacer volli, 
Sperando al fin dalle soave piante, 
E da’ begli occhi suoi, che ’1 cor m’ hann’ arso, 
Reposo alcun delli fatiche tante. 
Ho servito a signor crudele e scarso, 
Cl’ arsi, quanto I’ mio foco ebbi davante ; 
Or vo piangendo il suo cenere sparso.” 


Yes, Petrarch felt and wrote in the spirit of exile. True, he returned to 
his country to be crowned with the highest of literary honours, and that 
the brows of the civilian and canonist were bound with a wreath of bay- 
leaves. But the feuds of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines had deci- 
mated the homes of /a bella Italia; there was no security for life, no 
freedom for thought, no peace for the mind. Ignorance, corruption, and 
superstition had crushed the energies as well as the liberties of the people. 
The Church was vilest among the vile; her priests polluted her altars, traf- 
ficked with her revenues, and fomented discord and hatred. Dante sighed 
when he contemplated the melancholy condition of his beloved country ; 
when he saw that bright and beautiful land converted into a “ dark Cim- 
merian desert,” where Faction and Conspiracy alone dwelt; and bitterly 
he lashed the crimes and vices of her oppressors. Rienzi fought and died 
to give life, health, and unity to the distracted land; but Dante and Pe- 
trarch could leave nothing behind them beyond their patriotic protests, 
couched in sublimest verse. What would they not have given to have seen 
the Italy of to-day? They did look forward to it. Their prophetic vision 
predicted a future, in which a champion should arise to collect the severed 
limbs of the broken country, bind them together, and heal her bleed- 
ing wounds. Nor did they look forward in vain. In our day Garibaldi 
has taken the place of Rienzi; the practical policy of Cavour has 
achieved more than the political subtlety of Macchiavelli; and Passa- 
glia has checked the insolent corruption of the priesthood with a boldness 
and force which Savonarola himself could not have rivalled. Happily 
the memory of their poets and historians, philosophers and men of science, 
of their Dantes, their Petrarchs, their Tassos and Ariostos, their Macchia- 
vellis and Galileos, have kept alive the spark of nationality in the breast of 
the Italian. That spark has kindled into a flame, the brightness of which 
we trust may never become dimmed, or burn with less intensity than 
now. 


How could I fail to ponder over the dream of Petrarch, and its fulfil- 
ment, when I stood on the spot where these sorrowful visions, five - hun- 
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dred years ago, had taken possession of his soul? The evening had far 
advanced, and the horses had been harnessed to the carriage, and 
Madame and Monsieur Legros were impatiently waiting my coming, be- 
fore I recovered myself sufficiently to regain the hotel. I love these 
reveries, these séances, not in a spiritualistic sense, with the Great Ones of 
the Past ; and when I explained the cause or causes of my delay, and apo- 
logised for it, I, it may be easily imagined, received the ready pardon of 
the young bride. 

The moon had just risen when we left Vaucluse; it was pouring a 
flood of pale primrose light over the city of Avignon as we approached 
its gates. The Rhone was rushing impetuously and heedlessly along, as 
it had done for five thousand years; the prison-palace of the Popes was 
throwing its shadows across the gray walls; and the lights were twink- 
ling languidly from the windows, as we pulled up in the Place from which 
we had started in the morning. 

Before Madame and Monsieur Legros—I’m determined, with the gal- 
lantry of an Englishman, to put the Madame before the Monsieur, in 
spite of the whole French Academy—were up the next morning, I was 
far on my way to Marseilles. We have never met since. Such is the fate 
of the hurried friendship we form en voyageant. 
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At Slovence. 


“You and I,” I read in a letter that lies before, though it is not addressed 
to, me, “ ought never to travel beyond the touch of modern civilisation. 
Give us indifferent bread, sour wine, dirty table-cloths, rank smells, ugly 
people, coarse manners, rough roads, damp sheets, pestilent flies, tough 
mutton, small basins, stinted towels, no sponge-bath, but dust, heat, and 
filth,—and no sunrise nor sunset, glacier-peaks, mares’-tails, cascades, nor 
shreckhorns can persuade us that we should not be a deal better in A—— 
R . I grow savage when I think how intensely you would enjoy this 
Florence, and how little, comparatively, in consequence of its attendant 
fatigues and lack of creature-comforts, you enjoyed Switzerland.” 

Whoever the writer of this letter may happen to be, he has expressed 
my sentiments so accurately, that I have taken the liberty of extracting, 
with his permission, the above sentences. I, too, had been enjoying what 
Madame de Staél so well describes as “un des plus tristes plaisirs de la 
vie;” I had been travelling among Swiss mountains, day after day, 
without knowing, and, after a very short experience, without wishing to 
know, where at night I should lay my head. I was not alone; and my 
companions, having, I am sure, in their heart of hearts come to just the 
same conclusion as myself, were equally with myself playing the daily 
hypocrite in swearing that the scenery was worth crossing fifty oceans to 
see, and the nightly hypocrite in protesting against the slightest imputa- 
tion thrown out that the beds might have been less populous, or the drops 
of water more plentiful. At last nature took the matter into her own 
hands. One, to whom readers of this Magazine are more deeply indebted 
than most of them think for, gave way under accumulated discomforts of 
bed and board. I thought I should have left him, “wearied with the 
march of Life,” among the hills southward of Chamounix. Well, the 
Fates be thanked! I am writing this under his hospitable roof. He and 
my other companion returned home, as soon as the limited strength of an 
invalid would permit; and I, very sore at losing them, and very sick of 
mountains, echoes, and bad suppers, made straight for Florence. 

Yes; straight to Florence: but from where? As it happened, from 
Paris. Thither, so far homewards, had I retraced my steps with my fel- 
low-wanderers. And “straight to Florence” under such circumstances 
sounds a much swifter proceeding when simply uttered than it proves to 
be when carried into execution. But Marseilles once fairly flung behind, 
consolation began, despite the fact which became evident before we were 
out of port, that Ja machine avait quelque chose; something was amiss with 
the engine, even of one of the boats of the Messageries Imperiales. What 
at first threatened to be a misfortune turned out, as far as I regarded it, 
a happy accident; for the Frenchman, with characteristic caution, hugged 
the shore the whole way. By Heaven! I could not believe by any testi- 
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mony but that of my own eyes that earth could be so lovely. All that day 
and succeeding night, till we hailed Genoa, we crept under the faces of 
the loftily gentle hills, from whose slopes descended, bay after bay, small 
white, seemingly marble villages to the very brim of the water, like 
maidens dipping snowy feet in the sea. The sky was the brightest, the 
sea the smoothest, the moon (at full) the most liquid I ever saw. Any 
thing approaching the indescribable beauty of the hour, from first to last, 
in which fainting night slowly waxed into the full flush of day, I have 
never seen nor had ever hoped to see. It wanted but a day from the 
equinox; and as the sun at length leaped up, and flooded sea, sky, and 
land-line, the moon waned deadly pale, but would not go. A stir came 
upon the waters, as though even in her downfall they held firm to their 
loyalty and her altered fortunes. There was little in my fellow-passengers 
to distract me from these shiftings of nature. A delicate, sensitively 
timorous Venetian lady somewhat occupied me by her illogical mixture 
of fear and resignation. The knowledge that something was amiss with 
the engine satisfied her that her last hour was come; a conviction which 
not even the placid sea could dispel, but which good taste, or maybe 
some subtler reason, enabled her to bear with the calm fortitude of the 
loftiest breeding. Another lady, whose illness appeared to be assumed 
for no better purpose than that of exacting attention, informed me that 
the city I was bound for was, now that the Grand Duke had left it, une 
ville morte, a mere city of the dead. I have good reason to believe that 
she was the daughter of a Hamburg cheesemonger. 

Arrived at Genoa, we had to await the pleasure of the officers of la 
sanita. There certainly were some very unwholesome-looking people 
among us; and had I been the medical inspector, I should have kept the 
whole company in quarantine a month at least. Fortunately, our friend 
was more tolerant; and half an hour after our arrival, we were being 
violently quarreled for by a swarm of boatmen, each of whom seemed 
to unite the qualities of Boanerges, Thersites, and Cicero. Such a parcel 
of abusive, saint-imploring, eloquent ragamuttins as I never before set 
eyes on! One handsome, perorating, bare-legged fellow had jammed his 
bark where, Heaven knows why, it had no right to be; and the director of 
the whole business insisted, with infinite gesticulation, that he should go 
down lower. He exhausted the calendar. Would not the Madonna be- 
friend him? Would San Giacomo do nothing for him? Ognissanti! 
All the saints, then! No, he must take up his proper station. Then, 
heaven and earth had deserted him; and he flung himself on his knees, 
and threw up his arms, and accused fate, the caititf, for its infamous treat- 
ment of him; but he got out of the way, and I into another boat, and 
pulled for Genoa la superba. 

If Genoa ever deserved its haughty appellation, Time, the impartial, 
has obliterated its claims, and trampled its pride in the mire. It makes 
great show of being commercially important still; but it looked much 
more like itself when, at four o'clock, a military band came and played 
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sensuous music in the Piazza, opposite the Post-office. And it calls itself a 
great sea-port, and proud mercantile city. What would be said to the 
music of Verdi, rendered by some seventy performers in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand on a summer afternoon? The consequence would surely be that 
folks would receive their letters, as they do in Italy, whenever it pleased 
Santissima Maria to send them. 

Though there are crowds of people, Genoa lacks life; and I was not 
sorry to be again on board the rickety Capitole. Again I slept on deck, 
and again was feasted with a wondrous sunrise. Six anda half of the morn- 
ing sounded from the bells of Livorno as we reversed engines, and avain 
awaited the pleasure of Jw sanita. Onshore I had the satisfaction of seeing 
mysclf pointed out as a Tedesco: which singular blunder could only be ex- 
cused by my not having taken off my clothes for three days, and being, 
consequently, nearly as dirty as a German when he has just put them on. 
Perhaps, though, the charge was intended as an offensive thrust, in an- 
swer to my obduracy on the score of not giving my overcoat to be carried 
by one man, my travelling-rug by another, agd not squandering my pro- 
perty upon a third, who told me, with the air of a beneficent discoverer, 
that “this was the carriage” when I was fairly seated in it and bound for 
the station whence I was to start for Pisa. 

The world contains, perhaps, no more signal instance of the penalty 
which ever befalls those who violate the law of limitation than marvellous 
Pisa. It never ought to have been great: ambition never could have 
been its proper métier. It must have been coaxed, and forced, and in- 
stigated into an unnatural prominence. Could the restless hearts that 
flung into its development their gigantic energies but have consented to 
carry their genius to a fitting arena, and spent their splendid force in en- 
hancing instead of rivalling the growth of neighbouring Florence, I should 
not now have to talk of them as the architects of their own tomb. Even 
Time, which is usually so kind to misdirected efforts, has done absolutely 
nothing to shroud their mistake, or glorify it with the halo of beautiful 
desolation. There they are still, the unsurpassable monuments, —the 
Duomo, the Campanile, the Baptistery, the Campo Santo,—perfect as 
when they were built, unfortunate in their very survival. Could they be 
but ruins, they might awaken a sentiment of sorrow for the past, a sense 
of shame in the present. As it is, they are monumental anachronisms— 
superb structures in a small, neither old nor young looking town, with 
nothing in it to tell you that these were ever hung with trophies torn from 
insolent republics hard by ; ever echoed to the tramp of war-proud pike- 
men; ever rung with the pealing joy-bells of terrible triumph. One 
can scarcely believe that they ever served any other purpose but their 
present—of being visited by the curious, stared at by the indolent, and 
prayed in by the devout; that they were erected for more than to satisfy 
the whim of a medieval millionaire with ecclesiastical tendencies. Why 
did Byron live in Pisa? I asked myself the question as I looked up at 
the windows of the palace from which his handsome head had so often 
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peered, and then away from them to all they surveyed, and could find no 
. answer to my question. He did not come hither to imitate their patron, 
St. Ranieri, who, as sacred tradition goes, wept himself blind in bewailing 
his sins. Can a man weep himself blind? some rude modern sceptic will © 
inquire, and appeal to the decision of Alexander. Away, scoffer! It would 
be well for thee couldst thou sacrifice thy vision in so worthy a pursuit. 

But why doI linger in Pisa? Florence, though not in sight even 
from atop of the leaning tower, is just the other side those hills, and 
awaits us. Yes, but railway-trains run not every quarter of an hour; I 
am not bound for Greenwich or Blackwall. All in good time. Florence 
shall be entered by sunset. 

Firenze la bella, Florence the beautiful. Who first saidit? It is so 
simple, but yet so arrogant; yet neither so simple nor so arrogant as it 
is true. An abstract beauty, never realised, is granted perhaps to the 
conceptions of every one; so I cannot suppose that I had hitherto been 
singular either in my search or in my failure to find. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have visited Florence. Some I have heard speak of it as a place 
where they remember being very ill; others as a city where there is a 
great deal of marble, isn’t there? Others, again, dimly recall it by the 
landmark of somebody’s Venus. Some, too, there are, I will own, who 
have written elegantly and with (in these latter days) commendable classi- 
cality of its endless works of art; nor do I forget that Rogers has declared, 
in his own bald way, so acceptable to a mediocrity-loving people, that 

“ Of all the fairest cities of the earth, 
None is so fair as Florence.” 

But who has written of Florence as he should ? Is it that her beauty 
beckons to but to baffle him who would seize it? Even Byron has failed, 
failedmiserably. I know of no other instance in which his treatment totters 
beneath his subject. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that he has not 
failed, because he did not attempt to describe her. Did he see the diffi- 
culty, and so shirk it? It is certainly very odd that, after flinging off 
some magnificent stanzas upon “ triumphal art,” and then upon “ the all 
Etruscan three,” he should quit the scene with the curt lines : 


“ There be more things to greet the heart and eyes. 
* * * * > * * * » 


There be more marvels yet, but not for mine; 
For I have been accustomed to entwine 

My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields 
Than Art in galleries.” 

Were it not that we know from his own testimony that he was in 
Florence but twice, and that on one occasion he might as well not have 
gone at all, and that on neither occasion could he have had time to be 
more than hurried and crossed, I should hesitate to pronounce him as 
one of the myriads of visitors who have altogether failed to appreciate its 
real charm. Writing in a.p. 1517, he says: “I remained in Florence 
but a day.” In a.p. 1821, he visited it with Rogers, and jots down: “ My 
former impressions” (how slight they must have been!) “ were confirmed; 
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but there were too many visitors to allow me to feel any thing properly.” 
He then goes on, after his fashion, to be humorous about a “bold 
Briton,” and a “ woman on his arm,” and the Venus of Titian. So that, 
in acquitting Florence of any particular debt to him whom Italy remem- 
bers still with an affectionate gratitude, I cannot be supposed to derogate 
from the unequalled powers of language and description of one of whom 
all criticism must, as Coleridge says of Shakespeare, be sympathetic in 
order to be congenial. 

For myself, I own frankly to a love for Florence that amounts to a 
passion. I “feel” Florence, though I am quite incompetent to utter it. 
But what renders it in my eyes facile princeps in the rivalry of beauty is 
not that in it you can “ entwine your thoughts with Art in galleries rather 
than with Nature in the fields,” but that you can and must entwine your 
thoughts with both simultaneously, and furthermore with every other cir- 
cumstance which complements the idea of abstract beauty. I maintain 
that Florence is Ideal Beauty realised ; and so long as it can be reached 
by land or sea, man is a voluntary, not a compelled exile from Paradise. 
To the mind fitted to feel it, Eden is wide open still; and now that, 
Heaven be thanked, liberty has made it again her home, it is Eden 
without a forbidden fruit. 

Nature and Art, God’s works and Man's, the Past and the Present, 
are here together, all within sight, nay, within touch. There is nothing 
awanting. ‘There is nothing out of reach. Do marble palaces on either 
hand, do statue-guarded piazzas, fantastic bridges, and prodigal fountains 
urge you at last to turn to the wonders which were before and will be 
after them? Look up! You need notravel. Your street is a mere vista, 
terminating in green hills, very gentle if you limit, very grand if you ex- 
tend, your view. Will your eye, owning a circumscribed capacity, refuse 
to see any longer for the present strange significance in Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, photographic resemblance to life in Luca della Robbia’s singing- 
boys, blending of heaven and earth in the Human Divinity of Andrea del 
Sarto? Go straight to the open window, but a few paces off, at the end of 
the south corridor of the Uffizzi. Well? Is there, the world through, a 
sweeter, more repose-giving, greener, more pathetic prospect? Is there a 
mistake in that panorama? Has any thing been omitted? Where ends 
Florence? Where is exactly the Arno? Where commence the Apen- 
nines? Are they not all one? One, because each is instinct with perfect 
beauty, none antagonistic with the other by the intrusion of the slightest 
deformity. And circumfused about them all is an atmosphere that is 
not an atmosphere, but only an intangible, metaphysical condition of their 
existence. Why do we weary of the town? Simply because nature has 
implanted in our hearts a love, a vast necessity for the country. Why 
do we weary of the country? Because we are human beings; because, 
be romantic as we wish, we are of the earth, earthy; because we are at 
once the agents and the objects of Progress, and society is requisite for 
its action. No properly-developed mind can rest satisfied without the 
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alternate enjoyment of both. Florence gives you them. What more 
social than the Pitti Palace? What more suitable to the solitude of the 
heart and head than the view, a few yards higher up, from the Boboli Gar- 
dens? Still more inextricably blended are the two requirements in the self- 
same spot, the Cascine. At one hour it is a drive amid a sylvan scene, 
with the Apennines for background. At another hour itis Hyde Park, Bois 
de Boulogne, Pincio, allin one. O thou matchless Florence! Dea, certe! 

But more singular even than this singular communion of Nature and 
Art, of substance and spirit, is the loving union of Florence the past and 
Florence the present. Elsewhere the Past and Present stand athwart 
and challenge each other to the death. What is the present of Rome? 
What is the past of London? In each and in every other instance that 
can be adduced, one has prevented the other. Lither the modern has 
exterminated the ancient, or the ruins of the By-gone act as a deadly 
forbidding miasma upon the tentative energies of To-day. In the one 
case you are the victim of melancholy ; in the other, of vulgarity. Rome 
is overwhelmingly sad; Paris is overwhelmingly caddish. Here you are 
offended by would-be roués ; there, depressed by genuine, hopeless ruins. 
In both you feela “something forbidden to our want.” Neither is complete. 

But Florence? She is old; she is young; she is medieval; she is 
modern ; she is sublime; she is comfortable. She has a history, and is 
not sad ; she is living, yet not contemptible. She has her campanile, and 
attends to her drainage. Her churches are awful with religious physiog- 
nomy, and her hotels are excellent. She shall tell you stories of the twelfth 
century, and regale you with a tutti frutti ice that I will back against the 
Boulevart what you will. Donatello did that St. Mark; and Catterina 
Beretti shall astonish you, this very evening, at the Pagliano. What 
think you of this Holy Family of Fra Angelico? Splendid. Is it better 
than, in its way, this thoroughly well-iced bottle of beer, drunk in the 
intervals of J/ Giocatore, danced at the Pergola? Very wicked dancing, 
is it? ‘They want a satirist there, do they? Well, I dare say they have 
one, if one only knew. But, be the matter what you list, the link be- 
tween Past and Present is never broken. I defy you to point out yester- 
day as compared with to-day. It is all Florence: Florence in unbroken 
succession ; Florence of the many centuries; in spite of its many memo- 
ries, pleasant, gay, vivid, delightful Florence of the nineteenth century 
more than of any other. 

The very day I entered it, what had the Florentines been doing, think 
you? Burying a poet! Not shovelling him into a corner, as somebody 
eccentric, and rather to be ashamed of; not carrying him to the family- 
vault in an obscure province, and excluding him from Santa Croce because 
he had said some ugly truths not believed in by every body; but bearing 
him in sad, solemn state, accompanied by great dignitaries, and national 
guards, and public guilds, and much sorrow, to the place where stand the 
monuments of Michael Angelo, Galileo, Machiavelli, Alfierii— hoe genus 
omne,—all that galaxy of demigods,—nay, gods full born,—a constella- 
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tion of guiding-stars, a milky-way to suckle all generations yet to come. 
Niccolini had just died. And Florence set itself aweeping. What had 
he done? Written plays—that’s all. The Florentines thought it enough. 
Perhaps they loved him better because, in very mid night, he had bid 
them believe in and wait for the morning; because he had never despaired 
of the Republic; had maintained in the very teeth of lies that truth must 
prevail ; and under the Damoclean sword of infamous tyranny had uttered 
and reiterated, and had never ceased reiterating, the sanctifying word 
“Liberty.” He wrote Arnold of Brescia. As soon as ever they dared, the 
good people of Florence had it acted and applauded on their stage. Never 
before had Pope been dragged before the foot-lights. The Grand Duke 
gone, they gave vent to long-suppressed political indignation. _ And, 
grateful to their faithful singer, they closed their shops and their theatres, 
and went all together to Santa Croce, and entombed Niccolini. Have we 
any poets to bury? If they died, what should we do with them? Who 
can despair of Italy? She does not stone her prophets. 

If you want a sneer at the saints of the Roman Calendar, do not come 
to me. Most of them were good men, more suo; many of them were 
great men. But they have had their day; and men, perhaps not greater, 
certainly not better, but more in temper with the times,—men more to 
the purpose,— have succeeded in our worship. So I am glad to note that 
the one time Piazza Ognissanti is now the Piazza Manin, and that the Via 
Cavour and Via Ricasoli have obliterated names just as well neglected 
for the present. There is no more healthy sign in the temperament of 
Italy than its quickness to appreciate and guerdon its great men; and no 
more certain test of the practical application of this feeling than is to be 
found in the christening of their public places by the names which have 
become, and need for some time to remain, national watchwords. 

The embodiment of the national sentiment—the Unity of Italy—is, 
justly or unjustly, represented by Victor Emmanuel. He was in Florence 
on my arrival. In these pages, we deal not with politics or the strife of 
nations; but we are not ashamed to believe the love of liberty to be 
universal with Englishmen, nor do we fear to offend the smallest sect 
by the avowal, that we wish to see the Italians managing their own affairs 
after their own fashion. Will the King of Italy leave them free—so to 
follow their bent? At any rate, the Florentines think so, and treat him ac- 
cordingly. I did not see the Grand Duke leave Florence; but from most 
trustworthy testimony I gathered that he was escorted out of it by the 
scornfully jocose valedictions of a people whom he could not excite to 
anger, only to contempt. He owned the most glorious inheritance in the 
world. Speaking merely as an individual,—and there can be little doubt 
that potentates mostly regard themselves only in that light,—I would 
rather be the possessor of Tuscany than of the whole British empire. The 
Tribune alone is worth all Paris. The sunset on Ponte Vecchio, or from 
the Boboli Gardens, counts for more than the Rhine Provinces. Yet 
without a blow this roi fainéant hastily quits his glorious patrimony, at 
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the very breath of distant danger. Do we love such men? Had he been 
the sagest, as I believe he was willing to be the gentlest of rulers, was he 
who would not strike for fit to wear the diadem? ‘They are very good to 
govern nowadays, however recalcitrant they may have shown themselves 
in the old Republican days, are these not-much-caring Tuscans. But 
when neighbouring peoples, who care more, rise to a sense of increasing 
degradation, even Florentines will catch the disease of self-respect, and 
wake to recognise that cheap caffé nero and ecclesiastically-guarded litera- 
ture do not make up the sum of valuable life. And so, at sound of drum, 
they thought they should like their Grand (?) Duke to go; and he went. 

But the new monarch, what was he about? Seeking his own danger, 
for the sake of their security, in the cannon’s mouth. So I was not at all 
surprised, when early one bright Sunday morning I drove with a couple 
of my countrymen to see him review the National Guard and the gar- 
rison in the Prato del Cascine, to find the ground covered with thousands 
of folks afoot, on horseback, in carriages, awaiting the arrival of the 
galantuomo. He came, and more enthusiastic reception could not be 
given by lungs or hats. No holiday soldier, he rode along the ranks 
drawn up on the ground where Radetzky had so often fulminated his 
orders to the white-coated Austrians. Every where acclamations met him. 
He seems a brave, full-bodied fighter, and little more. I can scarcely 
fancy him troubling himself much, of his free will, about the future of 
Italy, of himself, or any thing else. But when told of enemies somewhere, 
he looks just the man to say, “ Fighting, is it? good, give me a sword ;” 
and when the game was over, to be as indifferent as before. Perhaps I 
wrong him; perhaps he mutters, or used to mutter in his sleep (he may 
sleep soundly now, for that matter), the bitter word Novare. But I 
think not; likely enough, he feels that a sovereign now, in order to be 
respected, must taste villanous saltpetre: fighting is the only occupation 
left to kings. So, after all, they end where they begin. 

The appearance of the troops impressed me. Like most other people, 
T had always fancied.that the line in Ovid’s Heroides, in the delightful 
answer of Helen’s to Paris, must perforce be applied to the Tuscans : 

“ Apta magis Veneri quam sunt tua corpora Marti.” 

But if muscular development, manly bearing, soldierly gait, precision of 
step, freedom from fatigue, intelligence of movement, displayed in blood- 
less review be any test of what troops will be like in the desperate shock 
of battle, I for one do not dread the result when Venice is fought for. 
As they marched past the king and his staff, all were well, some enthusi- 
astically received. But the largest meed of favour was reserved for the 
shrill-trumpeted, fast-footed Bersaglieri. ‘The pace at which they march 
is most remarkable. Every morning, just when the Angelus bells were 
all ringing, used they to come, with their high-pitched, monotonous 
music, and sharp sure step, under my window on the Lungo I’ Arno, 
I think it must be of design that small batches of troops are always on 
the move in Florence. So small are they that, after a day or two, I will 
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own they came to suggest to me a ridiculous similarity to the moderate 
allowance of troops owned by the skilful manager of a second-rate theatre. 
They seemed to go round by the side-scenes, and at the back of the ma- 
chinery, and socome on again. Had I seen them less frequently, or more 
of them at a time, I should not have been troubled with this unpleasant 
idea. As it was, I could not divest myself of it; and ever after, when I 
saw and heard them,—for they were mostly band,—I could not but fall 
to laughing. However, inall seriousness, I believe the motive to be a 
good, the object to be a desirable one. No doubt the new authorities want 
to accustom their easy-going subjects to the sounds and sights of military 
organisation, and to make them take to heart the fact that, in the present 
state of the world, war is part, and a very important part, of the business 
of lite. 

Averse as the King of Italy is known to be from all gatherings not 
got together for military purposes, he did his best to “do the civil,” as 
the phrase is, to the socially-minded subjects among whom he was resid- 
ing; and a ball at the Pitti relieved the roll of drums and the bray of 
clarions. Handsomer state-apartments are there nowhere in the world; 
and the large white cross of Savoy, sewn on the pile carpets at each 
corner of the rooms, made them at once as fit to house their new as their 
recent occupant. His majesty managed to stay till half-hour after mid- 
night, standing in an angle of the ball-room, dressed in plain evening- 
dress, chatting easily with whoso was near him, and gazing with indif- 
ferent but cheerful interest at the waltzers who kept whirling past him. 
That he is what folks call intensely ugly, and even “ bad style,” I don’t 
eare to deny. But to eyes not blinded by prejudice, there is in his face 
a frank manliness, a jolly eating-and-drinking, hunting -and - fighting 
aspect, that make him a much more agreeable object to gaze at than most 
smooth-faced, regular-featured subjects of common admiration. There is 
one character he does not and never could look, and that is a conspirator. 
Runaway kings, protocolling duchesses, and dog-latin-producing ecclesi- 
astics turned statesmen, may write till the crack of doom; but they will 
make no one who has looked on Victor Emmanuel believe that he is an 
underhand intriguer. Brigand he may be, if they choose,—I will not 
dispute it; he does rather look that character. At any rate, he is a brave 
insouciant brigand, who carries his sword right well within sight, and 
would be but a poor hand either with a pen or a poniard. Despite the 
easy air of natural affability with which he chatted and looked akout 
him, I think we danced more vigorously when his majesty had left us. 
Besides the state-apartments, the Venus and the Apollo rooms, with their 
glorious abundance of surprising art, were thrown open; and under the 
gaze of Madonnas, and Holy Families, and Marriages of St. Catherine, 
were card-playing elders planning schemes of matrimony, and young 
ones not far off entangling the said schemes with love’s commencements 
of their own, and after their own fashion. Supper was rather a difficulty 
and a scramble. If you got any thing, it was of the best; if you were 
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not so fortunate, you might (if you could) console yourself with seeing 
other people eat off the beautiful plate of Benvenuto Cellini. 

It may be to some who are reading me a matter of surprise that, 
writing at this date, I have not referred to the Exposition. “ Were 
Cavour alive, and in Florence now,” said Sir James Hudson to me, “ he 
would be in the Exposition from morning till night. Business was his 
pleasure ; and the woollens, the silks, the harness, the boots, the hats, 
the bottles of wine, the blocks of wood, would have filled the practical- 
minded statesman with infinite delight.” With tastes too strong in 
another direction, I cannot linger over raw material or highly-wrought 
goods when I know that Fra Angelico’s frescoes are within ten minutes’ 
drive. I went, of course, three or four times; but I must confess that 
on each occasion I was for the most part among the galleries devoted to 
modern sculpture and painting. Of the merits of the other larger, and 
I dare say more important, departments, I must not, therefore, speak on 
my own authority. But whatever may be thought of these by visitors 
who examined solely with the eye and spirit made critical by acquaint- 
ance with far-advanced manufacturing and commercial countries, intelli- 
gent Italians, and intelligent strangers intimate with the state of Italy 
for many years, express themselves unanimously gratified with the display 
of industry, ingenuity, and competition. A Venetian lady, married to a 
sometime under-secretary of our own country, and therefore not unaware 
of English products, and of late years little versed in the progress of 
her native land, assured me that she was simply amazed at the stride 
which Italy must have made to bring together, amid the trouble of 
still-existing political difiiculties, such striking proofs of industrial activity. 
That the projectors of the Exposition and the Florentines have been disap- 
pointed in the (compared with their calculations) few strangers whom it 
has enticed to visit it, is beyond a doubt; but I am inclined to think this 
disappointment is more owing to the over-sanguine notions not peculiar 
to Italian projectors, and the avaricious ideas spread abroad by the hotel- 
keepers of the Lungo l’ Arno. 

Of the modern works of art, I speak with less hesitation. Whatever 
may be the faults of the modern school of painting in Italy, the merits 
are such as one hopelessly looks for elsewhere. Her artists are not 
cramped by the smallness of their ideas. Boldness of conception, breadth, 
often recklessness of execution, signalise their works. There is no danger 
among them of a pre-Raphaelite reaction; the past, in which, from their 
very pursuits, they must mostly live, forbids them to be little, and saves 
them from the degradation of a false lowliness. Their great masters are 
too near their homes, are passed too often by their footsteps, for them not 
to endeavour, even should they fail, to be great. 

But what are expositions, however successful; balls, however gay ; 
suppers, however choice; reviews, however inspiriting,—to the Florence 
that is always there? Let me quit these, and fancy myself, in the paler 
hours of the afternoon, among the cloisters of San Marco. I ascend to 
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the first floor of the inner cloisters; and as I reach the summit of the 
stairs, I halt with devout instinct before a fresco of the Annunciation. 


“ Virginis intacte cum steteris ante figuram, 
Preetereundo cave ne sileatur ave,” 


I read under this marvellous work. The written reminder is useless. Be 
your creed what it may, though you may refuse to repeat the angelic 
salutation, pass it unheeded you cannot, or you are out of place in Flo- 
rence altogether,—out of place every where where genius and beauty have 
the privilege of spontaneous homage. I gaze long, murmur Ave Maria 
in my own sense, whatever that may be, and pass on. Not far off 
is a Christ on the cross. ‘There are the historical mourners weeping 
around it; but there is a figure there which I have seen in no other cru- 
cifixion, mentioned by no Evangelist, unhinted of even by tradition. Who 
can it be? Who but “dear Saint Dominic’? An anachronism, say 
you? Well, it is; but would you have had him left out by the holy 
brother Fra Angelico da Fiesole? He was the founder of the order; 
and though the artist-monk knew, as well as you and I, that Saint Do- 
minic was not present at that Grand Martyrdom, he could not, for the 
love and veneration borne him, omit his superior from the representation 
of his Lord’s last sorrow. Enter the cells; say those,—probably Fra 
Angelico’s own. The Blessed Virgin is being crowned. Christ has come 
to comfort those who have been long awaiting Him inlimbo. The three 
Marys are weeping at the Sepulchre. . These exquisite results of love and 
sublime devotion were not painted that visitors might stare and wonder 
and applaud. He never painted our Lord or His Mother, save upon 
bended knees; and no more than he wanted to be overheard in his 
prayers, did he want to be overlooked in his painting. His hands—as 
his lips—moved towards Heaven; wanting Heaven passionately, and 
meanwhile endeavouring to make earth as like Heaven as he could, by 
shutting out the world, and multiplying on the walls of his narrow cell, 
and of the cloisters of his temporary home, the faces, as he fancied them, 
of the Man of Sorrows, of La Madonna, of Saint Dominic, whose rules 
were leading him, he humbly hoped, to that divine society. He never 
thought, good, simple, loving soul, that he should ever be praised for his 
unworthy handiwork. He did not strive for Fame, but for Paradise. 
He has certainly got what was not his object. Whether he has received 
that which was, let each decide after his own mind. Over a low doorway 
a little farther on you read, 
“ Has cellulas I’. H. Savonarola vir apostolicus inhabitavit.” 

That is all they say about him. He tried to be a great reformer, and was 
a great martyr,—and he lived in those little holes. They did not make 
so much noise about their great men as we make about our small ones. 

In the square, closely shut-in garden of the great cloister, round and 
round which, in the mild light of a sunset whose richer colours are ex- 
cluded, the swallows keep whirling and whirling, I sit on the fountain- 
steps till I am forced to go. I am not forced by the monks; they pay 
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me no heed, unless I ask of them a question or afavour. Both, I at least 
found, were ever courteously answered. As I grow very sweetly sad in 
that still enclosure, not examining, but only letting my eyes occasionally 
wander from where I sit to the fresco representations of Saint Dominic’s 
life all around the cool cloister-walls, I almost fall to thinking that I 
should like to “ put on the weeds of Dominic” myself, and end my matter 
of life in this undisturbed retreat. It is one solution, at any rate, of life’s 
perplexities. I do not feel very holy ; but I feel very, very wearied, and 
have a sick craving for peace at any price. Peace for myself only, if 
others will not take it. They may fight outside as much as they list, all 
of them: kings for prerogatives, lords for privileges, commons for rights, 
soldiers for broken heads, poets fur ivied ditto, fair women for broken 
hearts badly covered with leaves somewhat gayer, fools every where for 
any reward they can lay their hands on. That old monk yonder, with 
his cat, his rosary, and his gout, limps along the sunny angle of the 
cloister, strokes his Persian, reiterates his Aves, and looks half-saint, half- 
philosopher, but wholly calm. Is he? How canI tell? Are you? If 
so, you have the advantage of me, and should be satisfied to keep it. 
Sometimes the afternoon-hours would find me in the Chiostro Grande 
of Santa Maria Novella. I could not stay in the church. I suppose it 
was once sublimely beautiful; it has been “restored ;” and Michael 
Angelo would not recognise his bride, La Sposa, as he fondly called her. 
I confess I have lingered a little before Brunelleschi’s wooden crucifix 
in the Capella dei Gondi, which spoiled Donatello’s dinner. But then 
I half liked the crucifix, and wholly liked the story about it, which 
Vasari thought worth telling. Fancy a modern artist carrying home 
his eggs and cheese in his apron, and letting them tumble to the ground 
at sight of a rival’s superiority. Donatello’s crucifix is in Santa Croce ; 
and this in the Capella dei Gondi filled him with such jealous forgetful- 
ness of worldly interests, as to make him lose all the results of his morn- 
ing’s marketings. But when we remember that Andrea del Sarto re- 
ceived but ten ducats for each compartment of the frescoes in the atrium 
of La Santissima Annunziata, we can well understand that even Dona- 
tello’s dinner was not quite Apician in its variety; nor when we gaze at 
his best works shall we much wonder that the supposition of inferiority 
made him very indifferent whether, on the day of so sad a discovery, he 
dined or not. I wonder if she came to pray for a dinner, the poor 
woman whom I saw kneeling before this crucifix of Brunelleschi. She 
had with her three children. The eldest two played a game sub rosé 
about the altar-steps; the third his mother put down in front of her 
upon the cold marble, in just the position that Mrs. McStinger chose 
for her “ youngest worrit,” when she wanted him to cool. He behaved 
very well: only seeming to think that, as she was doing something with 
one end of the rosary, he had a perfect right to do something with the 
other. She took no notice of his innocent tugs, or the gambols of her 
elder boys, but kept her meek eyes closed, and went on with her devo- 
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tions. I sincerely hope that she got whatever she prayed for. I am sure 
she deserved it. 

But, as I say, the modern renovations, the filthy paint, the clumsy 
gilding, the new marble flooring, the flaring new stained glass, drave me 
into the Cloisters. There I forgot the injuries to La Sposa. At any 
rate, I could turn in from them to the Capella degli Spagnuoli, and con- 
sole myself with Memmi’s glorious fresco of the Church Triumphant. In 
it are popes, and emperors, and princes,—Benedict XI., St. Peter him- 
self, Philip le Bel, and other notables. But from all these most illus- 
 trious personages I turn, in order to see what like are Laura and Petrarch; 
for Vasari says that they are in this tableau along with Boccaccio, Fia- 
metta, and Cimabue. They say that the portrait of Laura is doubtful. 
I can only say that it strikingly resembles the one kept in the Laurentian 
Library, and that I choose to believe it genuine. I don’t think that any 
one has ever remarked the real beauty of expression contained in those lines 
of Childe Harold, 


“ Pillared in their sarcophagus repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover.” 
“Laura’s lover.” Did Byron himself see the beauty of his own words? 
Likely enough not. The words of genius have such deep meanings, that 
generation after generation discovers in them new and ever-new signifi- 
cance. Petrarch wrote sweet sonnets, and was an exquisite scholar, and 
did many wonders. For all that, he is not Petrarch, save as “ Laura’s 
lover.” Is it not his noblest title? To love one woman, and one woman 
only; to think of her, work for her, live for her, die with her name for 
ever linked with yours,—can you do nobler, better, any thing else at all 
worth doing? What true man would not wish to be so immortalised ? 
Most happy Petrarch, to be known as “ Laura’s lover” ! 
“ Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to Fame.” 

Of course, whilst these reflections saunter through my brain, I am no 
longer in the Capella degli Spagnuoli, but leaning against the sun-dial 
in the centre of the Cloister-garden; and the day is dying, the swallows 
are circling overhead, the air is spiritually sweet, and I am wanting to be 
like “ Laura’s lover.” Not to “put on the weeds of Dominic,” then ? 
the dream in the cloister of San Marco, is it dissipated? there is some- 
thing worth living for outside monastic walls, after all, is there? peace is 
not the ultimate refuge of the soul? Even within the limits of Santa 
Maria Novella I am repeating, “Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre.” 
Must “ none think to ’scape the danger”? What can one make of it all? 
I suppose the right of it is to let sweet thoughts and quaint new ways of 
life invade your mind at their pleasure, but not to carry them into execu- 
tion, or not to think at all. Perhaps this last plan is the safest. 

I hesitate whether, before leaving La Sposa’s precincts, I shall go 
into the Spezieria, and have a petit verre of alkermes. Well, I will; such 
a pleasant-looking young friar will sell me draughts and boluses, or bou- 
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quet di Firenze, if that is what I want. Only alkermes? So, except 
that I should like another glass, and then I am satisfied. In an apart- 
ment just behind the shop, decorated in the most florid modern style, 
I fling myself down in the easiest of arm-chairs, as a suddenly-found 
contrast to the stone-steps of the sun-dial. Think not, profane vulgar, 
that these superb saloons are used by the monks themselves! All day 
long, strangers may come, buy their liqueur, their scent, or their medi- 
cine, loll on the velvet ottomans, and go. ‘his part ofthe monastery was 
built for the purposes ofa general council. Under this roof sate in solemn 
conclave a Pope, a Greek Emperor,—John Palzologus, surely ?—the then 
Greek Patriarch, whoever he was, and Church dignitaries without end. 
They wanted to see if they could not bring together again the Latin and 
Greek Churches. That their wanting to see ended in nothing, all the 
world knows. But it was here that they tried to be reconciled. Two 
Sardinian soldiers, having sipped alkermes, come and sit near me. One 
has a musical-box, which he sets down on the handsome table. It playsa 
wicked air from La Traviata. The pleasant-looking monk comes and lis- 
tens, smiles, and goes back to his counter. He has little suspicion what 
the melody is all about, or he might be shocked, and would perhaps read 
us a homily. He has music in his soul, kind nature in his countenance, 
simplicity, I doubt not, in his heart; and who wants any more alkermes ? 

I emerge into the outer world by the Via della Scala. I feel sorry to 
think that these monasteries are doomed. They have heard their death- 
warrant. The contemplative orders can receive no more inmates. They 
must die out. Can their suppression be justified? Are there not sufii- 
cient reasons for it? Is it not an arbitrary robbery? Was it not im- 
peratively called for? I have forgotton allabout being “ contemplative” 
myself. I have forgotten all about ‘watering the tree which bears my 
lady’s name.” I am ina senate. I have heard the other side, and I will 
rise and answer it. Doing so, I turn the corner of a street, am in the 
Lungo |’ Arno, and all the folks are coming from the Cascine. Who 
would not drive four-in-hand? I like thorough-breds, don’t you? ‘The 
Countess smiled, and inclined very graciously from her richly lined ba- 
rouche. I like Countesses too. Plancus is still Consul, and I am in my 
hot youth yet. None of your monasteries for me; what reck I for your 
cloisters ? Batter them down, or multiply them, what careI? High 
state policy, the first principles of equity, the intentions of founders, the 
demands of an altered civilisation, — yes, yes, ask somebody else. 
“Laura’s lover!” One woman only? A million. Is not the Lungo 
l Arno alive with them? But they go. And the Angelus bells toll all 
over Florence, and from San Miniato up yonder, and faintly, but heard 
withal, from high Fiesole in the other distance; and the sun dips, and 
Florence looks a mere transparency, with a background of purple hills; 
and every thing is so beautiful, that I confess I weep. Lut for all that, 
not very long after, I am engaged in the perplexities of a prodigal din- 
ner, which satisfies a palate not over good to please. And to-night I 
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shall hear Un Ballo in Maschera, and give myself up to the music, the 
colours, the pantomimic dancing of fascinating J] Giocatore. 

I have spoken aloud the thoughts, as they chased each other, of a 
mind perhaps impressionable. But it has been in other places, and has 
not been so impressed. No, it is all the doings of Firenze la bella. 
Florence is kaleidoscopic—always shifting, always beautiful. There is no 
possible sentiment that it does not at times awaken. It is thoroughly 
fiuman. I declare it is divine. It is of centuries back: it is of to-day. 
Like Shakespeare, it is “of all time.” Like him, it is dramatic. The 
grand, the ludicrous, the tragic, the tender, the quaint, the beautiful, are 
all crowded upon the stage of its few acres. The poet who wants to think 
broadly, and utter fitly, should fly to Florence. The painter who would 
snatch hints from heaven without loosing his foothold of earth, should 
bring his easel to Florence. She has been not only the mother, but the 
superabounding foster-nurse of many geniuses. I believe she will be the 
mother and foster-nurse of many more. Her vigorous maternity has to 
spare for the enfants perdus of other lands. And the hungry, bewildered 
babes of more sickly climes, craving for sustenance and home, may suck 
and nestle in her prodigal bosom. May the skies ever protect you, com- 
forting Florence ! 

A poet lived here long, and died here lately, who confessed and ever 
struggled to repay her debt to her adopted country. The evening that I 
was slowly dragged up to Fiesole, I bade the driver turn away before he 
reached the Porta Pinti, and set me down awhile hy that sweet silence- 
keeping spot, the Protestant Cemetery. I stayed so long by the grave 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning, that I did not reach Fiesole till twilight. 
How could I tear myself away? I felt that I was standing as near as 
I could to what is left us of the greatest poetess, and, therefore, the 
greatest woman, that ever lived. 

When your friend is desperately in love with some dear girl, he will 
come and prattle to you by the hour of his surpassing paragon, and will 
likely enough end by boring you. I fear that I am desperately in love with 
Florence ; that so I have been prattling too long, and may have altogether 
failed to interest you. I cannot help but love her. She was very gentle 
with me when I much wanted gentleness ; and I am quite sure that she 
will do the same by you if you are in like sore need. And I shall not be 
at all jealous; for her loving ways to me remind me of Shelley’s lines in 
Epipsychidion : 

“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 
She has enough love for all of ns. Her beauty is sempiternal. Her moods 
are many, but none unkind. She will keep your secrets, and she will tell 
you many more. And leaving her, if like me leave her you must, you 
will like me also exclaim, in the words of Michael Angelo to her Santa 
Maria del Fiore: “Come te non voglio, meglio di te non posso.” 


A. A. 
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A feart Struggle. 


A Tate ry Two Parts. 


Part THE First. 


My father—Edward Hayman, Esq., at the post-office, but more familiarly 
called the Squire—lived with my mother and myself at the little Scotch 
village of Ivihaugh. Our house, with its grounds, lay in the immediate 
vicinity of the village, and not far from the parish-church. The country 
for many miles around was low and marshy; but our house, being slightly 
elevated above the plain, was not unhealthy. It was a lonely house, and 
had been occupied hundreds of years before by some tilting baron and his 
proud-faced dame. In summer, the marshes around looked green and 
monotonous, sunny, and without a tree. In winter, when the snow fell 
and the wind blew, the old house shook, and the white plains around 
changed their hues quickly and trancedly, like the face of a dying man. 

My father was an English gentleman of liberal means, and liked his 
dull acres better than brilliant streets; but he laid no claim to the popular 
and much-misunderstood title of old English gentleman. He ate and 
drank sparingly ; he never swore. Sedentary habits, contracted in early 
life, made him regard out-of-door exertion as a bore. A listless and 
tasteful reader, he busied himself chiefly in the recesses of a small and 
prettily-lined bandbox, which we called his study. He was a literary 
idler, not a bookworm. My mother (whom a matrimonial creed of sub- 
mission rendered pious) made him the small god of the household ; for, 
like many other women, she regarded a domesticity which arose from 
idleness as a delicate compliment to herself. So, like many other lazy 
domestic men, my father was stubbornly good-natured, and laid down the 
law absolute to us weak women. 

I was an only child. I had been spoilt by my mother before she be- 
came a fidget, and by my father before he became domestic. When I 
attained my eighteenth year, however, I found that neither position nor 
education could do more for me; and you will be surprised to hear that I 
was unhappy. Why ? 

I was “ plain.” 

Of all innocently miserable human beings, your “ plain” girl is, to my 
thinking, most entitled to pity. She sits unnoticed in her corner, while 
her handsome sisters waltz and coquet under the chandeliers. If good, 
she is pitied. If ill-natured, she has no power to conceal her defect by 
awakening the sentiment of beauty. She suffers in silence, not always 
patiently,—for neglect is not always productive of pleasant emotions. 
Alas, fur the plain spinster and for the plain wife! If they do marry, 
plain girls often become unhappy wives. Lither they feel for their hus- 
bands a gratitude in proportion to their own personal defects, and are 
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consequently deficient in self-dignity ; or, having previously been rendered 
cholical by repeated disappointments, they degenerate into careless slat- 
terns or jealous scolds. 

For myself, I became moody and suspicious. I felt in secret the in- 
describable feminine yearning for a bosom, alien from my own, into which, 
as into a mould, my young emotions might pour themselves, and form 
into a purely grateful and happy character. I experienced all the day- 
dreams peculiar to young women. But—I was “plain.” Conscious of 
this fact, and too proud to unburden my heart through my tongue or 
eyes, I became moody and suspicious, and was, as @ consequence, con- 
sidered unamiable. 

My father was not a sociable man, and we saw few visitors. I had 
made some few acquaintances at a boarding-school in the south; but the 
girls, old schoolmates, whom I had occasionally invited to see me, dis- 
liked our dull home, and soon hastened to depart from it. Once gone, 
they seldom returned again. Thus I was gradually left without com- 
panions of my own age, and the result was just what any woman wiser 
than my mother would have anticipated. Mamma thought that I was 
growing domesticated; but in point of fact I was fast becoming morbid. 
Habitual isolation from men and things had not rendered my father much 
sharper-sighted. 

Accustomed to study minutely the individuality of the few people I 
sometimes met, I began to esteem myselfa physiognomist. So confident, 
indeed, was I in the acuteness of my penetration, that I fancied I was 
able to read the characters of people at a glance. I had Physiognomy 
to thank for making me fond of the society of the Rev. Mr. Macbraith, 
the minister of Ivihaugh Church. 

For personal appearance, the Rev. Mr. Macbraith was spare, tall, and 
large of bone; his complexion was olive, and his hair was deep black. 
His lank and cleanly-shaven face owed its charm to the eyes, which, 
although deep-set, were bright and piercing, and beamed with mingled 
sagacity and human kindness. A stranger, passing him in a crowded 
street, could not have failed to recognise in him a man eccentric and above 
the common. The tall, sinewy frame, the raven-black and curlless hair, 
the pensive countenance, formed only a portion of his eccentric figure. 
For he was accustomed to wear a long, old-fashioned cloak, fastened 
at the throat by metallic clasps, and a hat such as Guy Fawkes wore, 
but without the feather. He was younger than either his looks or his 
dress. He was only thirty-five years old when I first found a friend in 
him. 

As a pastor, Mr. Macbraith was generally liked by his parishioners, 
however much their canny Scotch heads distrusted his eccentricities. One 
or two of the gentry, however, opposed him. A hater of cant in any 
shape, he had been accustomed to express opinions which these gentry 
pronounced heterodox. But at the houses of the poor he was a constant 
visitor. He led a quiet, blameless, almost ascetic life; and his enemies, 
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who could find no vulnerable point in his character, covertly attacked his 
opinions. By my father he was especially disliked. It was well that my 
father was not a church-going man, as he and the minister avoided each 
other on all occasions. When they did meet, Mr. Macbraith was not 
slow to return incivility with scornful coldness. This was not mere na- 
tural want of sympathy with one another. I felt persuaded that at the 
bottom of their antipathy lay causes in their past life, of which I knew 
nothin. They had met before; and in their previous meeting lay the 
secret of their present coldness. 

Not until I was eighteen years of age did the Rev. Mr. Macbraith 
obtain the Ivihaugh living. When he came first to fulfil his pastoral 
duties among us, I had only just left a boarding-school, where I had 
passed three dull years. His predecessor had gone over to the English 
Church, been serviceable to the Church party as a pamphleteer, and had 
just received the reward of charlatanism, in the shape of a fat living and 
a vague promise of a future bishopric. : 

“Papa,” I said, as we sat at dinner together, “have you heard the 
name of the new minister ?” 

Papa listlessly lifted up his eyes from the leading article of the Times, 
and replied in the negative. 

“The Rev. Mr. Macbraith.” 

I was aghast to see my mother turn snowy pale, and tremble as if 
about to faint. My father’s face grew black with anger or terror, and he 
dropped the newspaper from his quivering fingers. 

“Macbraith! What Macbraith?” he gasped, with an ineffectual 
effort to appear calm. 

“The Rev. Richard Macbraith,” I answered, with some anxiety. 

At the answer papa arose, and began pacing hurriedly up and down 
the room, as if unable to control his emotions. He was fearfully agitated, 
and his face and lips had turned quite white. 

“ Edward!” cried poor mamma, in a querulous tone. 

He made no answer, but turned to me angrily. 

“Jessie, who told you that this new minister was named Richard 
Macbraith ?” 

“Why, all the village is talking about it; and he is expected to de- 
liver his first sermon to-morrow.” 

My father was tall and handsome; but his rage made him shrink like 
a crouching dog. 

“ And after a’,” murmured mamma, in the Doric, plaintively, “it may 
not be owr Richard Macbraith.” 

“Bah! I am not more certain that I live and breathe than that this 
is—our curse, our enemy. Oh, it’s hard, hard. Why has Fate willed 
that he and_,I should again meet face to face, after the long years of ease 
and safety? Why isn’t he dead?” 

“ He canna hairm you, dear,” broke in mamma. 

| Papa gnashed his teeth together, and laughed in hollow mockery 
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as he sneeringly answered: “Cannot harm me? No. That is, he can’t 
go into a witness-box and swear my life away. He can’t rob me of 
the money I’ve saved; and he wouldn’t if he could,—curse him, I'll do 
him that justice. But I’ll tell you, my woman, what he can do. He can 
creep about with his infernal tales, libel me, and rob me of my good name. 
He can make the very shopmen turn their backs upon me. He can—’ 
here his eye fell suddenly upon me, and he recollected himself—“ Jessie, 
leave the room.” 

He waved me away angrily, and I obeyed. By and by mamma came 
out of the room. Ihad gone to my bedchamber, and there she found 
me. Her eyes were red with weeping, and her voice was fretful; but it 
was her frightened and scared manner that most appalled me. 

“Tt’s vera hard indeed, exceedingly hard,” she sobbed, “that your 
puir faither is to be plagued in this way by the man he hates and fears 
maist. And, Jessie, ye are to avoid Mr. Macbraith as much as possible; 
but tak’ care no’ to offend him. Dear me, I kent him when I was no 
aulder than you ; and before I met your puir faither, Richard Macbraith 
was only a wean then. He is a vera, vera bad man; and I would hae 
gien the warl’ rather than that your puir faither should hae met him 
again.” 

And mamma went on to say, tearfully, that papa was determined to 
hear the new minister on the following day, in order to be sure that it 
was the same person; and that she had tried in vain to persuade him to 
stop at home. But my father was peremptory, and brooked no advisers. 
It was arranged that we were all to go to church in company, ostensibly 
out of the common curiosity to see and hear a new preacher. 

Confident of my powers as a physiognomist, I was all euriosity to see 
the man of whom my father and mother stood in such unwholesome dread. 
Isaw him. He was such as I have already described him; but probably 
for the reason that my mind had been prejudiced against him beforehand, 
my first impression of him was not a favourable one. I fancied, somehow, 
that he had a sinister look; that he was not only unamiable, but sly and 
secret. 

He preached a forcible, but slightly transcendental, sermon, some 
parts of which were too involved for our simple comprehension. He ap- 
peared to wander a good deal in imagination, and to possess a lofty con- 
tempt for trifles. Strange to say, my home education considered, I was 
of an essentially practical turn of mind. I did not dream. I acted 
always on fixed principles. If I erred, it was because the principles 
themselves were erroneous. 

I must not forget to state that Mr. Macbraith, shortly after entering 
the pulpit, turned very pale, and seemed violently agitated, on perceiving 
my father and mother. It was some minutes before he spoke coolly or 
clearly ; but the congregation attributed his agitation to diffidence, Our 
pew was situated quite close to the pulpit ; and I could not help remark- 
ing that, throughout the sermon, an inner and irreligious strife was going 
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on in the preacher’s bosom. Once or twice his eye fell upon me—sorrow- 
fully, as I could not help fancying. 

Mr. Macbraith called upon most of his parishioners, to introduce him- 
self; but he came not near our house. , 

“T knew him of old,” I heard my father say. “ He is plotting, plot- 
ting.” 

“Bat we never visited the kirk again. My mother and I walked five 
miles every Sunday to a neighbouring village, and attended service there. 
My father grumbled at home, and, in his dislike of one man, libelled the 
clergy generally. Once or twice he met Mr. Macbraith by accident, and 
gave him a bow, which was half a scowl. Oa one of these occasions, I 
saw the lips of the minister curl scornfully, as a dark cloud crept suddenly 
across his thoughtful features. 

Months passed on. The servants told me strange stories about the 
minister’s lonely life. He lived alone in the Manse, attended by an old 
woman, his housekeeper; and performed the duties of his vocation metho- 
dically and successfully. 

All at once I began to be interested in him; his animosity to my 
father, and his lonely life, awakened my curiosity ; his practical kindness, 
of which I heard much, awakened my esteem. I found myself arguing 
his' blameless character and his pensive aspect against the angry words of 
my father. Surely he could not be a bad man. A strict, severe man, 
perhaps, but not a bad man. Might not my father, who was hot and 
headstrong, himself be the wrong-doer? Might not their coldness have 
arisen from a quarrel, of which my father’s hot temper had been the 
cause? So much for physiognomy. I began to question my own pene- 
tration. 

It was in one of my rural wanderings that Mr. Macbraith and I first 
met and exchanged words. It was in summer-time. I was loitering 
down one of the green country lanes, when I saw him approaching me, 
with a book in his hand. Before I could avoid him we met face to 
face. He turned alternately red and pale. Then he took off his hat, 
and bowed. . 

“Miss Hayman?” he inquired, with a half-smile of encouragement. 

I bowed in the affirmative. He went on quietly— 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing you, on one occasion, at church.” 

Here it was my turn to blush, for I remembered that we had only 
paid his church one visit. Embarrassed and vexed, I unconsciously be- 
came rude, and tried to push past him. He did not attempt to detain 
me. I paused unaware. 

“T sincerely trust,” he said, “ that this is only the beginning of a long 
and mutually beneficial intercourse. May I hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Hayman again ?” 

“T am sorry,” I stammered, blushing, “ that my father”—I paused 
timidly, and he bit his lips with an appearance of deep chagrin— 

“Ts unfortunately prejudiced against me. Well, he has his reasons, 
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of which you happily know nothing.” And he added, more impatiently, 
‘“‘ Miss Hayman, has your father forbidden you to treat me with less than 
common civility ?” 

“T am not aware, sir,’ I said coldly, “that my conduct has been 
uncivil.” 

He broke out passionately—“It has not. Nevertheless, Miss Hay- 
man, I conjure you to think better of me than to suppose I am your 
father’s enemy, or that I deserve his enmity. I do not. Unwillingly, 
Heaven knows, I have been his opponent; but my opposition has been 
that of one deeply wronged. I am now more anxious than ever that this 
breach should be healed.” 

He was gone in a moment, with a wave of the hand. Short as that 
interview was, it awakened a new interest in my bosom. I was certain 
in my own mind that Mr. Macbraith was to be sympathised with and 
pitied. Ifhe had sinned, he was evidently desirous of atoning for his 
sin. But his own words directly contradicted the supposition that he was 
the blamable party. What could{it all mean? I was afraid to speak 
to my father about the matter. I knew his violent temper would not 
admit of an allusion to the subject. He evidently feared, as much as he 
disliked, the Rev. Mr. Macbraith. 

“T know him of old,” he would say again and again ; “ he is plotting 
against me, plotting.” 

In the mean time the antagonism between my father and Mr. Mac- 
braith was talked over and commented on, with original exaggerations, by 
the gossips, and some particular friend let the Presbytery hear of it. ‘The 
Presbytery, who had a respect for Mr. Macbraith, wrote to inquire into 
the affair. I suppose the answer was satisfactory, for they made no more 
inquiries. But my father was greatly to blame. He abused the minis- 
ter publicly, on all possible occasions; and thus gave a colour to the tittle- 
tattle. Of these attacks the minister took no notice. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, fate or chance or accident made me 
meet with Mr. Macbraith again, and again, and again. We met in the 
broad daylight, with a consciousness (on one side, at least) that we erred 
in.so doing. We became intimate friends. Friends? yes, close and dear 
friends. The society of the minister had a strange, sad charm for me, 
and it was even salted and seasoned by fear lest my father should be- 
come aware of the intercourse. 

We met in the green lanes, always accidentally, out of the reach of 
prying eyes. We read books together ; we compared impressions. Coupled 
with a subtle imagination, he possessed the shrewd Scotch reasoning facul- 
ties; while he charmed me with his ingenuity, he flattered me by his 
common sense. Say what you please, there is no individual more calcu- 
lated to please us wise little women than your educated Scotchman, 
whom society has robbed of the native unwieldiness of mind, and whose 
penetration has been polished to good manners by contact with men and 
women. Good breeding has been described as the “ graceful recognition 
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of the rights of others.” If this description be true, Scotland abounds in 
well-bred gentlemen. 

Day by day I found some new trait to admire in Mr. Macbraith. His 
lofty thought, his kindness to the poor, his deference to myself, and even 
his eccentricity, all charmed me. 

Once or twice I laughed at him for indulging in quaint apparel, and 
pointed out the absurdity of the great cloak and the Guy-Fawkes hat. 
But he had a Scotch argument wherewith to defend himself. The age, he 
put it, was one, not of individuals, but of classes. Individual life had 
died out with Toryism and the Reform Bill of 1830; and society, since 
the advent of the fourth estate, had become impersonal. He defended the 
eccentricity of some modern littérateurs. Eccentricity, hesaid, was simply 
the outburst of the impersonal spirit in its unconscious struggles for indi- 
vidualism. On that understanding, he respected the man who wore a 
cropped pole. The cropped pole distinguished him from the crowd, and 
induced self-consciousness. And self-consciousness was an essential ele- 
ment in morals as well as in literature. 

Arguments like these, discussed in a laughing manner, pleased us 
both, and gave us a pretext for seeking each other’s society. Now, quite 
certain that Mr. Macbraith was a man of blameless life, I prayed fervently 
that he might be reconciled to my father. Why conceal the truth any 
longer? Let me hasten to the conclusion: I loved Mr. Macbraith. He 
was seventeen years older than I; but I loved him. With my whole un- 
divided heart, with the fullest spirit of feminine self-sacrifice, I loved him. 
I would have given away my life to save him a pang. His superior years 
gave him a strange power over me. I was spell-bound, as it were: 
struggle as I might, I could not shake off his bewitching influence. I was 
drawn to him by something beyond myself. 

But I was plain. My ill-favour now became a bitter source of annoy- 
ance to me. Could it be possible that Mr. Macbraith bestowed any 
serious affection on one so unattractive? It seemed improbable. His 
manner towards me was sympathetic, and father-like. He knew no- 
thing of the great chaos of passions struggling within me, and strug- 
gling into form of a love which intensified my whole being? I was mis- 
taken. Mr. Macbraith was a man who knew the world. He understood 
me. 

He was the first man who had paid me any attention; how strange 
that he was the last man to whom, if I obeyed the parental mandate, 
I should have given my serious affection! But, as I have said, I tried 
to resist him in vain. His abilities quickened my enthusiasm; his high 
principles awakened my emulation; his personal attractions—by which 
I do not mean his mere physical attractions—inflamed my sympathy. I 
was absorbed out of myself, as it were, and had no individual being. 
Alone, I felt competent to resist him. In his presence, I was as helpless 
to resist him as a little child. 

One day I ascertained that my intercourse with Mr. Macbraith had 
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not passed wholly unnoticed. I was walking in the garden, when I heard 
two of the servants talking together—the cook and the housemaid. 

“Ye ken the minister, Mistress Agnes?” said Maggie the housemaid. 

“Ts it Mr. Macbraith ye mean?” said Agnes. “Och! ay, I ken 
him weel. He’s a braw preacher; but the maister and him hae their 
wee bit bone to pick thegither; and there’d be the deil to pay if he kent 
we gangit to his kirk.” 

“That’s just it! There’ll be gran’ goings on, you maun be sure, if 
the maister kens that my young lady, his dochter, and the minister are 
thick wi’ ane anither. But it’s true, Mistress Agnes. Miss Jessie and 
Mr. Macbraith hae been seen thegither mair nor ance; and the folk say 
their company-keepin’ will end in a loup i’ the blanket and a wedding 
tocher.” 

“ T canna believe’t, woman,” said Agnes. “The minister’s no’ that daft; 
he wadna commeet himsel’ with a puir wean like Miss Jessie. He’s 
aulder than her a heap. Wha tauld ye?” 

“‘ Mistress Henderson, o’ the post-office,” answered Maggie. 

“And what does Mistress Henderson ken 0’ it? Havers, Maggie.” 

“ Her sister Jean saw them alane, by Rab Gibson’s Dyke, a week syne 
gin Saturday.” 

I had heard quite enough. I walked away, and left the women to 
speculate about the matter at their leisure. 

Rab Gibson’s Dyke, as it was called, was a straggling square of stones 
in the midst of the marshes, and just below our house. It formed the 
wall of an unfinished sheepfold, which (tradition had it) had been left 
uncompleted by one Robert Gibson, a villager, who had been found on 
the spot murdered and robbed. It was a lonely, unfrequented spot, and 
for that reason Mr. Macbraith and I often chose it as our place of meet- 
ing. Tar around it stretched the marshes, covered in summer-time by a 
thin silver scarf of cobweb-mist. The effect of a sunset seen from this 
spot was superb. In the background lay a line of purple hills. 

Two days after I had overheard the above conversation I went to 
Rab Gibson’s Dyke, and near that spot met Mr. Macbraith. It was 
early evening, and every thing looked sad in the twilight. After some ge- 
neral conversation, the minister said abruptly, ‘I am in trouble, Jessie.” 

He was accustomed now to call me by my Christian name. 

“Tn trouble, Mr. Macbraith !” 

“T have a brother, Jessie, whom Heaven has visited with the curse of 
aweak mind. In stronger words, he is a harmless imbecile; but we have 
always strongly combated his entrance into an asylum. He has, for the 
last two years, been staying with some relations, where he has received 
every attention. The departure of those relations for Australia rendered 
his return to me inevitable.” 

“T am deeply concerned. Indeed I feel for you in your unpleasant 
position.” 

‘“‘T have sworn, Jessie, that he shall never run the risk of ill-treat- 


_ 
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ment at an asylum. There was a time, my dear friend, when Alexander 
—yes, that is his name—was not what he is now; and at that time, he 
was a good and kind brother tome. He loves me, and clings to me still. 
I have not the heart to cast him off.” 

“ Where is he now?” I asked with anxiety. 

“ At the Manse, here.” 

He was very calm and decided. I felt that he had more to say, and 
looked into his face questioningly. 

“Jessie, I have only one real friend in this village—yourself. Will 
you do me a favour?” 

I answered him with my eyes. Perhaps they said too much; for 
they seemed to embarrass him. 

“T want you to come with me to the Manse, and see my brother 
Alexander.” 

“This evening ?” 

“This evening. I have particular reasons, which I cannot at present 
explain. Will you come?” 

“Tf you think we shall be unobserved, Mr. Macbraith, I will—I will.” 

He thanked me warmly for acceding to his strange wish so easily. 

“ Come, then,” he said; and we walked on side by side. 

The shades of dusk thickened around us as we walked, choosing the 
least frequented paths. I was silent; for I was arguing in my own mind 
the folly or wisdom of disobeying so readily my father’s peremptorily 
expressed wishes. 

The Manse was a dark and gloomy old house, and stood, with its 
garden, about a quarter of a mile from the village-church. You gained 
the entrance by little shady lanes, that, being full of flowers in summer, 
presented a sweet contrast to the minister’s abode. I had never visited 
the Manse before ; but often enough I had watched it from the distance, 
and thought how gloomy it seemed. It was distinctly visible from Rab 
Gibson’s Dyke. 

As we walked through the carelessly-kept garden, I asked myself 
what possible object the minister could have in inviting me to his lonely 
home ; and, being unable to answer my own question satisfactorily, [ 
felt rather timid. 

The door was opened to us by an elderly woman, who looked clean 
and good-natured, and who appeared to recognise me as we entered. 
Pushing unceremoniously past this person, Mr. Macbraith led me into a 
little plainly-furnished apartment on the ground-floor, where he left me 
for some minutes. Rejoining me, he beckoned me to follow him. 

‘“* Come,” he said in a whisper, leading the way up-stairs. 

I followed him, with a nervous beating of the heart. We crept up- 
stairs on tiptoe, and halted at the door of a small room, which was fur- 
nished like a study. The door stood half open, so that the interior of the 
room was quite visible. 

Seated at the table, with his profile towards us, was a powerful-look- 
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ing man, of about forty years of age. His lower limbs were short and 
sturdy, and his chest was broad and muscular. He was dressed in a 
complete suit of black, cut after the most genteel fashion, but worn and 
seedy. At a first glance I saw nothing remarkable in his personal 
appearance, save its indication of great strength. Another look at the 
dark shaven face, and into the bright but vacant eyes, convinced me that 
I was in the presence of an imbecile. 

The man did not hear us. He was intent on a strange occupation ; 
he was playing cards with an imaginary opponent, and all his soul seemed 
centered on the game. We entered the apartment with some noise ; still 
he did not hear us. 

“Sandie,” said the deep voice of Mr. Macbraith. The man started 
up hastily, thrust the greasy pack of cards into his bosom, and stood 
looking at us in a timid appealing way. “Sandie, this is a lady who 
has come to pay you a visit. Why don’t you shake hands with her, 
and say you're glad to see her?” 

Sandie chuckled to himself in a wicked way, and looked keenly into 
my face. “She’s no’ that Lonnie, man,” he muttered, shaking his head. 
“‘ Hoot, toot! bid her gang awa’.” 

“Sandie, be polite. Shake hands with the lady.” 

The man placed a hot and heavy hand in mine, with an air of great 
affectation. 

“Sandie here,” said the minister, “is quite a lady’s man.” 

Sandie, apparently delighted with this compliment, rubbed his hands 
together, and laughed. “ Ay, ay! Sandie here is a leddy’s man,” said 
the man. “I hae seen the time when bonnier lasses nor this ane would 
hae loup’d i’ their shoon to hae Sandie. But na, na, na! I hae shairp 
een in my head.” 

‘Well, the lady must leave you, Sandie,” said Mr. Macbraith. “Shake 
hands again with her.” 

But when I placed my hand in his again, he clasped it like a vice, 
and looked keenly into my face. 

“T hae seen that wean’s face langsyne,” he muttered. “I ken the 
fause een, and the sour lines i’ the lips. But the face I kent was a bon- 
nier ane. It had the een o’ the deil himsel’.” 

He released me, and I shrunk away timidly to the lower room, where 
Mr. Macbraith soon joined me. 

“ And that man,” I said hastily, “is your unhappy brother ?” 

“Yes, Jessie. You have now penetrated to the blackest sorrow of 
my heart. And there is no sorrow in the world without sin. He has 
been a sinner, and he suffers.” 

The manner of the minister was solemnly sad. He went on to 
explain to me some of the secrets of his brother’s past life. 

“ Jessie,” he said calmly, “I have my own reasons for proving to you 
that the unfortunate quarrel between your father and myself is none of 
my making. Promise to hear me to the end.” 
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“T promise.” 

“Years ago, when you were a very little girl, your father and my 
brother Alexander were thrown into contact with each other in London. 
Your father was at that time a young man of fortune, and, like many 
other persons in his position, he was drawn into many of the dissipations 
of the great city. Greatest of all your father’s follies was one into which 
he was led by evil associates. He gambled.” 

I made an involuntary movement of surprise and protestation. 

“Hear me out. He fell among sharpers, who speedily inoculated 
him with their own greedy thirst for gain. He had principles; but they 
succumbed to his passions. He gambled, Jessie, and stood before the 
jaws of ruin. Helpless and hopeless, he joined his base companions in a 
plot to ruin a poor weak-witted Scot, who had some property, and he 
succeeded. The victim was my brother Alexander.” 

“ Mr. Macbraith !” 

“Hush! I call God to witness that I speak the whole truth. My 
brother Alexander was not then what he is now; but, if you understand 
me, he was never strong-minded. He was fond of vain frivolities, gay 
dresses, and personal ornaments. Moreover, he had no control over his 
evil passions. Once sucked into the vortex of gambling, he became the 
merest slave of the game. Night after night he haunted the gambling- 
hell, and night after night he returned more impoverished. In vain I, 
who was sent from Scotland to join him, tried to save him. He was 
ruined by your father and his companions.” 

“ Have pity, Mr. Macbraith, have pity !” 

“Then the poor Scot, mad with his reverses, began to wash them 
down with brandy. Night after night he gambled, blind with the 
alcohol. One night, Jessie, chance convinced even his weak mind that 
he was a miserable dupe, and that he was the victim of unprincipled 
swindlers.” 

The voice of the minister had risen in volume, and his face was now 
black with rage. 

“Well, there is a little more to tell. Alexander taxed the men with 
their crime. They laughed at him; he made a violent attack upon your 
father, whom he would have murdered, had not one of the rascals split 
open my brother’s skull with a champagne-bottle. With the greatest 
difficulty I got him out of London. It’s an old story, Jessie, but it’s a 
sad one notwithstanding. He was never himself after that. The injury 
he had received in the brawl, added to perpetual indulgence in spirits, 
completed his overthrow, and he is—what you now see him.” 

“O Mr. Macbraith, why did you tell me this horrible tale?” 

He now continued calmly, without noticing my question—“ A peculiar 
feature of his case is, that, with the change I have spoken of, a strange al- 
teration has passed over his language and ideas. He formerly expressed 
himself in the common English. When his brain turned, his tongue 
went back to the vernacular of his Scotch nursery.” 
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There was a long painful pause, during which I hid my face in my 
hands, and sobbed ‘violently. At last I rose up hurriedly, and tried to 
push past him. “Let me go,” I cried; “I cannot remain any longer 
under this roof. Let me go!” 

“Stop!” said the minister, in a tone of ware entreaty and com- 
mand. 

I stopped unconsciously, and sank back into my chair, trembling 
violently. 

“ Jessie Hayman,” continued the minister, in low scorching tones, “I 
am a priest of God, but, do what I may, I cannot crush the black hu- 
manity out of me. Listen! years ago, I swore an oath to avenge my 
brother's wrongs on the head of your father, their chief cause. Again 
and again have I tried to struggle against Satan, but in vain. I have 
still hoarded up the hope of retribution. But Providence, as if in pity 
for my wrath, has interposed your young life between my wrath and its 
object.” 

“Let me go; I cannot understand you.” 

“T love you. * 

He spoke in a cold matter-of-fact way, with a grim smile on his 
thoughtful face. 

“T love you; wretch that I am, I love you; while yonder poor idiot 
calls upon me to hate you. You have not captivated me in the usual 
way, but I burn to possess you. It is a madness full of meaning. If 
you are wise, if you are pitiful, Jessie Hayman, if you love your father 
and his house, be my wife !” 
“Your wife!” I screamed, starting up wildly. “Your wife! O Mr. 
Macbraith, let me pass.” 

“Be my wife!” he said firmly and methodically. ‘“ Marry me, Jessie; 
sit at my board ; ; Sleep under my roof; and endeavour, by making the 
future days of that madman happy, to atone for your father’s crime. I 
have said that I love you. Heaven forgive me for loving you! I-make 
you the offer in pity. I have black blood in me, which only your influ- 
ence can calm down. Marry me, and save your father.” 

“You are mad!” I cried. 

I rushed swiftly to the door; as I reached it, I saw a dark figure 
creep away up-stairs. 

“Stop, woman!” cried the minister. “Stop, and beware!” 

But swift as thought I gained the Manse-door, and rushed into the 
open air. It was still early evening. I ran hastily along the green 
lanes, and staggered as Iran. When I partly recovered my composure, 
I walked along, not heeding whither,—afraid to venture home until my 
agitation had calmed down. ‘Then I fancied that I heard footsteps be- 
hind me, and I began to run again. The footsteps came closer and 
closer, and I was certain that I was being pursued. At last, breathless 
and tired out, I stood still to listen, at Rab Gibson’s Dyke. I was not 
mistaken. A dark figure passed from the highway on to the marshes, 
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and came towards the Dyke. I crouched down behind the stone-wall, 
hoping to pass unseen. The figure came nearer and nearer. J recog- 
nised the face and form of the imbecile, Alexander Macbraith. He was 
bare-headed, and looked white in the moon. He caught sight of me in a 
moment, and came towards me, chuckling. 

, ‘Hoch, my fine leddy! dinna be sae proud and stiltit. You're no’ 
sae bonnie, but I maun e’en put up wi’ your company for a wee short 
hour. Come, sit ye down, Jessie Hayman, the minister’s wife that is 
ne’er to be, and we'll hae a look at the deil’s picture-book.” 

So saying, he held close to my face his dirty pack of playing-cards. 
I tried to pass by him; but he gripped my arm firmly, and whispered be- 
tween his clenched teeth: “If ye dinna sit doun, my leddy, I'll throttle 
the life out 0’ ye !” 

He pressed me down upon the broken wall, and sat down close by 
me, leaving a small space between us. I was quite numb with fear. He 
began to shuffle the cards, 

“‘Yonder’s the mune glowerin’ at us. The licht o’ the mune is better 
nor lamps and siclike. Are ye cauld, woman, that ye sit shiverin’ there? 
toot, it’s warm, warm.” 

“Some other night, Alexander,” I stammered, coaxingly. “Let me 
go to-night.” ; 

“Sit ye doun !” he growled fiercely ; “I haena had any ane to play 
wi’ for simmers past. Eh, we'll hae a roaring game this nicht, woman, 
till cock-craw.” 

I heard and saw nomore. My agitation overpowered me, and I fainted 
away. When I recovered, I found myself lying in the arms of Mr. Mac- 
braith. Sandie stood by, chuckling, and shuffling the cards. 

“Take me home!” I murmured; ‘ take me home!” 

Our house stood close by. I rose to my feet with a great effort, and 
felt quite strong. The minister did not offer to touch me. He stood by, 
frowning darkly. 

“Yonder lies your home, young lady,” he said sternly. “TI am sorry 
for what has occurred to-night, deeply sorry. But again, to-night, in 
the presence of my brother, I repeat my former offer. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

“No,” I said firmly, and moved away. 

The minister folded his arms, and bit his lips. 

“Then farewell, Miss Hayman. There was a black devil in me which 
you might have quelled. Would that I could die to-night. It would be 
better for all of us. Come, Sandie.” 

I passed away without a word. The minister patted the idiot coax- 
ingly on the shoulder, and took his arm. Then, waving his hand to me, 
he led him away in the opposite direction. 

Bewildered and confused by what I had seen and heard, I hurried 
home. The twilight, like a silver veil, had fallen quickly from the hills ; 
and I saw the tall figures of Sandie and the minister pass like shadows 
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over the misty marshes. As I entered the house, the domestics stared in 
surprise at my pale, haggard face. My mother, obviously alarmed, led 
me to my bedchamber. Her kind motherly company overpowered me, 
and I burst into bitter tears. When I became calm, I determined to tell 
her all. 

“Mother,” I said firmly, “I’ve been taking a walk with the min- 
ister.” 

She lifted up her hands, and raised her eyes in positive horror. 

“ And, mother, I love him, and he wanted me to marry him.” 

She was silent. I told her all that had occurred. Sinking into a 
chair, she began to sob and moan. 

“O Jessie woman, if your puir faither kent this, he’d gang out o’ his 
wits wi’ anger. It’s a sair, sair day for this house, lassie; a sair, sair 
day! . He’ll gang daft. The minister, o’ a’ the meni’ the warld! O my 
wean, my wean, your faither will gang daft.” 

She thought only of my father, and took no note of my bitter grief. 
Poor mother ! it was no fault of hers if she could not forget her idol. 


R. W. B. 
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Cwilight. 


Come hither, Lucy, with thy mother’s smile, 

And sit beside me here a little while, — 
Here, by this widowed heart, 

From which thou must so soon, alas, depart. 


I dare not think what I shall lose in thee 

Beyond the sweetness of thy company, 
My friend, my daughter-wife, 

The latest tie that binds me still to life. 


A flow’ret blooming from thy mother’s grave, 

Thou wert the little hope that courage gave, 
And bid my heart good cheer, 

When all around, below, above, was drear. 


Wan-hope had weighed my spirit to the dust 

(As yet, alas, I had not learnt to trust), 
When thou in cradle laid, 

A helpless infant, came unto my aid. 


Thou wert a pledge that I was not forgot, 

Teacher of wisdom, though thou knew’st it not; 
Who noble deeds had done 

While yet thine own frail life had scarce begun. 


I taught thee all I knew; thou taughtest more. 
Thy little debt of life was paid before 

Thine inarticulate speech 
Could lisp the lessons that it help’d to teach. 


The innocence that sparkled in thine eyes 

Was Wisdom better far than being wise ; 
And in thy smile was writ 

A purity more powerful than wit. 


But oh! thou wert so bright and frail a thing, 
So like a gentle Angel-changeling, 

That I would often fear 
Thou wert too spirit-like to tarry here. 


But Heaven, that tempts not mortals over-much, 
Left thee to pilot me with gentle touch 

Safe past the rocky land 
Whereon my drifting soul was nigh to strand. 





TWILIGHT. 


Nay, weep not, child! I knew it must be so: 

Thy work is done; ’tis good that thou should’st go ; 
Nature, and Love, and I 

Bid thee depart—albeit with a sigh. 


Thou needs must leave the old man for the boy, 
To find in other life another joy. 

The greater grief to me 
Ts that I must not, cannot follow thee. 


There swells a mound in yonder sacred field, 

That only grass and storied stones doth yield, 
Whose sweet yet potent sway 

Forbids my spell-bound footsteps far to stray. 


See !—Though the Sun departs, his Glory stays; 
The air is dimly bright with golden haze, 

And all things, far and near, 
Glow soft and perfect, beautiful and clear. 


So, though with thee my Present flies for ever, 

The sweetness of the Past shall perish never, 
Till Memory’s soft twilight 

Has lit my spirit to the shades of night. 


Cosmo Monknovuse. 


1861. 
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